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TWO COPPER PLATE INSCRIPTIONS OF THE EARLY 
GANGA KINGS OF KALINGA. 


(SRI SATYANARAVANA RAJGURU, W.B.P., 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT, KALINGA HISTORICAL 
RESEARCH SOCIETY) 

Two sets of copper plate inscriptions of tJie Early 
Ganga Kings of Kalinga came to my hands in course of 
my research on epigraphic remains of Orissa. The history 
of their discovery is given below : — 

(No.l. Set.) 

The Nirakarapiir plates of Udayakhedi. 

Pandit Sadasiva Ratha, Research Scholar, tJtkal 
University, brought this set of plates to my notice 
in the month of June 1947. I deciphered the inscription 
with the help of the original plates. This set of eoppei* 
plates was discovered, as I was told, from the village of 
Nirakarpur in the Puri District, situated on the B.N. Rail- 
way between Khurda road and KaluparagEat. The plates 
are now preserved with Sri Ramkrishna Bhagat of Pwi 
whose father acquired them from the owner. , 

The set consists of three Copper plates each measuring 
about 6.5" X 3.25" and they are hinged in a copper rahg,; 
which is shouldered in a circular seal hearing the figure of 
lyi ng bull at its centre, havmg a creseht mohai dri the top 
nd a half-blown-iotus at the hottohii ! ' 
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The language of the inscriptiGn is Sanskrit and the 
script is of the "North-Kalmga-type" =^ The inscrip- 
tion, on the whole, is legible except in one or two 
places, where the plates are found damaged. 

■ . TEXT 
1st Plate, 2iid Side 

V 1 "(r) ^ ( ° ) ^ 

I (iw) (dt) 

% I hU'i'd W (:) (’TT) fS’TcT 

{s) {^) ^ ^ 

dimTTft- (^) (?r) ^t>n«i*i'-a-=i^<i^^iHpiraRTW-. 

2nd Plate, 1st Side 

\ 1 SRpC (tl') s^rTT 'TTf^STcT ?!— 

?o 1 ^^5^fe5q■r^«rI^R5rferFr^?rcrf^?ff^3T-- 
??lW5rRrr® (^>) 

?? I 'JT 51 {?i) T (w) 

?x I q rd i ft'jmcf r fR (rt) wt 
?K I (l!) HIT ^'T- 
1 ^11 f^pRTcl: #?!> (5fr) 

2iid Plate ; 2nd Side 

I tnhirF^' (i) ^ 

\\ I sfl TPRfrrfar (ii) (■sft) ^ qr^ntsT 

^0 ifer^ (w) (?) ^^iiicrt (ftt) ^ {^) 51151 (¥) ?f 

t (^) T ^ (f ) ^ ?i=r (t) w tp? f- 

I fer (%) f ^ 2 : (S’) % 5 -’ fFf I’s 51 ? (S’) w fFci V- 

I ? (?) q-F^^f?! 51? (?) ’ll ^5 51^ 5T? (I) ’ll 

' I fF?f (fT^5i)' 51? (?) tn- in? 5fr?n sr? ?- 

3rd Plate ; 1st Side 


"'f'I 

f rl v' , 




I % ?rtR (5 ct) ?ftw f?f^ ^ 5rr!% 5 f- 

As this type of script is mostly found in the disti-icts of Ganjam and 
, ’Vizagapatam, I am inclined to call it the “North-Kalingan. 
Character”. 

(1) Read 

(2) Read fnff??! 

(S) Read 

, (4) . Read either in Sanscrit or in Oriya* 

(5) ■“^” is a Pracrit Porm (Probably Oriya) means one and a half* 



r 1 ^ 







- 










^ Nr 'X? 

::; ir- 'KS;!,- h4--' 


f > o ^r 
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1 ^ (t:) W f5T% nFTT 3T~ 

■='5 I # (3) 3T \^Z) ST (5T) (sTT) f%f%%3T (f^) f- 

#fT (i) (3'+) W (?) cTtf (:) ’Tf?^?TtT (•) 

?Rr: (o) 'Tsg'cf: (a)- 

^ o ! Rk=I' T: f^TF^ ?rWI— 

I (ll) %<TT ^ (! ) (:) (:) 

1 3T?3T ir?JT i^r '5 tPt (! ) ^ (?cf) ?!T gftJr g-sfT I (i) 

.3rd Plate ; 2nd Side 

i ’FSRm T- ^cTT (fP) {^) ^^SRT (') #T 

i'^) ^f^^nrr (') fqgf¥i; ?rf (ii) * * w 

2^1^" * i .s 

1 ^FT snfeJT 11 

' ^ 'O 

Translation. 

"Om, Hail, From the victorious residence of Kalinga- 
nagara, which resembles the city of the immortals, charming 
and delightful (place) of all seasons,- the devout worshipper 
of Mahesvara ('ttt’^tI^'?:), who adores the feet of (his) 
mother and father, the ornament of the spotless-family 
of the Gangas, Sri Devendra Varma, son of Bhupendra 
Varma, who is freed from the stains of the Kali age by 
his obeisance to the two lotus-feet of the moon-decorated- 
head, the God Gokarnnasvamin, lived on the fair summit 
of the Mahendra mountain, the sole creator of the moveable 
and immoveable, the constructor of the whole universe ; 
who , by his onslaiight in many battles has roused the 
shouts of victory (for which sake) his blessed feet became 
radiant with thick, clusters of the lustre diadem of all the 
chieftains while bowing down at his feet ; whose fame is as 
bright as the water-lily, the jasmine (1^^), the moon, and 
diffused in all quarters, (and) who acquired the whole 
kingdom of Kalinga by his own sword 

(Here the inscription records that) — 
"Having been migrated from the residence of Raya- 
Bana-rayi, the ornament of the dynasty derived from the 
Kadaraba-vamsa-the offspring of (Maha) Rataja Deva- 
the holder of five great sounds Dharma-khedi’s son 
Ug(r)a Khedi, Ugrakhedi’s son Sri Hdayakhedi— bein 
present in his kingdom, granted by issuing the copperg 
plates to the Braraha (2) Brahamins of different Gotras 

6 probably denotes the total number of Vritis (shares) as 9. ; 
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>arraa, is buka KMKi (1) (\3de ao 16 App, I), Again in the 
Parlakiniedi graid of Vajraliasta we meet the nanies of 
Ugrakhedi and Udayakhedi (Vide. No, 11 App. I). So, it 
is quite probable that UdaN'ukhedi and his cn'erlord De\Tnd.ra 
Varma, whose nanies are found in this grant, are no other 
than the persons naentioned in the above plates. It goes 
without saying that Udayakhedi alias Udayaditya was living 
in the time of Vajrahasta, as well as Devendra Varma, 
the. two brother’s, and sons of Bhupendra Varma, which 
fact has been revealed from our grant No. 2 Udayakhedi's 
relationship with Dharmakhedi is clearly known from this 
grant. Now the genealogy of the Kadambas of Kalinga 
stands thus with their relationship with the Gangas on one 
side, and the Bhanjas on the other : — 

BHANJAS KADAMBAS. GANGAS 

Maha Ratajadeva 
(in his family) 

Satrubhanja | 

Satrubhnaja j 

} Niyarnava 

Rana- (Daughter) [ 

Bhanja Vijaya. | I I 

I ■ Bhimakhedi (Daughter) (M) Devendra 

Netra Bhania I i Varma. 

i ' I .1 

Rana Bhanja Dharmakhedi Ananta Varma 

Netra Bhanja. II. Ugrakhedi Madhu Kamarnava 

j alias Bhupendra Varma 

Udayakhedi J 

Alias Udayadity a. i 

Anantavarma Devendra Varma 
Scholars have been under the impression that the 
Kadambas of Kalinga migrated either from the Bom- 
bay Presidency or from Banabasi near Mysore in the South. 
It is rather interesting to note that the Kadambas and the 
Gangas were closely associated with each other in political 
and matrimonial^ matters. This kind of association is 
J markedly fdund from the annals of Kalinga (Oriya Country) 
and Mysore (fem^rese Country). From wveral historical’ 
V Wents it is proved that the Gangas the 
' . Kalinga -and that, of Bmskmi o^^ings , 
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of one parental group of Ksliatriyas, who at first lived in 
a place called ‘Gangabadi’ vYhcrcfroni they spread in 
di&rcnt parts of the country, in course of time. Whether 
they i^ioved from North to South or vice versa, is a matter 
of interest in the history of countries of the Oriyas as well 
as of theKanarese. However, this grant Hashes light in 
the problem by rendering the name of the original home 
land of the Kadambas of Kalinga as “Raya Banarayi” whkdi 
I strongly believed is the modern Bonai of the Orissa Garjat, 
the ruler of which place belongs to the Kadambafamily. 

With regard to the origin of the Kadambas of Bana- 
vasi (Mysore) Mr. G. M. IHoraes, writes that the 
founder of the Kadamba kingdom was a Brahmin who 
received his education in Conjeevaram, under the Pallavas 
and revolted against them in A.D. 345. His successors 
established their capital at Banabasi, an ancient city m 
north Kanara district, close to the Mysore border. Poli- 
tically the dynasty appears as an outpost of Gupta influence 
against Pallava aggression. With the decline of the Guptas 
the Kadambas were also overthrown by their quondam 
feudatories, the Chalukyas in about A. D. 610. 

Nearly 350 years the Kadambas vanished from 
historv. Then in about 973, with the overthrow of the 
Rashtrakutas'and the revival of Chalukyan supremacy in the 
Western Deccan, a number of feudatory principalities 
arose claiming to be ol Kadamba lineage. Ihis 
* Kadamba tradition survived since the fall of the Chalukyas 
and persisted rather vaguely till the rise of Vijayanagara.* 
It is no less important as to have a comparative study 
of facts relating to the Eastern Gangas of Kalinga and" 
the Western Gangas of Mysore. From the inscriptions 
we learn that both the batches used some common nameg 
in their records. Viz : — 

f&Sv-' ■ 2 . " Gahgavadi (Coimtry) 

HU",.,:. -8. ;.Kolaula-.pr Kolalialapura _ (town) 

IpLrV.,;'. / 4 i. Gqkarnesvara '(family deity) and ,^ | 

, 5 ./; Nandagirinat^ (deity) 
t 'Vide Kadambakula by G. E. Moraes , ■; ' . ' : 










•'VTy;;- 'V ■ > 
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So, there is coineidence in the names of their domi- 
nion and deity which are important factors to consider 
about their collateral contact. 

The following passage may be cited from the Habbal 
inscription of Mara-sinihadeva of the W. Ganga family : — 


Pi'll ^ 

^ (I)' WIftT 

WT ’T^'T =fs.nTfiT 

^rfeeiT wr Trr#T^ TfT'jrR^rfr 

WRrfI'. 

(Ll. 16) <:^=x 

{Vide Ep. Ind. Vml. IV, P. 350 — 6) 

I request my readers to compare the above passage 
with the following one of the inscriptions of the Gangas 
of Kalinga : — 

?p-'?Fir’.;vn«r JT^Rrjrrf«tTT^ ^ trsTf 

^rsicjj.4 ^ 

The phraseological expressions such as 
?Tf?PTfcTT«r”* in the foinner inscription, and that ?F?rirF!:?n’«T 
in the latter are nevertheless significant ; 
and suggest to purport the collateral entity of both 
the lines. 

It might be that originally they belonged to one 
homogeneous cognate stock of Kshatriyas, who like the 
other ruling races of Deccan migrated from the north. In 
course of their movement to "the South a branch halted at 
Kalinga and another branch proceeded still further till they 
reached at their destination in the far south. It is rather 
suggestive that at first they became rulers of a place which 
they named as “Gangabadi” or “the homeland of the 
Gangas” ; and the town wherefrom they extended their 
administration was called Kolahalapura (the city of com- 

* The title Natha in this name tempts me to look for this name the list 
of “Jaina-gums” who existed with proficiency in that cult, as the 
Mysote-GangaS happened to be the strong disdples of Jainism. : :: 



IfSBI^sSSStSSipftf^ 
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motion). Indeed the same topographical nomenclature 
adopted in their newly acquired lands, which pr 
seems to be more plausible a 

blem. So; we have to search for Kolahalapura (or 
in its Prakrit form 
located in Kalinga. 

Gan jam, to which I 
administrative 
village in the Gumsoor — 
of the Bhanja rulers for 


was I 

iction f 

' 

solution to this intricate pro- i'; 

Kolaula I 

found in the inscriptions) that was 
There are two places in the district of • 
attribute the glory of being the | 
centre of the Gangas. One is Kolada, a ; 
■Tulak which was the capital town 
a long period (See Ep. Ind. Vol. ’ 
XIX. P. 41—45). This place, I believe, was referred to | 
in the famous Allahabad Pillar inscription of Sanuulra : 
Gupta in the 4th Century A.I)., as “Kaurala . Since there , | 
is the interchange of letters between da, ra, and la according 
to the etymological formula, the word ‘Kaurala or K.urala 
changed into ‘Kulada’ in course of time. But, so far as 
the identification of Kolaula is concerned, I am more 
inclined to point out a village called ‘Kelaula’ situated just 
on the borders of Sana-Khimundi and Bada-khimudi 
zamindaries in Ganjam, wherefrom many antique reniini 
sconces are found even to-day.* 

tt is noteworthy to examine the circumstances on 
which the Bangalore plates of Devendravarma, son of 
Rajendravariha of Kalinga, was discovered in a faraway 
place like Mysore. This inscription records the grant of 
a village in the district of ‘Barahavarttini’ in Kalinga on 
the occasion of Ayana Sankranti. The donor of this 
inscription is evidently the ruler No. 14 of our table No. 4, , 
App. II. How this grant went to the hands of the Inam- 
Commissioner of Mysore is a mysterious event. But 
following expression in this document reveals the 
name of “Sri-Parvata,” one of tire centres of pilgrimage 
of the south grt-*-” 

' (yide Ep. Carnatica, Vol. IX. p. 38 No. 140.) 

One interesting fact which attracts our attention is 
that there is the figure of an elephant (emblem) on its seal, 
caused Bevendra Varma to adopt this new emblem, 

■ *4=- t. sLould ' invite attention of the authorities of the Arch. Dopt. to 
, famine if it is a fit place to carry on Mstotio^ excavation. , 
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?r ^rmlr ii?rR*!l 

From the above quotation we learn that there was d, 
king called Virasimha, who had five sons V'iz. (1) Kamar- 
nava, (2) Danaranava, (3) Gunarnava, (4) Marasimha and 
(.5) Vajrahasta. After the deatli of Virasimha his brother 
had driven away all the five sons from the country; ami 
himself fraudulently ascended the throne of Gangavadi. 
Being thus deprived of inheritance by their jealous uncle, 
they proceeded to the South. At last they went at the 
top of the Mahendra mountain, where, after worshipping 
the God Gokernesvamin, they acquired the kingdom of 
Kalinga by killing one Sabaraditya on the battlefield, 

I think there is some similarity between the M>’soro- 
tradition and the Kalinga allegory wliieh await further 
illucidation. Comprehending the above facts one has to 
conclude that the Gangas and Kadamdas did migrate from 
northern India. 

( No. 2, plates ) 

The Chipurupalli plates of Anantavarma-Maharaja- 
dhiraja Vajrahastadeva (G.E,383) 

This set of copper plates was discovered from 
Chipurupalli, a village situated at a distance of 16 miles 
to the east of Parlakimedi in Ganjam district, and about 
9 miles to the notrh-west of Palasa, a railway station on 
the main line of B.N.R. 

The plates were brought to my notice bySriSimha- 
dri Paricha of Parlakimedi in the month of October, I947, 
and they were acquired by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Kalahandi, the controlling authority of the Kalinga 
Historical Reaearch Society. The plates are now preserved 
with the Maharaja Saheb. 

The plates are three in number, each measuring about 
7” X 2.75”. They are hinged in a circular copper ring 
shouldered into a circular seal which bears no legend or 
emblem on it owing to its damaged condition. 

* It is doubtful if feT^’'”{tothe east); or if we have to 

correet it as '‘srPTff (to the south). 






* J f C'-h''"’’ .jV, ' 
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0 *:.' 'm 

t^^v^j.^4':; Ck2 


II Plate 2nd sid 




. 


1 #'^ 






Ml' 


III Plate 1st si( 
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TEXT 

1st Plate ; ;2!id Side 

? 1 (:) ^ (qr) flisw , 

: I ("^j ' (^) ' 

V I JJRTTS^ ^ (=f) mPfT (w) t (f ) TO 51“-* 

A r^TWflTRr (s) C) 5SftTT^V(3r) fe- 1;) 

2nd Plate ; 1st Side 


s, I WTOFTT ’hw ^wnif JTfrr 

a I =^ 0 T (;) (f) f^gr (?) 

<i l % W (:) {^) TTIT 54r|ij'5|"'Cl wf fqcT TTgr^s^Rft tWT-' 
^ I ^ f 55T^ JPT f??5T ?5(T ?Fr grf^- 
?o |?!r? ?TFTl1? ’TW #'T?TsrrWt 


? ? 1 sfptrr (tt) fRR # apptRi# ^ ir- 

I fr^Rif^fTR ^ f?rf?T fe^Trfir (h) 

1 f^TFETT f?% sttm: ^3r?rF!i m ^ (^rfi^i)- 

l ¥tFFTT gw: ^;^Tf^^W¥r: fcT (w) W (:) WT (wt) ff# W m 
?K 1 ^WTWfpWT SFF=WW WEST ?gw { :) Wt^WWlWiT BTFWgr wffftw s^flWT 

1 wF^tjfwt wftt qr (w ? ) wf (w) w: fgfisir«!+rciw: gw?- 

3rd Plate ; 1st Side 


\ cEfj p g T ( ■) wTwwW w?T FTFTKWwiT fT f^^gfg^w g- 

?<i \ gt {m) gggR^gi^tgggfgfg' g^ Mg Mqg'r "{ qrr ) qro: 

gf^wgrf? (fg) 

I grgfg^: ?g (g)FrKggRfMTTfgr^ crf^ ferRggr^ (■i‘)'^'t(^) 

. ?pgr Mg g- 

I grg gfir (l^g) ggrrog {? ) grgr (g) gRfPrg gt^ 

gg(g)T?gTMgfg- 

^ ? I g (g n (^) > grggM i Mgg: ggg mn gpfg 

grgrgr gf^'t gfg: g (gr)- ■ 

I ?vgg ^ (g) ggsggig Mrg grsg (^) gj-gfgr g^s® (?g) ^ 
qrg ( ? ) qgggg gfg gr- : 

I ^ (?) qT3=g (? ) gfrg grar gin grmg f| grogg ggigg ^grg 
TFst gggf gg^tgr 

;jYi fgfeg' (ii) ' ’ 


Read “"ggragT 

The word “ TT^” denotes the number ‘five* and one and half. 
It is not clear whv these numbers have been mentioned here. '?> . 
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b records the grant of a village called Jadyala to 
irayana by Sri AMan1a\arniad('\'a Maharajadhiraja 
jrahastadcva, son of Maharaja BltiipcndraVarnum 
Ganga dynesty, issued IVoin the city of Kaiinga- 
, in the niontli of Phalguna, in the year “Ganga- 
Pravrdhainana-Vijaya-rajya-Samavatsara”383. 
rant was announced by one Sarvadeva. > 


This grant is a very important document so far as 
the question relating to the clironology of the- early Gangas 
of Kalinga and their family-era’ are concerned. In my 
paper on “the Ganga-era” (J.K.H.R.S. Vol.I, No.l. p, 
29-50) I dealt with the question of this era of Kalinga in 
detail. My conclusion was that this'Samvat’ started from 
C. 626-7 iV.D. As it happened to be a very important 
question relating to the history of Kalinga of the Mediaval 
period, I endeavour to reconsider the whole issue, basing 
on this valuable document. I call it \a!uable because 
the date incised in it by numerals is very clear and leaves 
no doubt in our mind about its correctness. It is definitely 
383 Ganga-era. The. second point is that it gives a clear 
idea as to how Anantavarrna Vajrahasta was related ' to 
Bhupendravarraa and his son Devendravarma. Thus, 
the complication which arose with regard to the identifi- 
cation of Vajrahasta, mentioned in the Ponduru plates as 


endravarma, who wai 
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VajrahHsta and Dcvendravarma, M'ho ascended the throne 
one after the other. 

Onlj' in two places in the tables No.l and 2 of App. 
II we find that a Vajrahasta is shown sls the grand- 
son of another Vajrahasta. The first Vajrahasta ruled 
from A.D. 980-101.5 and the second from A.D. 1088-70. 
One of them must be taken as the donor of the plates under 
review, wdien the Kadamba-Chieftain Udayakhedi lived ; 
and when the 888rd year of the Ganga era*, provided 
the Early-Gangas of Kalinga (beginning from Indra- 
varma and Hastivarma down to Anantavarma 
Vajrahasra and Devendravarma) are to be accomodated in 
the genealogical tables found in the inscriptions of Vajra- 
hasta, discovered from Ganjami, Nadagama, Narsapatams, 
Bodapadu't', Chokkavalasa,3 etc. places in. the districts of 
Ganjam and Vizagapatam. The Kadamba- Chief Udayar 
khedi or Udayaditya, whose name is mentioned in the 
Parlakimedi plates of Vajrahastadeva (No.ll AppI), 
appears as the donor of the Kambhakaya-plates (No. 16. 
App.l), incised in '‘Sakabda Sahasram-eka-Sata-traya-dhika” 
which means literally SS 1103 or A.D, 1181. As this date 
seems quite absurd owing to several other factors it has 
been rejected by scholars, who tried to correct the above 
passage. Any way, if it is .to be accepted as ss.1003 
(A.D. 1081), then occurs a clear difference of one 

hundred years between Udayaditya and the former 
Vajrahasta, whose rule commenced from A.D.980. 
Hence, it is quite improbable to say that both of them were 
contemporaries. Eventually one should be inclined to look 
upon the other Vajrahasta (A.D.1030-76) as the overlord 
of Udayakliedi of our plates. 

1 Ep, Ind. XXIII., R ; 


3 Ibid. VoL XL, p. 147 ; 

4 Bbarati (iy. Jdwaal, Mad), VoL III, p, 
5 :' /Ibii VoL II. :p;,i38— 35 ; 


fj. B. R, S. 
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If the Gangas of the table N 0 .I& 2 of App.II are to 
be takea as the same persons found in the tables No.3 and 
4. of App.II, then the only option left for us is to identify 
Madhu^Kamarnava of the Chieaeole plates (No.9 App.l) 
with either Kamarnava, %vhose duration of rule did not 
exceed six months, or his younger brother Madhu-Kamar- 
nava (A.D-1019-1038 ruler No.?" and 9 of the table No.l 
of App.IIh Nowhere in this pedigree we find that the 
former had two sons named Ananta\'arma \airahasta and 
Davendravarma. On the other hand, his brother Madhu- 
Kamarnava had a son called Vajrahasta, although there is 
no indication about the existence of his second son. 

If therefore, this Vajrahasta (A.D.1038-<0) is to be 
taken a’s the donor of the present grant {G.E.383), then we 
have to search for the starting point of this era somewhere 
between 655 and 687 A.D. But this proposition is not 
fully supported by some other important factors, which 1 

will discuss later on. • „ t-i r • 

Dharmakhedi, grandfather of Udayalvhedi, is 

evidently the same person who issued the Simhapura plates 
(No.S. App.l) in the “Ganga-Kadamba-Vansa -Pravardh- 
amana Vijayajya Samvatsara” 520. He was a contemporary 
chieftain and also the natural uncle of Anantavaram 
(Vairahasta), who, according to the Mandasa plates (No.S 
App. 1), was living in Saka “Nava Sataka-sapta-rasa-mita ' 
or ss 900 pluss ‘“•sapta-rasamita”, a phrase which is not 

'Any wa^, the, hundreds place of the date is genumly 
correct, and it is 900 Sakabda. So, this grant must have 
been issued some time after A.D. 978, when Anantavarma 
and Dharmakhedi both were living. It is therefore, eleai 
that the ‘Ganga-Kadamba era’ and the "Ganga era are not 
one and the same Samvat as it has been supposed by scholars, 
in as much as Dharmakhedi could not have lived in the 
6th. Century while his grand son-Udayakhe di lived in the 

4th. Century of the same era. i r 

*Dr D C Sircar offers an intelligent suggesdon for the word 
“SapSrasa.'’ His theory is that “Saptarasa” 

for ‘Sapta-dasa’-17. So, according to his theory it is Saka 917 (|. . 

H. R. S., Vol. L, P- 219). 
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In the Ghicacole plates we find that Madhu Kaniarnava 
used the same G.K, Era, only about six years after the issue 
of the Sirahapur plates of Dharma Khedi. But, as it 
was under the eulogy of “Ganga Vansa Pravardhamna- 
Vijaya-Rajya-Samvatsare” it confused the whole issue, 
and led scholars in wrong direction. As a matter of fact, 
the date of the above plates should be determined as “Ganga- 
kadamba-era” although the word “Kadamba” was not 
found in it. The ‘Ganga-era’ which was used in Kalinga 
for about four hundred years without interruption, gradually 
became extinct towards the beginning of the 11th. century 
A.D. The last known grant in which this era was used 
is the Chidivalasa plates of G.E. 397 (No. 14. App.I,. 
During this period i.e. towords the close of the 4th Century 
G.E. some diflFerent “Sambats”, namely the ‘Ganga-kadamba 
Samvat’ and the ‘Saka Samvat’, were introduced. Finally 
the latter w'as exclusively adopted and. retained till the 
last date of the Ganga rule. Indeed the ‘Ganga-era’ 
and the ‘Ganga-Kadamba-era’ were completely given up 



since Udayakhedi, who lived in the ijr.l-i 
be the grandson of Dharmakhedi, who 
fter A. D. 978. Is it probable to place the 
it 120 years after his grandson ? How 
that Dharmakhedi was living in the G. E. 
his grandson Udayakhedi was living in the 
Therefore, if at all Dr. Sircar’s reading of 
iru plates is correct that cannot be accepted 
i-Samvat,’ although the usual epithet 
?? attached to it* 

/er strange to note that this is the only 
the sixteen, shown in our App. 1 5 which 
^ of Dantinura, while the rest mention the 
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If Anantavarma, the donor of the Simicharapa grant 
of G. E. 358 (No. 7 of App. I.), be taken as the same king 
Maharaja Anantavarma \’'ajrahasta of G. E. 383 (No. 12, 
App. I)» and allowing that the former grant was made in 
the first regnal year of Vajrahasta (No. 10 ruler of table 1 
of xApp. II), we arrive at the conclusion that the Ganga year 
358 falls in 1038 A. D. and the latter grant in 1063 A. D. 
Accordingly, the beginning of the Ganga Era should have been 
somewhere near 680 A. D., which was also not supported 
in accordance with the following astronomical findings : — 

The Chicacole grant of Indravarma, son of Gunarnava, 
was made on the auspicious occasion of the lunar eclipse 
in the 128th year of the Ganga Era, in the month of 
Margashirsha (Vide Ind. Ant. Vol. X. P. 243-4 and Ibid 
VoL XIII P. 119-24). xAnd the Tekkali plates of Devendra* 
varma, son of Gunarnava, was made on the occasion of 
another lunar eclipse, which occurred in the month of Magha, 
in the Ganga Era 192 (Vide. Ind. Hist. Qr. Vol. XI P. 300-3). 
So within an interval of 63 or 64 years there occurred two 
lunar eclipses, the first being in the Margashirsha -Paurnami 
and the 2nd in the Magha-Paurnami. If, as stated above, 
the Ganga year would have started in xA.D. 680, then the 
Margasirsha-eclipse would fall in A.D. 808 and the Magha 
eclipse in A. D. 872. But it did not happen so, in each 
case. Hence, we have to give up 680 A. D. as the 
starting-date of Ganga Era, as well as the idea that the 
Vajrahasta of G. E. 383 of cur present grant, is the same 
ruler (No. 10) as found in the table No. 1, App. II. 

We have already stated that the donor of the Chipu- 
rupalli grant should be either Vajrahasta II (A.D.980- 
1015) or Vajrahasata III (A.D.1038-1070() of the table 
No.l Ap‘p.II, if this table and the Table No.3 had to be 
accepted as one and the same. Now, according to the above 
astronomical test, Vajrahasta III cannot be taken as the 
4 -v.o comp nn.Tne. who lived in G.E.383. Therefore, 
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pervious article on “the Ganga era” (vide J.H.K.R.S. Vol.I. 
No 1 p.29-50) I arrived at the conslusion that this era 
of kalinga started from C. 626-27 A.D. Let us now apply 
this test so as to find out the correctness of the same. Accor- 
ding to my calculation the year 128 G.E. would fall m A.D. 
754 when there was a lunar eclipse in the month of Margasii- 
sha, and the year 192 G.E. would fall in A.D. SlS,whm 
there was lunar eclipse in the month of Magha. Both the 
dates go in favour of this calculation when comparared with 
the list of eclipses worked out by Mr. Sewell. * 

According to this calculation the Ganga Era 383 of 
our present grant must be equal to A.D. 1009. And this 
date happens to be the 29th. regnal year of Vajrahasta 
11 of the table No.l of App.II. 

Now, the question is why and under what circumstances 
the auspicious era of the Gangas of Kalinga, uhich was in 
vogue for a long period of 400 years, was abolished in the 
begining of the llth.Century A.D. Introduction of this 
era indicates the overlordship of the Gangas over a vast 
territory. Even today we find that some Zamindars of 
Orissa, who belong to this ancient family, observe the Ank- 
day and perform the ‘minting-ceremony’ in the month of 
Asvma (Dasahara). This system,! presume, was prevalent in 
the country since a very remote time, probably, ever since the 
Gangas established their sway in Kalinga-the day when 
the first year of the Ganga Era was counted. So, we find 
that the epithet “Vijaya-rajya” which was probably started 
from “Vijaya-Dasami”- the 10th. day of the bright half 
of the month of Asvina. Probably the continuation of this 
“Ceremony” became intermittent on account of some 
foreign interference which, I suppose, must have taken 
place during the reigning period of Kamarnava-Bhupendra- 
varma, to whom we have already identified with Kamarnava 
1 (A.D.948-975), the ruler No.4 of the table No. 1 App.II. 
There are evidences to prove that he was entangled with 
political matters relating to the kingdoms of Vengi on one 
side and Rastrakuta and Dakshina-Kosala on the other. 

* Sewell’s Eclipses of the moon in India. 
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Kalinga being situated in a strategical locality in relation 
to tbe above mentioned kingdoms, it \va.s automatically 
involved in the foreign affairs, Avhen these countries were 
perturbed by distrubances. 

In the middle of the 10th centuiy A.D. the R astrakutas 
rose into power under the valiant king Krishna 
III, With great aggresiveness he conquered the territories 
of Kanchi and Tondai Mandalam of the Chola kingdom*. 
Then he turned towards Vengi and Kalinga. His move- 
ments in the Deccan progressed due to the support 
he received from Birtunga, the powerful ruler of the Western 
Ganga family. Birtunga married the sister of Krishna, 
and therefore, his alliance helped Krishna to extend his 
sway as far south as the N.Arcot District in Madras. As a 
prince Krishna’s activities in the north were 
in the Chedi Kingdom although he had matrimonial alliance 
with the rulers of that country. He occupied the fortress 
Kalanjar at the foot of the Vindhya mountains and Chitraku- 
ta belonging to Chandilas. In the later part of his reign he 
dealt with the affairs of the Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi 
and the Eastern Gangas of Kalinga-f His conquest in 
lightning speed created a great agitation in all the principa- 
lities which were subjected to his aggression. Although 
he died in A.D.968, the political repercussions did not die 
in the Deccan. J 

Hostility between the Rastrakutas and Kalinga seems 
to have started long before Kamarnava Bhupendravarma 
came to the throne. In this connection the Chicacole 
plates of Anantavarma*'* furnishes a piece of information 

as quoted below 

"wf Tpsr 

* Karhad plates of Krishna HI, Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, p, 2T8' 
t J. A. H. R. S., Vo]. VIII, p. 188—90, ff. 

t Most probably he occupied the Sambalpur district and established s 
branch of the Rastrakuta dynasty there. Recently a set of eoppei 
plate inscription of Chamara Vigraha of that dynasty was discoverec 
from Barharh area. 

* T A w n S Vol. VIII.. P. 188—90. ff. 
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^'T^T (T) ?T?ri5Tmf?T. . . . 

fg-ffqf? 

Anantavarraa, the donor of this grant, is undoubtedly 
the 5th. king of our table No.3 App.II, and he was the father 
of Kainaranava Bhupendravarnran. The royal ‘Prasasti’ 
which he adopted in this inscription is exactly the 
same as found in the Satyavarma’s inscription (see App- 
IV, No.I). This inscription was not correctly deciphered 
by’Dr. C.Narayanrao and Prof. R.Subbarao, as was pointed 
out by Dr. B.Ch.Chhabra (Ep.Ind.Vol. XXIII, p.^S^ 
F.N.). I read this inscription with the help of the lit ho. 
print, and understood that Als-haraja Anantavarnaan 
granted a village in the district of Kantaka-Vartini, situated 
on the borders of the Rastrakuta kingdom, that belonged to 
his foe, as the phrase requires proper exaplanation 

in order to illustrate the passage quoted above. 

Since the advent of the 10th. century A.D. the 
E.Chalukyas of Vengi seems to have used Kalinga as a 
place of their shelter in times of danger. The Ganga 
alliance must have induced them to run towards Kalinga 
when any foreign conquest threatened their own place. But 
the writers of the Chalukyan Prasasti, in the later days, 
depicted these events in such a manner as 
induced scholars to make wrong interpretations by presu- 
ming that the E.Chalukyas actually brought a portion 
of Kalinga to subjugation. But actually it was 
not so, because they were in the habit of utilising the 
dense forest-tracts of “Tri-Kalinga” as their hiding place. 
It can be well imagined that he who comes with humility 
for ’safety of life is, by nature, not audacious to conquer 
the place of his shelter by appliance of force and arm. The 
E.Chalukyas could not have violated this natural rule. 
From the Masaulipatam plates of Amma I*(A.D.918-25) we 
learn that he ruled over a portion of the forests of Tri 
Kalinga In the Kolavennu pant of Chalpkya 

Bhima II (A.D. 925) it is stated that he ruled over the 
country of Tri Kalinga’. All these are nothing but allegorical 
expressions of the Chalukyan Court-Poets. 

Kamarnava I, as per table No.I. App.II., came to 
the throne of Kalinga in A.D,94B and ruled for 85 years, 
* F. P, Ind., Vol. V, p, Wl. 
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Tlien liis brother Viiiayaditya held the throne for 
three years only. After him came Vijarahasta, son of 
Kamarnava, in A.D.980, and ruled for 35 years. 

During the time of Kamarnava alias Bhupendravarma 
great political uni'est prevailed in the neighbouring tracts 
of Vengi owing to the Rastrakuta interference, It is 
Amma II (ArD, 945-70) of the E. Chalukya dyanasty who 
fought vnth great vigour against the Rastrakuta king 
Krishna III, In his inscription it is stated that in the 
12th. regnal year i.e. in A.D. 947 he proceeded to Kalinga 
by appointing his brother Denarnava as the regent of Vengi#. 
It is further stated that he waged war against Krishna 
III, Most probably Amma was supported by Kamarnava. 
Otherwise why should he proceed towards Kalinga to check 
the Rastrakuta inroad ? Probably this time Krishna III 
led a big expedition against Kalinga and Vengi by creating 
some internal troubles in the Chalukyan territory. In 
the Arumbaka plates of Badapa? it is mentioned that Amma 
II at first ruled over Vengi with Tri Kalinga, but later on 

proceeded to Kalinga where he lived for long 14 years i.e. 

from A.D. 956 to 970. But in the Mangolu grant 

it is stated that Amma’s brother Danarnava 

actually ruled over Kalinga after A.D.970 when 
he lost the throne of Vengi.* Careful examination of these 
events will prove that both Amma and his brother Danarnava 
took shelter in Kalinga from 957 to 978 A.D. under the 
protection of the Ganga suzerainty. What induced Kamar- 
nava to take this risky step can be elicited from the then 
adopted foreign policy of Kalinga, 

In the year 970 A.D, Amma II died and Danarnava came 
to the throne of Vengi. But, his rule did not exceed three 
years. One Badapa, a collateral aspirant to the Chalukyan 
throne, revolted with the help of Jataehola Bhima of the 
South, who not only killed Danarnava but also boasted 

* C. P. No, 16. of Mad. 1916—17 ; A. R. M. E,, 1917—18 , App. A.. 

No. 1 G. O. No. 1085 (Home) 10-8-1917 p. 8. ^ 

§ Ep. Ind,, Vol. XIX, p. 187. 

f An*Rcp, on, Ep. 1917, p« 182 j Jnd. Hist. ^r. Vol,, XI,, p, 48, 


liBl 
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•’ j| slaying Kamarnava and his brother \ inayadity a of 

i:| Kalin<^a, according to his Conjee veram inscription-t The 

I broken passage of that inscription runs thus 

TJ U— U 

qqqpjxq ydq qqq U U— U 

t. 

. . . 

(vide lines 2'8, 29.30 and 31 of the Conjeeveram inscription) 
It is said that data Chola Bhima after killing Nrupa^ 
Ka,ma and Danarnava of Vengi in A.D. 973-4 led an ex- 
pedition over Ealinga, although it was too distant a place 

from his own kingdom. -r i i . 

We have already stated that Kamarnava 1 ruled upto 
A. D. 978. So, there are about three years difference bet- 
ween the death-years of Danarnava of Vengi and Kamar- 
nava of Ealinga. Probably during this time data Chola 
made a huge preparation to wage war against a powerful 

kingdom like Ealinga. , ^ . 

Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyer, while edffmg the Conje- 
veram inscription, wrongly says that this achievement of 
data Chola was on Madhu-Kamarnava (A.D. 1019— 38)., 
the 9th ruler of table No.l App. II. Mr. B. V. Krishnamo, 
while re-editing this inscription, has correctly identified 
Kamarnava, whose name is mentioned in that record. 
According to him it is Kamarnava I. (A. D. 943—78) who 
suffered defeat in the hands of data Chola' . 

Presumably during this period of political manoeuvre 
the “minting ceremony” — the long standing royal insignia 
of Ealinga was given up, although it was used intermit- 
tently till the first or second decades of the 11th century A.D. 
The last known ‘GangaEra’ was incised in the 897th year 
in the Chidivalsa grant (No. App. I.) Therefore, it is quite 
improbable to say that the ‘Ganga-Samvat’ and the Ganga- 
Kadamba-Samvat” are one and the same. This wrong 
assumption led scholars to gross mistakes which mistified 
the whole issue. After the discovery of the present plates 

t Ep, Ind., Vol. XXI., p. 29—34 ; J. A, H. R, S., Vol. X., p. 17—60, 

» J. 4 H, R. s., Vol. X., p. 35. 
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was also the donor as in the other case, Rajendravarman, 
son of Maharaja Ananatavarman, in whose reign the grant 
was issued, is not known from a large number of other 
records. Combining the genealogy of Anantavarman, son 
of Rajendravarman, whose grant referred to was dated in 
the 30th year of the Ganga Era with that of the inscription 
dated in the 342nd year of the same era, we get three suc- 
cessive generations of the dynasty Viz. . Maharaja Rajendra- 
varman, his son Anantavarman (304th year) and his son 
Maharaja Rajendravarman (342nd year), 

Palaeographieally these grants resemble the two of 
Devendravarman — one dated in the 254th year evidently^ 
of the Ganga-era (I. A. XVIII, P. 144) and the other (I.A. 
XIII. P. 275) which purports evidently by clerical mistake 
to be dated in the 51st year of this era and the grant of 
Satyavarman dated in the 851st year of this era (I. A. XIV. 
P. il). These records read together would give us a list of 
kings thus : — 

(1) Anantavarman, 

(2) his son Devendravarman (25th year)* 

(8) Maharaja Devendravarman, and 

(4) his son Satyavarman (351st year)” 

{Vide Madras Epigraphic Report for the year 1918, 
P. 137. G. O. (Mad) No. 1172, Sept. 1918). 

The Government Epigraphist in the year 1935—36. 
while recording the Tekkali plates of Anantavarman G. E. 
358 remarked that “from the different wording and the 
script adopted and also from the definitely worded date of 
the record, it may be assigned to the period to which the 
plates of Satyavarman, son of Devendravarman, 
dated in the G. E. 351 belongs. (E. I. V.) Our record in 
the G. E. 35 would come seven years after Satyavarman’s 
grant and it is reasonable to infer that Anantavarman, the 
kinp' of the nresent record, who was also a son of Maharaja 
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Devendravarman, was a younger brother of Satyavarman 
The genealogy then tentatively stands thus : — 

Devendravarman 


Satyavarman Anantavarman 

(G“ E. 351) (G. E. 358) 

We have already got a line of kings for the period 
immediately preceding Satyavarman noticed in the table 
on page 137 of the Ep. Rep. for 1918, 

Maharaja Rajendravarman I. 

.1 ■ ' : 

Anantavarman G. E. 304. 

Rajendravarman II. G. E. 342. 

Provisionally assuming that Rajendravarman I was 
the son of the doner of the Chicacole plates of the Ganga 
era 51 ( Vide Keilhorns’s Northern List No, 682) which on 
palaeographical and genealogical grounds would be assigned 
to the 251st year (See also Bhandarkar’s list of Northern 
Inscriptions, No. 1480) and consequently identify its king 
with the Devendravarman of the 254th year of the Ganga- 
era (Ibid No. 681), and for similar reasons also assuming 
that Devendravarnman, the father of Satyavarman of the 
304th year the genealogy for the kings may provisionally 
be constructed as given below : — 

1. Gunarnava. 

2. Devendravarman (G. E. 183, 184) 

3. Anantavarman (G. E. 204) 

4. Devendravarman (G. E. 251, 254) 

1 ' ■ ' 

5. Rajendravarman. 


7. Devendravarman 
(G. E. 308, fl^d) 


6. Anantavarman 


L Satyavarman K),Ana,ntayf.riiaaP- 

(G, e;85i)- . V 
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{Vide An. Kep. on South Indian Epigraphy for the 
year 1985 — 86, P. 59 — 60) 

Thus the Governmf'iit Epigraphist endeavoured, to 
give a eorreet genealogy ‘of the CJangas from Gunarnava 
onwards. As there are some discrepaneies Rnmd in the 
above genealogy, 1 re<pie.st my readers to refer to the table 
No. 4, A}>p. 11 which has been prepared basing on nearly 
forty copper plate inscriptions. According to our table, 
21 kings in the early Ganga dynasty ruled in Kalinga 
between G. K. 39 to 897 i.e. 358 years, each having a period 
of rule extending to 17 years in average. 

The Government Epigraphist’s mistakes seem to have 
been due to the mistakes of the engraver of the 
inscription of Devendravarman of G, E. .51, who wrongly 
puts this date insteid of 851 (No. 4 App. I), So also the 
w'ritcr of the inscsrijdion of Devendravarman of G. E. 254 
has wrongly put this for G. E. 354. 

Dr. Fleet, while editing the Chicaeole plates of 
Devendravarman, son of Anantavarman, made an attempt 
to eorreet the eri'ors committed by the engraver, who pu:} 
its date as “eka{:>anchasat” i.e. 51. Dr. Fleet said that “the 
date of this grant must be 251 G. E.” But it ought to 
have been corrected as 351 G. E., in as much as the name of 
Sarvadeva, who was an officer under the Gangas, is men- 
tioned in this grant. And the same officer’s name is also 
found in. the Chidivalsa grant of 379 G. E. and also in our. 
Chipurupalli plates of 388 G. E. (See App. I.) He served 
uxuler the Gangas for at least 47 years. As Dr. Fleet had, 
no opportunity to verify the name of Sarvadeva since 
the last two grants were not brought to light by the 
time he edited the Ghic-aeolc gra.nt of Devendravarman ^ 
his improvised comdusiou in this respect is excusable. But 
this mistake has been maintained uptil now, having been 
overlooked by all the scholars dealing with the subject. 

Similar to this another mistake is found with regard 
to Vizagapatam plates of Anantavarman, son of Devendra- 
varman (No. 6. App. I.), in which the date is put as “Sata 
^vayi Chatus-Panchasa dyadhike” 254. Dr, Fleet’s reading 
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APPENDIX I. 

Statement of Epigraphic dccuments of the 4th Century -.Qanga-eia 


Name of 
writetxs ot 
officers of 
interest. 


Ns me of the 
rulers of the 
Kadamva 
dyanasty. 


Remarks on the dates 


Capital of the 
Gaiigas, 


Name of the Kings of 
the Ganga dynasty. 


Authority. 


Name of grant, 


Samiraja 


1 Kalingamagara, 


Unpublished (Fxamined Ananta V, — L 

by me.) Mahadevi 

Yuvaraja-Rajendra V. 

T. R. O. R/ S. Vol. XI Ananta V. 


Padali Gr 


Samiraja 


Kalingamagara. 


Mandasa Pits 


Ranameya 


Rajendra V. 
Ananta V. 
Devendra V- 


Niyarnava 

Bhimakhedi 


Simhapur Pits 


Dharmakhedi 


Dr. Fleet corrected this as 251 C 
But it is to be corrected as 251 
is written as 

q^TT^f^ i 

The date of this lose, is writtei 
Dr. Fleet corrected this as < 


Ananta V. 


Devendra V. 


Sarvadeva 


Ibid, Vol. XIV, Pp, 10 -^12 Devendra V 

I Satya V* 


The date is written as 

254 (in numericals). 

“ Gangeyavanasa 

Vijaya Rajya Samvatsara Trl Sarnia 
Athabana Saba” (Oriya 


Dharmakhedhi 


Ibid Voi. XVIII, Devendra V. 

P. 143—6. ! 

Ananta V. 
maternal uncle.) 


Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVI Devendra V 
P. 174 and E. Rep. i 

Mad. for 1935—36, Ananta V. 
Pp. 59 60. 

J. B. O. R- S., Vol XII, Ananta 
Pp. 175 -85. 


Tekkali Pits 
Simichampa Grant, 


;a M-dva'Sataka'Salila'rflsd-mita 

under lined is doubtful ) 


Bhimakhedi . 
Dharmakhedi 


Mandasa Pits 


Ranameya 


Ananta 


Chicacole Pits 


Vol VIII Pp. 168. 80 


Madhukamarnava 


DantiDut.a 


Vajrahasta 


Ponduru Pits 


Kalinganagara 


Parlakimedi I)lts 
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Geneology of the E. Gangas of Kalinga. 

Table No. 4 

1. Indra-varma I. 39 G. E. 

Rajasmha I. 

■ 1- 

2. Hasti'varma Rajasimba II G. E. 79.30.87- 

3. Indra^'varma II Rajasimba III G- E. 36,87,91 

4- Danarnava 
I 

5. Indravarma niG.E.l28, 137, 138.143, 146,149, 154, 176 

6. Gunarnava 

7. Devendra-varma I G- E- 183, 184, 192, 193, 195, 

_____ f 
1 : 1 

8- Ananta-varma I G-E- 204 9. Jaya-varma 


_ 10. Nanda-varma C. E- 221 11, 

|‘l' ■ 12. Rajendra-varma I 

f|4 • , 

I'I'I > I ; ' 

f ''; 13. Ananta-varma II 14. Devendra-varma III G.E. 308,310 

f : G.E. 284, 304 Loka Mahadevi 


15, Rajendra-varma 16. Devendra-varma IV 

G. E- 313, 342 G, E. 351. G- K C. 502. 

— ^ I __ 

1 I 

17. Satya-varma G.E. 351 18. Ananta-varma III 

Vajrabasta I- G-E- 354 

1 

19. Madbu Kamarnava alias 
Bbupendra-varma 
Marasimba G. kc 526. 
_ 1 

1 1 

20. Ananta-varma 2l, Devendra-varma V 

Vajrabasta I G. E. 397. 

G. E.'383 
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is no doubt quite correct. But, it appears that the writer 
of this inscription made a gross mistake here. Instead of 
“Satatrayi” it was put as “Satadvayi”, thus enshrouding 
the Ganga-chronology in gloom. Dharmakhedi, the well- 
known figure among the Kadamba chiefs of l^^alinga, appear 
in this grant as the maternal uncle of Anantavarma, son of 
Devendravarma of the Ganga family. The Mandasa plates 
of Dharmakhedi of Saka 900— ‘Sapta-rasa’ mention the 
name of the same Anantavarma, the overlord of the 
Kadambas. The Simhapura plates of Dharmakhedi men- 
tions the name of Devendravarma, son of Anantavarma in 
the “Ganga-Kadamba-Sambat” 520. Again, in our 
Nirakarpur plates we find that Dharmakhedi’s grandson 
Udayakhedi was living in the time of Bhupendravarma’s 
son Devendravarma, who, according to the Chidivalsa plates, 
was living in 397 G. E. From the trend of all these above 
mentioned records, it is not very difficult to infer that 
Dharmakhedi was living in the 354th year of the Ganga- 
era* but not in 254 G. E. as is accepted by scholar^ bo, 
accordingly, the correct genealogy of the Eastern Ganga s 
nnr^entftd as ffiven in our table N. 4 Appendix :N. L 



ANNUAL REVIEW OF THE BIHAR RESEARCH 
SOCIETY, 1948 - 49 . 

(By the Hon’ble Mr. Justice B.P. Sinha) 

My first pleasant duty is to thank your Excellency for 
kindly presiding over our function tonight in the midst of 
your Excellency’s manifold engagements, administrative 
as well as cultural. Your profound scholarship in Indian 
lore and your constant solicitude for the cause of learning 
are widely appreciated by all and our Society is fortunate 
in having in your Excellency as its President a potent and 
an unfailing source of inspiration. 

Our Honorary Secretary’s short report regarding the 
work of the Society during the past twelve months has been 
already circulated. I would supplement it by additional 
details relating to all aspects of its activities. At the outset 
I allude to our Journal. 

In printing the Journal we have to experience acute 
press and paper difficulties. The Patna Law Press, which 
had been printing it for the last few years, ceased to function 
some months back, and all our efforts to secure the services 
of a good Press in places like Allahabad and Calcutta proved 
to be of no avail. The same tale of handicaps under the 
present-day extraordinary circumstances was echoed from 
every quarter. At last a local Press has been persuaded 
to undertake the printing of the Journal, and we expect the 
standard of its work to be satisfactory. 

In view of these unavoidable factors, we have combined 
the four numbers of our Journal into two issues, one for 
March-June and the other for September-December. At 
the beginning of the first issue appears the Annual Review 
of our Society in 1947 - 48 . This is followed by Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar’s Address at the last Annual Meeting of our Society 
on ’‘'Rajputana—ihe Death of the Old Order at the end of the 
18th Century”, in the course of which the veteran and 
reflective historian significantly observed : “The history of 
the disintegration of the Mughal Empire at the close of the 
eighteenth centpry is a tale full of tragic pathos, but it is 
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no less rich in political instruction when we have the patience 
to read it aright. What is not so well-known is that this 
material and moral ruin affected the Hindu princes and 
people of Rajputana no less than the grandees and ryots of 
the Mughal provinces. The Rajputs represented the noblest 
elements of the Hindu character, and the saddest aspect 
of the fall of the Delhi Empire was, to nay mind, the utter 
degradation of the chivalrous race and the hopeless misery 
of this land of Rajas”. Next appears an article on ’‘Kaeha 
Gupta and Rama Gtipta' by the renowned Bombay historian. 
Rev. H.Heras, S.J. The learned writer tries here to assign 
definite places to Kaeha Gupta and Rama Gupta in 
Gupta history, on the basis of a few coins with regard to the 
former and literary evidence regarding the latter, though 
they are not mentioned in epigraphs. The third paper is 
a critical study by Dr. B.B. Mazumdar, Principal, H.D. Jain 
College, Arrah, of a manuscript containing 'Vidyapati's 
Padas’.lt was recently discovered at Rambhadrapur in the 
Darbhanga District by Pandit Vishnulal Shastri, a Patna 
University Research Assistant working under the guidance 
of Dr. K.K. Datta. The learned writer of this article justly 
points out the unique value of the Rambhadrapur manus- 
cript and writes that “though many of its pages are missing 
and some are torn and mutilated and rendered indistinct, 
yet, this is the one old manuscript found up till now in the 
Indian Union which, contains as many as 60 padas with the 
distinct Bhanitas of Vidyapati and five others which are also 
known to have been written by him.” On the recommenda- 
tion of Dr. K.K. Datta, the Vice-Chancellor of the Patna 
University has been pleased to purchase it for the newly 
started Manuscript Section of the University Library for 
which scholars are thankful to him. The next paper 
contains an exhaustive study of three important epigraphs 
on copper plates discovered by Sri G.^amdas of Jeypore 
(Koraput District, Orissa) in 1944 at Kesaribeda in Umerkot 
thana of that district. These inscriptions relate to Maharaja 
Arthapati Bhattaraka of the Nala family who, according to 
the writer, was ruling in Kosala in the middle of the 3rd 
century A.D. This is followed by a learned contribution on 
"Law of Nations in Andeird IndiN I by % Hon’bleMr. Justice 
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V. Ramaswami of the Patna High Court, who observes on 
the authority of some original sources that the roots of 
international law are to be traced far back in India’s past. 
After this appears a paper on ‘‘The Antiquity of the Nezoars 
of Kathmandu ’ by Prof. D.R. Regmi, M.A., D. Litt. of 
Benares, in which he tries to show that the Newars “existed 
as early as the sixth century B.C. and that they belonged to 
the confederacy of the Vrijji clans”. Next we have a paper 
on ''The Evil Spirits of the Grihy a- Sutras by Sri Alakh 
Niranjan Pande Shastri of Benares who has discussed in it 
what he understands to be the real significance in the 
conception of such evil spirits as they appear in the Grihya- 
Sutras, and concludes that the “fundamental idea about the 
evil beings is essentially spiritual and philosophical”. After 
this comes a detailed and original article on '‘The Family 
of Engineers who built the Tajmahal and the Delhi Fort' by 
Dr. Syed Sulaiman Nadvi of Shibli Academy, Azamgarh. 
It is based on some old Persian sources. The next article 
contains important ''Epigraphhic Notes' by Sri Adris Banerjee, 
Curator, Nalanda Museum. He has studied in it some 
inscriptions throwing new light on monastic establishments 
at Nalanda. This is followed by a paper by Swami Prana- 
nanda, F.R.G.S. of the Holy Kailas and Manasarovar on 
The old caves at Barari, situated about four miles east of 
Bhagalpur. We have earlier references to these caves by 
Hiuen Tsang in the seventh century A.D., by Hamilton 
Buchanan in the early 19th century and by Alexander 
Cunningham. The present writer actually went to the spot 
and has thrown some new light on the caves. After this 
comes an article from the pen of Dr. Jagadish Narayan 
Sarkar of Patna College on the economic importance of 
‘‘Patna and its environs in the nth century'. It presents 
to us an interesting and a detailed account of the varied 
manufactures, extensive trade, finance and exchange, etc. 
of this area on the authority of some contemporary sources. 
The last article in this issue is by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Bissheshwar Nath Reu of Jodhpur on ‘Some Imperial 
Formans addressed to Rathor Durgadas' which the writer 
discovered in the possession of the descendants of that 
chivalrous Rathor chief. In Appendix to this issue we have 
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most legitimate cultural activities in a province like that of 
ours which can justly look back with pride on a glorious past 
as a source of inspiration to march on cori’ect lines in a 
period of much needed re-orientation of our oiitlook. While 
there is no doubt that immense material problems await 
solution for human welfare, we cannot afford to ignore the 
soul of man which has got to be supplied with due spiritual 
nourishment for attainment of perfection. Cultural renaissance 
and progress are indispensable prerequisites for national 
regeneration and growth of any country. At the parting 
of the ways today in human history, we must all be fully 
conscious of our responsibility in recovering our glorious 
cultural heritage, which had been tarnished for generations 
under some unwholesome influences. 

For this the stock of varied collections in our Library 
must be much more replenished so that it develops: as a 
splendid treasurehouse of information for researches. Suitable 
provision should also be made for quicker cataloguing and 
more effective utilisation of our valuable collections of 
Tibetan Manuscripts, particularly by the appointment or a 
Tibetan Research Scholar. 

When the new age demands a new History of India t o 
be written on correct rational lines, Bihar as the classic land 
of culture and civilisation age after age has a special res- 
ponsibility on herself in this respect. We here must place 
at the disposal of our master architects, who contemplate 
refashioning our history, all these vast raw materials which 
lurk in abundance in secluded corners of this historic province 
in various forms, such as iconographs, epigraphs, coins, old 
historical and literary manuscripts in different languages 
and state as well as private documents. For all this, may 
I appeal to those who are in the respective capacities 
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members of the Council for their ungrudging help to me. 
I.astly, I must express the gratitude of the Society to Dr. 
K.K. Datta, whose researches are well-known, for the great 
care and pains with which he has been editing the Journal 
of the Society. 
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A NOTE ON ABHIDHARMA-SAMUCCAYA 

BHASYA AND ITS AUTHOR STHIRAMATI (?)’ 

By Prahlad Pradhan 

This is a Rahula manuscript, photo of which was 
brought from Tibet by M.P. Rahula Sankirtyana in his 
second tour of 1989 and the negatives are deposited in the 
Library of the Bihar Research Society. The photo- 
prints of this Ms. are in the Album No. 12th, covering the 
pages 41 — 2 to 51—2 i.e. 21 pages in total. But some of 
the negatives are damaged and therefore prints of those 
duplicate negatives are in duplicate. For example, one 
negative marked 2A being cut slantingly on the right hand- 
side corner up is duplicated. Another negative marked 
SB also similarly being cut and the folio No. 42b being 
omitted, are also duplicated and corrected. Further the 
negatives after 8A and 8B, the negatives are marked as 
lOA and lOB, but actually these should be 9 A and 9B instead 
of lOA and lOB as these are in continuation of 8B. Thus 
the whole manuscript of 149 leaves is distributed in the 
photograph in 18 right negatives, the obverse being on 
‘A’ and the reverse on ‘B’ being marked as lA, IB, 2A, 

2B, etc. The folios are arranged on two columns 

on each page of the photograph generally containing 8 
folios in each column i.e. 16 folios in each page with the 
exception that there is one extra folio middle below in each 
of 4A and 4B and another extra folio in the second column 
of 6A and 6B, i.e. 17 folios in each of these pages. There 
are 9 folios in each column of 8A and 8B, i.e. 18 folios on 
each, 9 folios in the first column and 10 folios in the second 
of each of lOA and lOB, i.e. 19 folioes on each. But there 
is no page number on the leaf of the third folio of the second 
column of 4A and 4B and the leaves of the first and second 
folios of 7A and 7B, i.e. the 98th leaf is duplicated. Thus 
we are getting 9 x16 + 7-2=149 leaves altogether distributed 
in these 18 negatives. 

1 A note on Abhidharma Samuccaya is published in the Indian His- 
orical Quarterly Vol, XXW, June 1948, No. 2. 







name of the book, but I could not adjust the abbreviation 
with the name of the work, as the name of this work given 
in the report of Rahulaji is Abhidharma Samuceaya 
Bhasya. Had it been 35-bT'<q-, ^r, if, better arbrsfr, ?r, sTrEsrit could 
have easily been equated. Does this 'g-' stand for 

Rahulaji has given a descriptive report on these Mss. 
only from which we inay know about the original size, 
the find-spot etc. He reports that the original Ms. is 
found in the Ngor monastry and further he says “the name 
of the book is from adirgg T, author- 

( )» scrip t-Magadhi, size- 11| — 2g”, leaves-149, lines 

on each page-6, and it is complete.(JB&ORS.Vol.XXI, 
1935, Part i, P.35). But on the examination of the manus- 
cript it appears from the colophon that the name of the 
5th chapter only is Samkathya Viniscaya and the name of 
the whole book is Abhidharma-Samuceaya Bhasya and this" 
is complete. The colophon runs thus ; — 
itsii srPfr«w?r^T=5gq- gTEgg fTF? 

!EPTF?r: ll«ll 3Tgi-=g?5'Er l 1 

This is the only colophon and there is not any another 
sign or sentence to indicate the end of any other chapter 
though there are some sentences to indicate the end of 
topics such as epr fEgsr: I (186), 

W«?r: 1 [ 366 ] tl 11 

ggro: ll'att [ 886 ] ggro: 1 [416] 

and the like. The ‘T’ in the note of Rahulaji. 
indicates that it exists in the Tibetan translation. In the 
Tibetan translation there are two works called (1) Chos 
mnon pa kun las btus pahi bsad pa or Abhidharma Samu- 
ccaya Bhasya and (2) mnon pa chos kun las btus pahi 
rnam par bsad pa shes bya ba or Abhidharma Samuceaya 
Vyakhya Nama and both are attributed to the same author . 
Rgyal bahi Sras or Jinaputra (see A Complete Catalogue', 
of the Tibetan Buddhist canons, Btanygur and Kahnf' 
gyur, No.4035 and 4054) as appears from the colophon^ 
In the colophon of both of these translations we see “^lol?" 
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dpon rgyal bahi sus kyis mdsad pa rdsogs so” or the work 
of Acharya Jinaputra ends, (sthw ^PTTRnr) Therefore 

the author’s name instead of Yasomitra as given l)y 
Rahulaji appears to be Jinaputra. 

But who is this Jinaputra ? In the Chinese transla 
tion this work is attributed to Sthiramati. (See the 
Nanjio’s Catalogue No, I 78). There No. 1178 is To 
shan- o-phi-ta mo tsa lun and it is translated 
into Sanskrit as Mahayanabhidharma Samyukta 
Samgiti Sastra. But it should be Mahayanabhidharma 
Samuccaya Bhasya or Vyakhya as correctly given in the 
Tibetan translation. On it a note is given that “This 
is a commentary on No. 1199 (i.e. Mahayanabhidharma 
Samuccaya but not Mahayanabhidharma Samgiti Sastra 
as given there), compiled by the Bodhisattva Sthiramati, 
translated by Heuin Tsang A. D. 646 of the Than dynasty 
A.D.618-907. 16 fasciculi and further it is said that it is 
wanting in the Tibetan translation. But it exists in the 
Tibetan translation as we have already seen. Not only 
that, in the Chinese there is only one version whereas in 
the Tibetan translation there are two. Therefore Jina- 
putra of the Tibetan translation might have been an 
epithet or another name of Sthiramati. 

< But is this Bhasya written by Sthiramati ? In the 
Chinese translation there is the word which means 
‘compilation’. In the Nanjio’s Cataligue also we see 
‘^compiled by the Bodhisattva.” This is very significant. 
‘It is ‘compiled’ but not written. A very important note on 
it given by Kue Chi in his Vijnana Matrata Siddhi also 
suggests the same thing. There he says “Sthiramati 
was contemporary of Dharmapala and was the pupil of 
Gunamati. He was born in Lo Lo Kuo (Lata country ?) 
in South India. He was expert in Nyaya and was a pro- 
, found scholar of the Sastras of both the schools or Yanas. 
He is the man who defended the Kosa of Vasubandhu 
and refiited the exponents of the Nyaya school as there 
scholar Samgha Bhadra who had 
a .wdt^ - called. Kosasani Sastra (?) and,” 
■ the Sarvastivadin SchboL Why this w ‘0.S 
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written ? Because Vasubandhu was first initiated in the School 
of Sautrantikas when he entered the Order, but later on 
converted himself to Sarvastivadin. Yet he wrote the 
Ivosa on behalf of the Sautrantikas. That was w'hy 
Sanghabhadra, as a Sarvastivadin attacked the Kosa with 
his new work called Kosasani Sastra. And then Sthira- 
mati came ^out and dfended Vasubandhu. What he 
did was ‘compilation’ or Tsa-tsi (or Abhidharma 
Samuccaya Bhasya) and it was meant for the refutation of 
Nyayavadins. In the Chinese tradition, it is said that 
the Nyaya theory was not known in China but known 
tin he western country (i.e. India. ) or Tsi lun 
(Abhidharma Samuccaya) was composed by Asanga and 
its commentary was written by (Simha-Bodh? ) 
and was compiled by Sthiramati How he compiled 
was that the original text of Asanga and the commentary 
by Simhabodhi were separate works and he made the 
happy fusion.” 

In the life of Vasubandhu” by Paramartha translated 
by Takakusu also we get some reference to the controversy 
between Vasubandhu and Sangha Bhadra and there it is 
said that “Satyanusara sastra” was written by 
Samgha Bhadra in refutation of the Kosa of Vasubandhu, 
instead of Kosasani as we get here. But whatever that 
may be, it seems to be almost sure that Sthiramati compiled 
the Abhidharma Samuccaya Bhasya in defence of Vasu- 
bandhu and refutation of Samgha Bhadra. He did not 
write it originally, but simply compiled as the Chinese 
tradition goes. It was Simha Bodhi (?) who wrote the 
commentary originally and probably as an independent 
work. Sthiramati simply did the compilation. That is 
probably why we get some long passages from other texts 
also such as Mahayana Sutralamkara and the like which 
would be discussed later on. Long passages, concluded 
with the words 

^ the same 

conclusion. Probably' also this is the reason why ^ it is said 
.isrmmi': matiad ia polopte 
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^rnr of tlie autlior is 

given. 

However, there are two transiatioas in the Tibetan 
and one is called Bhasya. and the other is called Vyakhya, 
and there is only one translation in the Chinese and the 
present manuscript is the only text available so far. Our 
available text begins with ‘hi??} 

WJTT!i?c%^ivrrf^5, 

fs:f?wtsg?fst i 37?r?^5RTg?f?r: i i 

When we compare the three translations two 
in the Tibetan and one in the Chinese- with 
the present text, we see that the Bhasya in the 
Tibetan translation (Bstangyur and Kahngyur 4053) 
corresponds with the present text and that also, opens with 
the translation of the same passages quoted above. But 
the Vyakhya in the Tibetan translation (4054) and the 
Chinese translation open with a few verses followed by a 
long paragraph which is not found in the present text nor 
in the Bhasya. After that paragraph, the corresponding 
translation of the opening passage of the present text, as 
quoted above, comes in both the translations. Fuidher 
the style of the Tibetan translation of the Vyakhya and 
the, Chinese translation is to quote the lines or the passages 
in full from the original text of the Abhidharma Samuecaya 
and then to give the portion of the commentary on it 
whereas the present text of the commentary and the 
Bhasya in the Tibetan translation do iiot quote the full 
text but only the Praiikas or the portion required to be 
commented upon and sometimes even that is also omitted 
and only the commentary is given. Thus there is much 
similarity between the present text and the Bhasya in the 
Tibetan translation in one hand and the Chinese translation 
and the Vyakhya in the Tibetan translation on the other, 
though these four agree with each other in general. 
Therefore we may say safely presume that there were two 
versions of the Abhidharma Saniuccaya Bhasya of which 
only this one is available so far. 

Such is the importance of the book. If any day 
fhe book of Simha-Bodhi would be found, it would throw 
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much light on it. It occupies an important place in the 
history of the development of the Kosa school also. • 
Further, of the Abhidharma Samuccaya of Asanga in 
the Rahula Collection only 17 scattered leaves are available 
out of 44 (or45) leaves in my estimate. In my restoration 
work of the missing portion from the Chinese and the 
Tibetan translations this work has rendered a great help 
with some quotations from the original text here and there 
such as. “q^r'^;RT?J?5rPci,^r5i;T5T5''’rfi^ (2a) 

etc, (516) It also generalh’' gives clue to the original words 
of the text in the explanatory sentences such as. 

I , >3 mmmmm m mmmsessmmsm ' 

Here the underlined words 

and appears to be the original words 

of the text. In the passage, g qTqsTtTaT?^q^gq'crTgqT5[T^? qw =qatT- 

qTf5WT’<:qrrrqqr^q 3Tf jjf I §r?:TT?lgT 

g-q¥iPTr%# i win iqf ^■qRjrc 

tr^^rcqiwf I 

The underlined words give some chie to the probable 
restored passage i 'r^srrqjrtsr^fi^rq^^nsqT^q I 

«qr%f^lT5JTf?s i” 

Similarly in the passage ggr 

i mj (t) fr fgfrr^- 

gqr %^qT% ( ? %erqt ) q-qr^tr i 

q-arr %gq^ fiffr? e^qn q«rTf*i€?q?Ttlqq^S, ’i?q'gts> 

^ RfrT?rqwrJ?Jrt5t i gg gf#$r^q^ sqqa^Tq'i' %pr \ 

these underlined words put together, made a complete sentence 
which is found in the corresponding Tibetan and Chinese 
translations of the text. 

Further this commentary suggests some different readings 
such as w^grcf^^g, ?rfqfg»7fg, q/gqfe# etc. in places 

of frflfggfg, qft«g:i'la7g. etc- in the Abdhidharma- 

samuccaya. It also solves the ; problem of spme extra 
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passages found in the Chinese and Tibetan translations of the 
text, some of which are traced in this commentary such as 
^ (iia), f (496), 

(1106) and the like. This is discussed in detail 
elsewhere. 

Further in this work, we see references of some 
Sutras and some Sastras. SomeiSutras are referred to by 
their names, which throw some more light on them. Some 
of the names’ of the Sutras mentioned in this book are 
(1) Aksayamati Nirdesa Sutra, i (2)Aksaya mati Sutras 
(3) Satpurusagati Sutra, a (4) Angulyagra Sutra, 4 (o)Vibhanga 
Sutra, 5 (6) Arya Maitreya Pariprccha, e (7)Aupamya Sutra, 

(8) Sujata Sutra, s (9) Audakopama Sutra, 9 (10) Anitya 

Sutra, 10 ( 11 ) Asvadana Sutra, u (12) Pratitya Samutpada^s 
Sutra, and (18)Buddhaksepa Sutra. 1 3 

I (96a) 

s[S3?rn t (96b) i 

?3?g^q-iI^5!J3T3HT^ \ (113a) I 

*n^®:{|ciT?r3:r ?Ti^% jtr 

S'si^Rf 11% ^n^sr% w- m 

1 (114a) 

(114 b) i 

6 qiqq'^^so’gr 

f !(r?n%!iRRT =g Jr«fT^ (?T)grg#^jrq^^!n;t 1 ( 129 b) l 

7 srfs^qi^ i fr?r«rr qr^r 

j. 3W^rt sr%%tq5% I g?f%J=aT*rR3gt 

qRfr?^[ §r ]flfR: i 

- ■ , 3^5T: sr&%H'J I 
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1%!IT1T: l WJTsTS!^ IT^'f^cT^^J' Sf^EWT?: I 

sri^a: ! srsiRT^ft^^rrsiiJifTW- 

i;¥iqn%^a- afi:Et=0cr5rf^is5T=i!jT!?ra^t?wi^ ?Lra^ \ [135 a] 

9 crfe'4> f^=W3: ^f^cT S^3- 

^JT^rar; l 'fr^^^rr; ^^x 1 [135 b] I 

10 a^r^TT ^mgq?^ ?r#TS€> ^ fwgq?q& gl gt ^4 

?fjT5q?m% €: Hirgq^^ra l [135 b] 

1 1 [a] cfqi^n' ?ff?a' fir^^q: sTT^qrai: ^t^qjrrfqaT ^rq^iqi't 

^frrdqr^^ ^ qw^fq?qT a^sT^^qtsflqqftfaa: i ?f??qT?qTq qriqRqi 
w?q%?rTqqTqT?at qf^q: I ^ qrqfs^r^f ^m4lqT?a: i ^qjaarflit 

5q^q'5[r«T^^r^T?^4^iq sr^^qai qiq'^'qT? w^qi qTqqg^qf. y^-qq? 

?fftfqiqf«^i^s?rfRq2q^f%qm5q^=T srCTq4lsi%i=cqJi%Jr qRactfia: i 

[136 a] 

[b] aqiqT^qi^qrqJi^^ l gxqai^qiiqTqRHqiftq 

q^r^KTfq^T q^wq qfOT afra^qr qr^if^qiw 

=q I [137 a] 

' [c]aqrqrfrq w qjaq^%i^^'q’:T’TfqqqTq.”*”‘[ 137 a] 

1 1 qqrqr scftR qg^qR^q' qqK qql^ ?r?qtcqTqifqqsaq^ qq 

qrfqqnqcqqT: q^qJTO f^qqifq 1 [137 b] i 

13 qqiqT q?qT?: ?q qlfqq^aqiqi qlfqqR^tq^T q^R* ^qqiqi^T 

qqqtq^qqfqfqf^xrqr qtfqqRTqt RR 
^scRqq^TCRciT %i% I [138 b] 

There are some quotations from the Sutras in a general way 

with the words such as q-^^qqrfq g^'iqirq (6b) q^W qqq^T (m), 

qqlq;' (40a, 54b, 85a 130b,) (47b) g?(T5qT^’3r^(57a), ^ 

ts qiRR^% (74a), qqq^T (80b, ll0b),.qTqT3qt^q (135a) 
qqRi' gq (145b),nTqrqT qqqnq (95b), ^qrqtR^XqfTqffq (88b), q|^ 
and the like- Some of these may be traced. For 

examples— js. t- 

?qw5rR qiqqrgwTft ^qq^cr^qs q% fmq|K 

^?if5i (6b) is found in its pali form in the Samyukta Nikaya, 
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Similarly i 

g^Ji;ll 

srJ!T?ii?n^ l 

^ II occurs in 

srr^'^’Tra:. q-Riftqd ?r?T5q?2rr5qft 

?^flcr ^ qs^qr?r^f5%f^4t{& -Jrrq-: fr€JTtir5^?ds?5Tt?q-3?rq; 

wq?t’5tsq^TO; srwdfg^r: srsq^cft^cT comes in 

ct^qi “q?[r aT^'T'jfT sr??? occurs in the 

Dharmacakra Pravartana Sutra. !Tr% ■‘qRtTq?r#{% comes 

in Dharmapada (Bhiksu. 13). 

But there are some quotations from some Sutras 

which I have not yet been able to .trace. 

Besides there are some quotations apparently from 
some Sutras without even any general reference. But 
from the language they appear to be Sutras. For 
example :- in the passage, “^c^rfr I qg 

^ Her t KTHr: ?rHrHH|5:r nr nr nrd qr 

qrHfww ?nr#sr 

nrsTEt n^rn'lfn the language seems to be of a Sutra, 

but no reference is given either in general way or in parti- 
cular. Such examples are also many. Sometimes it gives some 
additional portion of a Sutra such as nt? ^ irefifnalni: 
nninr 5:?r «nrnr: un^scr nqfJH nninr i3:qrr nqe^qrr 

Hnrnr Hrrft?rMq<flra (107) in continuation of Ki ^ nninte' nnq?rr 

nnrHHn^fn^ft 

3eqg^ I ^rfq?r%tH^S¥n: qrewr: | TnfnHirg fTfirornri-^ in Abhid- 

hama Samuccaya (2AH-B6) 

Further the commentary gives also much help to restore 
and reconstruct some more Sutras. In the Abhidharma 
Samuccaya* probably there was a passage '*q?rnqcrr 
fnrVg qri%n h# ngftlc^fnrl^” (64) 
and then each of the clauses is explained. Unfor- 
tunately this portion is missing. But with the help of the 
commentary the original words might be restored, and if it 
would be reconstructed, it would be something like 
^=HT , H# 37^1% ^raqrqHqxqr ngflr 

Hgfw grsqferTw. srsrsai^ 
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?rl^ErraQtft^TW'l^«^5^T=^rd 

"we may reconstruct a tew more texts like this. For example, 
there is a passage ?:RqTtFraT ^5f5?r i 

Ilf^rHTsr'^jRn-’Ti ^rqfrecrqfr?^ ^r^- 

1 1,94a) I qfe^rfe- 

Q-qifcrrfR ^ SfRqRfk^q^ i” (94E). Then it is said:— 
^TPcTql^qR^ffri ’Tsirq>R 

qi?f?FRi’ I 


But it is difficult to say wnemer n is irum suiuc .juwo. v^x 
Sastra so long the original source is not traced. 

Of the Sastras, there is the reference of Vimsdaya 

Samgrahaniby name. The passage begins with “cr^?r?r5i5r^¥R 
JR41& I it fq^r 

“3qT^RTf?WI5# qiJT R 5^ 1 
qTTR^S3ti^'tsr^iTJTn%^3raf5r*ii II” 

i?;?r?qir^i?R^T*tT3r ^qrn: i 5i'?i*ir 

5qTf?Mr sTx^cisqr i ?r;3^qir?rqrqffiT ?rr8T^qT^Tqr#qqcr: ^if^qfxq^iTqxr; 

5qsqfr^4>T^^T: qRk*q-7?r: qmqqrrR^Tqr^R^xT: 

t> ■ V ■ , . 

Then each is explained very elaborately with a quotation 

ftom some Sutra such as rr*® uu5m ftsm .jra 
urttfi and it ends with ^ wr^^raiTOafttu^ ^teP> =i 3®’>» i 
a^aflRtx wi ^ u^tftxr ^ ^ 

1 ^^qT^cfJiqTR ^wrffsoflcTxTf 

nt^iTT^i 35 ^ ' (13a -15a). 

I strongly feel that this is a verbal quotation from the 
orisinal text from which it was compiled. That seems to 
ci-xr!. nf this work as there are many a long quota- 
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3qrf%?ff^%crT ‘|•*■upto qHfRgwsrkH%!a^RW5?Tr«fT?r; i 

(P- 102-103) are exactly quoted in tne same wording in 
this book (97b-100b) wtihi some minor differences which are 
important from the point of view of deciding the different 
readings. The follwing passages also may be compared: — 
Mahayana Sutralamkara. 

qftturJTJrTW^f^^ l ?r^R5TT^=i3jTfiRfw; srrq%5 s:E5qr: i 

f^:?qRrqTg?q?^f^53^wsq%^^ri?i; i q'^q^rfR^rfwcffqrwt S'sr'I q-sii^- 
^<!rsr%q^r2RR#Rr?r^3^% wT»TTs:5T qfr^qrR^rTfiT^ffwtfRWTJTRiwft^ 

qf*ITf I 

wwi^ gr^TTffqt ftqq^ =? ii«T?iT: I ll 

I iTJWwrfiq^ffe I 5rRwfr5q ??qfor^% itwRife^^ql f? 

!, =g gfi«rcrT fi% f%Rg?3r^qRJTJrfffqqq%’i!f?iRif?% 

f%q^^ l^»5rarr ?rqftfT%m 1 ^ ?Wf5qjtRRRsr%?irTR^- 

qftip^! I (Page 82) I 

Abhidharma Samuccaya Bhasya. 

(a) Rq^cqfgR^irrfw'RRq'^^Tqg'rtTfrr^ff^: 

STT^ . 


^q-q^rrjf^Rrqr i i 

g|;5Cri5:qiTR q'qrql’f ^isqrf^r i qftqirRJTTfRtrfw * 

(The rest the same. 108a 4- b) 

(b) i ^rn^ifirjrrqt l ?r 

(b) wq "ai, JTfrqrt gsTRs^q glOTHTgr: ?f%^ 

In the context of Abhisandhi Viniseaya two verses 
are quoted from the Dharmapada in the Abhidharma 
Samuccaya. The verses are :- 

(i) wigtfqgq: irt usrrgi ^ ^ sTtftg! ! 

, gd 3'^^ 11 

(ii) «Pi^sf gf “gr 5^; I 

fgRffiqfl gT^gwt g # ii 

But the explanation of these verses given in this work are 
quite different than that given in the Atthakatha by 
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Biuldhaghosa. Bucidhaghosa equates mother, father, 
king, two Srotrix'^as, the kingdom and the followers with 
Desire (I’anha), Egoism (Asmimana), the View of Perma- 
nency and ruipermanency (Sassatuceheda Ditthi), 12 Bases 
(Dvadasayatanas), and Pleasure and Attachment 
(Nandiraga), (Dh. A. Pakinnaka.5.). But in the present 
work, at first a long explanation of the apparent meaning 
is given and then these are equated with Desire (Trsna), 
Action and Birth (Karmabhava), Sopadana Vijnana, Drsti 
and Silavrataparamarsa, six Bases (Sadayatanas) and their 
Objects (Sagocara). 

The inconsistency of the second verse is explained in 
this work as follows 

I fcrR^T^r*. 

Further in this context in the Abhidharnia Samuccaya 
in the missing portion two Sutras are quoted which ^^pear to 

be enigmatic and mystic. One is: — 
cfTiR^rdRciRf i%si i I 

I R s'fe I ^ 1 An 

interpretation of this Sutra is given in this work as ‘Ricaq'W^r- 

3-RT%fw qwfs^sRn-gqTTflTW I R sfs i 

scRi^qftq^^r^t (148b) 

The language of the other Sutra is more aggresive. It 
runs like this;-“^f^«f^^ fflT^rq’: qsRmt; g-qRf«rat ^=gn;U nqra^qwqi 
sdr^qsr rnTRi^m: i qrw q^^j q^ i 

5WR% I W*fl^ S’! ^ ^mq?r% i” This enigmatic expression is 
simplified with the interpretation as follows:— ts^FRfJTR 
q?^5i sunqfqq^fqq-TS^^r ^«[T^frqR5T%ii H?q?RirasiT^fiiTR 
OT*TT ^qqf% i ?Rir=^srtRrl^r3; t 

1. HTstrfesTRR^^ ijRfrfejriRTqR^qnqR^ gRiRRqR 


■■-.f 
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3?q«T ^ q=^r?Rr?r^ %;Ta%q#?ir 

g I ?f5ifl%qt>jr =fiT^i!r 53TW5=!j'atf& IFc^rr i 9r*f)=^ “qf 

I ?fftra5q^i:Ts:%JT a^r^fr =^;95^rOT%5T 5 ^ 1 : 3 ?r: 

^^TiriTs:^ ?wmirar i^f^T 1 (149 A) 

Further it is clear from these two passages also how 
far this work is helpful in reconstructing the original text. 
Moreover these two passages throw more light on the 
development and influence of Tantrism on Buddhism in 
the age of and before Asanga. 

These are a few points I could at present observe 
after a general reading of the work. This is a rough estimate 
in brief. A close and detailed study would throw much 
light, I hope, on some of the problems of the Abhidharma 
school. Further, I hope, the text would be published soon. 







THE SUNGA DYNASTA^ 


Tarapada Bhattacharya M.A., DXitt. 

Professor, B.N. College, Patna. 

An attempt has been made in this paper to co-relate 
the kings, bearing the title ‘Mitra,’ whose coins have been 
found out in various places of Northern India, with the 
Sunga kings of Magadha. ^Cunningham and V.A. Smith 
assigned those coins to a We which falls within the 
reigning period of the Sunga kings i.e. 185 B.C. to 72 B. C. 
Jayaswal and Raychaudhuri already identified some of 
these kings with those of the Sunga dynasty. First we 
give a list of these kings whose names are known from 
coins and inscriptions, along with the places over which 


1. Ayumitra. 

or 

Vayumitra. 

2. Vijaymitra. 

3. Satyamitra. 

4. Dhanadeva, 

5. Devamitra. 


1. Agnimitra. 

2. Suryamitra. 

3. Bhanumitra. 

4. Indramitra. 

5. Phalgunimitra 

6. Bhadraghosha^ 


Kosam. 

1. Jyeshthamitra. 

2. Brahmmamitra, 

3. Gomitra. 

4. Bahasatimitra. 

5. Asvaghosha. 

6. Devamitra. 
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THE SUNGA DYNASTY 
FROM INSCRIPTIONS. 


t J. B. R. S 


A. Qaya and Rajgir- B- Ayodhya. 

1. Indragnimitra. 1. Phalgunideva. 

2. Brahmamitra. 2. Dhanadeva. 

3. Amogha. 

4. Bahasatimitra. 

D. Mathura- 

1. Vishnumitra. 

2. Dharma (or Brahma)mitra. 


C- Pabhosa (Kosam] 

1. Odraka. 

2. Bahasatimitra. 


D. Mathura- E, Vidisa etc- 

1. Vishnumitra. ■ 1- Bhagabhadra. 

2. Dharma (or Brahma)mitra. 2* Bhagavata. 

3. Phagu(Di)aeva. 

4. Rebatimitra* 

Of these names, most are to be found in Smith’s 
catalogue of coins. The Kosam coins are mentioned under 
‘Inscribed, circular, various coins’ (p 205). The coin of 
‘Ayumitra’ is of doubtful reading. It may be read as of 
‘Vayumitra.’ 

We have to discuss first the kings mentioned 
in the inscriptions. We cannot agree with Dr Barua 
that Brahmmamitra was a king of Magadha after Indra- 
gnimitra whose wife Kuramgi dedicated the Bodhgaya 
Rails. Indragnimitra was the king of Gaya and Rajgir 
which formed one province at that time, and Brahmma- 
mitra was a contemporary of his, ruling over another part 
of India viz Kosam and Mathura. As the names of both 
the kings are found on Bodhgaya Rails, no other conclu- 
sion may be accepted. The same Rails contain the name 
of ‘Amogha’ who was perhaps the son of Indragnimitra. 
He was not yet king, but later on ascended the throne as 
mentioned in the Puranas. Bahasatimitra of the Khar- 
avela inscription was definitely a king of Rajgir, Ahich- 
chatra and Kosam, while the king of Magadha, whom 
also Kharavela defeated, must have been another king 
ruling at Pataliputra, who fled to Mathura perhaps in 
the court of one his relatives. All these indicate that the 
successors of Agnimitra were ruling over different parts of 
the Sunga empire. , 

Regarding the Ayodhya inscription of Dhanadeva 
we also differ from Barua. The inscription is clearly of a 
king named Dhanadeva who was not the sixth brother 
or son of Pushyamitra, but sixth in descent from the 
founder of the Sunga dynasty. His father was Phalgudeva 
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were 10 in number and they ruled for 112 years 
la. The Puranic manuscripts mention many 
1 the namfes. We need not take them as 
r, we find that many such kings mentioned 
nas are also known from contemporary coins 
ts of the Sunga Empire. It is therefore likely 
erent Puranas and their difterent copies were 
ifierent parts of India, the writers of the Mss, 

Lg the Sunga kings, sometimes put down the 
)se kings who really did not rule ovci Magadha, 
s places where these copies were written. We 
therefore, to pick out such names and try to 
in their proper locality. 

amitra ruled for a long time, sixty-six years 
, the Vayu-Purana, and 36 years according to 
las. In any case, he was a very old man when 
Lgnimitra was also thus pretty old. when he 
is father, and so could not have ruled lor a long 
ording to some authorilies, he had also a 
h the Brahmins for which he was dethroned, 
he ruled for 8 years, it is not improbable that 
lo were also now pretty grown up, became rulers 
ious parts of the empire. One, Vasumitra, is 
have been ruling over Vidisa even during the 
f Pushyamitra. The division of the Sunga 
;r Agnimitra is very probable ; but we need not 
it it was the result of any internal dissension, 
iwal tried to show that the Puranas appear to 
lat Pushyamitra had eight sons. Though his 
not be accepted, there are reasons to believe 
uitra had eight sons. One of these eight, we 
‘Vasumitra.’ Another was called ‘Vasu-Jyeshtha’ 
lamitra’ as in coins. These names indicate thaf 
of Agnimitra were named after the eight Vasus of 
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It was probably due to the capture of Magadha by these 
tribes that there is a great confusion in the Puranas in the 
list of kings who ruled after ^'asllnht^a. Hence we find 
Bhadraka and Odraka mentioned in place of Andhraka. 
Bhadraka and Odraka both really ruled — not perhaps 
immediately after Vasumitra at Magadha. The former 
was Bhagabhadra of Pleliodorus inscription, and the latter 
was the ruler of Prabhasa or some other part of the Sunga 
Empire. We need not count Odraka’s 10 years rule with 
that of the Sunga kings. We may reckon two years for 
his rule in Magadha, as some Puranas say. 

The Andhras and Pulindas ruled according to the 
Puranas for 5 years only. A powerful scion of the Sunga 
family might have come to Magadha from another part 
of the Empire and drove away the Southern tribes from 
Magadha. These tribes were called Andhrakas, but later 
on when they captured Magadha after the Kanvas, 
the Puranas call them Andhrabhrityas. (the Servant 
Andhras). It might be that the Andhras, after their first 
attempt on the Sunga empire, took service under them & 
hence were called the servant Andhras. 

After the Andhras and Pulindas some Puranas refer 
to Yomegha, others to Momegha, others to Ghosha. It is 
likely that Yomegha is a confusion between two names 
Amogha and Ghosha. We get the name of Amogha on the 
Bodhgaya rail. He, perhaps, ascended the throne of 
Rajgir, after Indragnimitra, and the remembrance of his 
name led to this confusion in the Puranas. While he was 
at Rajgir, Ghosha or Bhadra-ghosha was perhaps ruling 
at Pataliputra. He was perhaps the king who had recon- 
quered Magadha, after coming from Besnagar. He was 
also a king of Kosala-Panchala. It was after him, that 
Vajramitra became king, according to the Puranas. He 
might also be a son of Vasumitra. If so, perhaps he had 
lost his throne due to Andhra invasion and got it back again 
from Bhadraghosha. 

Bhagavata, the king of Magadha was also known as 
Bhaga,vata Ghosha, who may be identical with Bhagav 9 ,ta 
of Mathura coins and the Besnagar inscription. Bhagavata 
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ruled for 32 years & was a powerful king, -and hence his 
rule over the larger part of the Sunga empire was quite 
natural. Devabhumi, the last king, is undoubtedly Deva- 
mitra of the coins of Ayodhya and Kosam. 

If we accept these kings only as really ruling over 
Pataliputra, we may take the following to be the chronology 
of the Pataliputraka Sungas.. 

1. Pushy amitra (36 years) 

2. Agnimitra (8 years) 

8. Vasumitra (10 years) 

[4. Andhras and Pulindas (5 years)] 

5. Bhadraghosha (3 years) 

6. Vajramitra (9 years) 

7. Bhagavata (32 years) 

8. Devabhumi (10 years) 

Total 108 years, (excluding no , 4) 

The period of Andhra and Pulinda rule will have to be 
excluded. Three more rulers might have ruled over 
Pataliputra for 4 years more making the total 112 
as in the Puranas. They might have been Sumitra, 
Vayumitra and Odraka ; for their names are found 

as variants in the list of Sunga kings in the Puranas. 
Then we discuss the reasons for identifying the ‘Mitra’ 


I 



The sixth Vasu was Bhumimitra. He is related to 
Sunga kings Agnimitra and Bahasati through his 
coins at Ahichehatra. This Bhumimitra ,need not be 
identified with Bhumimitra the Kanva king, as Jayaswal and 
Raychaudhuri do. The seventh Vasu was Sumifcra who 
is confused in the Puranas with Vasumitra. So he was also 
a contemporary of Vasumitra. He is associated by his 
coins at Mathura with Agnimitra, Bhagavata Ghosha and 
Asvaghosha of the Sunga dynasty. Perhaps the name 
‘Su’ stands for ‘Svar’ meaning Heaven which was one of the 
legendary Vasus. Or he might be a son of Vasumitra. 

Vishnu, Dharma and Prabhasa are also names of Vasus 
according to several Puranas. We have got coins of 
Vishnumitra at Ahichehatra and Mathura. An inscription 
of Mathura, however, refers to a Vishnu, son of Dharma. 
It is therefore likely that Agnimitra’s remaining son, having 
the name of a Vasu, was Dharmamitra of the Mathura Ins- 
cription. 

It is also likely that the name of the place ‘Pabhosa 
arose from Prabhasa which is also one of the legendary 
Vasus. In that case Agnimitra’s one son might have 
possessed the .name ‘Prabh^Samitra’, for which we have no 
ptoof. This is possible if we identify Vasumitya 
take Sumitra, as a son of Vasupyifya 
- ti^ere would be 8 sons ”of Agnimitra and not 10, 
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Thus we find that there were 8 sons of Agnimitra 
having names similar to those of the eight legendary Vasus. 
Coins of kings bearing these names are found along with 
those of kings who were undoubtedly Sungas. Hence 
we may conclude that these sons at first became kings of eight 
different provinces of the Sunga Empire. Due to some 
reasons, some of them might later on rule over also their 
brother’s provinces. Thus Jyeshtha ruled at first over 
Kosam and then also perhaps over Magadha for some time. 
Dhruvamitra, Suryamitra and Bhumimitra originally ruling 
in three different places might have been ruling over Ahich- 
chatra as well. Suryamitra ruled in Panchala, Ahichchatra 
and Mathura. The eight places where the 8 sons of 
Agnimitra orginally ruled were perhaps North Magadha 
(Patalipurta), South Magadha (Gaya & Rajgir), Kosam, 
Ayodhya (South Kosala), Ahichchatra (North Kosala), 
Vidisa, Mathura and Avanti (Ujjain). Perhaps the Punjab 
was also included in their empire. 


The ground for believing the Punjab and Avanti to have 
been under the Sungas is that the coins of Avanti contain 
fibres of a ‘Bull’ and ‘tree within railing’, as we find in the 
coins of other Mitra kings (Smith’s Catalogue of Coins 
p. 152-54). A coin of Brahmamitra and another of 
Gomitra(perhaps from Kosam ) contain the Ujjain symbol 
(Smith-Catalogue p, 295). Coins of Bhanumitra have been 
discovered in the Udumbara region (Kangra district of the 
Punjab) and the king might be the same as Bhanu- 
mitra of the Ahichchatra coins. The Udumbara 
coin contains figures of a triangular-headed symbol and a 
snake etc. and an elephant on the reverse (Smith-Catalogue 
p.‘lB6), The coins of Suryamitra in Panchala contain the 
triangular headed symbol and those of Agnimitra have 
fibres of snakes on them. Thus the Punjab coins of 
the Mitra kings are similar to the Panchala coins of the 
Mitras. The Mitra kings of the Punjab were thus related to 
the Mitras of I^apcljala. The Jains associate. Pnshyhmitra, 
Agnimitra and ITwhinitra with Bhanntiiitra’ of , Ujjain: 
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(2) . The ground for identifying the Mitra kings of 
Panchala with those of the Sunga dynasty is also found 
in the coins of Agnimitra and his successors in Panchala. 
These coins contain the figures of a ‘tree within railing, 
a Sivalingam with two serpents on two sides and, two serpents 
coiled together. These figures undoubtedly represent 
the Bodhi tree, the Sivalingam in front of it and the Naga- 
shrine which existed at Bodhgaya in the early Sunga period. 
Agnimitra being a Sunga from Magadha naturally put 
down a picture of the holy shrines at Bodhgaya on his 
coins. His successors in Panchala also followed his footsteps. 
The Punjab and Avanti coins possessing the figures of a 
‘Bull’ may be explained as being the coins of a king following 
the ‘Dharma’ cult which was the principal religion of Bodh 
Gaya in the pre- Buddhistic and the Sunga periods.. The 
figures in Avanti Mitra coins of ‘tree within rail’ are nothing 
but that "of the Bodhi tree, as found on the coins of Panchala 
kings. Thus the so-called Mitra kings had originally come 
from Magadha. The kings having names of ‘Vasus’ also 
indicate, as already stated, their relation with the greatest 
religious centre of the Dharma-worshippers viz. Bodhgaya. 
(see ‘The Bodhgaya temple’ of the auther of this paper). 

(3) The names of many of these Mitra kings are similar 
to those of the Sunga kings who are not known to all the 
Puranas but only in some of the Mss. The fact that these 
names occur only in some Puranas indicate that they ruled 
not really over Magadha, but were Sungas of other parts of 
the empire. Thus Jyeshtha, Odraka, Vayumitra, Sumitra, 
Amogha, Ghosha of the Puranas are known from coins not of 
Magadha, but of other countries. This shows that those kings 
were really Sungas, but ruled in other parts of the Empire. 

(4) Bahasatimitra is known as a king of Ahichchatra, 
Kosam and Rajgir and had taken shelter with the king of 
Uttarapatha (Mathura). The Mathura kings thus become 
related to the Rajgir and Panchala- Ahichchatra kings. 
Thus all were Sungas. 

(5) These king s were not merely local chiefs, as many 
of them ruled over a vast area from the Punjab and Ujjain 
to Kosala and Gaya-Rajgir territories (E.G. Bhanumirta) 
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Many ruled over Gaya, Ahichchatra & Kosam (Brihaspati). 
Others ruled over Panchala and Mathura (such as Suryamitra, 
Vishnumitra, Dhanadeva etc). Brahmamitra was the ruler 
of many of these centres. 

(6) Kings Indragnimitra of Gaya, Dhanadeva of 
Ayodhya, Panchala andMathura, bore the title ‘Kosikiputra’. 
Brahmamitra of Gaya, Kosam and Mathura was related 
to Indragnimitra. Bhagabhadra of Besnagar possessed the 
title of ‘Kasiputra’. I do not know' if this was really 
‘Kosiputra’. This title originated from the fact that the kings 
followed the saptaratra cult, propounded by a sage named 
‘Kaushika’, which was related to the Dharma worship or 
Sraddha cult of Gaya (Matsya Purana, nhs 19 and 20). This 
title also proves these Mitra kings to be Sungas of Magadha. 
Panchala also was a great centre of this cult according 
to the Puranas. The Panchala kings thus naturally asumed 
this title. 

(7) The Ayodhya inserip ton for Dhanadeva makes him 
sixth in descent from Pushyamitra and son of Phalgudeva. 
The Panchala — Kosala coins contain the following 
names : Agnimitra, Suryamitra, Bhanumitra, Indramitra, 
and Phalgunimitra. We may arrange these kings in the 

following order of succession 

Pushyamitra 

1 

Agnimitra 

I . 

Suryamitra (one of the vasus) 

Bhanumitra . ' « 

f . • . 

Indramitra 

Phalgunimitra “ 

Dhanvadeva , ' 

I , 

Devamitra " 

Dhanadeva thus was really sixth in descent from Pushyamitra 
Suryamitra, as already shown, was one of the 8 vasus, and 
hence a son of Agnimitra. Bhanumitra has been placed 
after him due to similarity of names. Indra’s son was 
Phalgnui or Arjuna of the Epic. Hence Phalgunimtra has 
been placed after Indramitra. His son Dhanadeva ruled 
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over Kosala, Ayodhya and Mathura. Thus Dhaiiadeva 
of the Mitra dynasty hnks up so many Mitra kings w 
those of the Sunga dysnasty. 

Then we may give here a tentative chronology of 
the various Mitra kings in their respective dominions. Many 
of these kings became rulers of the territories of the other 
branches of this dynasty, due perhaps to death, failure 
of natural heirs or by usurpation. The order is based on 
pure guess work and only in some cases reasons may be 
put forth in its favour. 


I 


II 


Rulers of Ayodhya 


Rulers of Ahichchatra 


Agnimitra 

Vayumitra 


Agnimitra 


Dhruva 


Vijayamitra 

Satyamitra 


Bhumi 

Jayamitra 

Brahmmamitra 


Surya 

I 

Bhanumitra 



Dhanadeva 


Devamitra 

Or 

Devabhuma 


Gomitra 

1 

Bahasatimitra 


Bhadraghosha 


III 

Rulers of Kosam 
Agnimitra 


Devabhumi 

IV 

Rulers of Mathura 
Agnimitra 
1 


r 


Jayeshtha 

Brahmmamitra 

I 

Gomitra 

1 

Bahasati 

1 

Asva^hosha 

Deva 


Prabhase(?) Sumitra Suryamirra Dharma 

Vishnumitra 

1 

Brammamitra 

1 

Gomitra 

1 

Asvaghosha 

1 

Dhanadeva 

1 

Bhagavata Ghosha. 
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Ruters of Gaya — Rajgir 
Agnimitra 
Bhumimitra 


Pushyamitra 

: I : . . 

Agnimitra 

Indragnimitra Vasumitra 

Amogha Bhanumitra 

Bahasati Brahmamitra 

^ I 

uomxtra 

VII vir 

Puniab Vidisa 

1 1 
Bhanumitra Bhagabhadra 

1 

Bhagavata 

This genealogy indicates how these kings were not 
merely local chiefs. Some of the kings like Bahasatimitra, 
Brahmamitra and Indragnimitra are sometimes regarded as 
scions of the Sunga dynasty after its fall and contemp o- 
rary with the Kanvas. But this view may not be correct. 
According to the above mentioned genealogy, Bahasatimitra 
comes before the Kanvas (see Ahichchatra genealogy). Then 
Kharavela could not have fought with the third Andhra 
king Sri Satakarni, if Simuka is placed after the Kanvas. In 
that case either Simuka ruled before the Kanvas or more 
likely, the Andhra king defeated by Kharavela was not the 
third Andhra king but some other Satakarni. Such views have 
been held by previous scholars and do not require further 
discussion. 

It will be found that in the Ahichchatra, Kosam, 
Mathura and Gaya genealogies, kings Brahmamitra, Gomitra, 
Bahasatimitra and Asvaghosha have been placed one after 
the other. In the Mathura genealogy Dhanadeva has been 
placed after Asvaghosha. Now if Dhanadeva was the son of. 
Phalgunideva (see above) some of the four kings beginning 
with Brahmamitra become almost contemporary with Phal- 
gunimitra (for the relations between the four kings are not 
known). Brahmmamitra may be placed approximately four' 
generations after Agnimitra and Phalgunimitra was fifth in; 
descent from him (Ayodhya inscription). Phalguni was a boy 
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when the Bharhut rail was set up. Brahmmamitra, and 
Indragni were then ruling in other parts of the empire. During 
their time the Buddhist rails were set up at Bodhgaya. 
The Bharhut rails were also thus set up almost at the 
same time or a short time after it. The above genealogy 
as well as that of Gaya makes Bahasati posterior to the 
Bodhgaya rails. 

From another view point also this view may be 
supported. Brahmamitra’s parents were followers of 
Brahma Dharma cult of Bodhgaya, as the name of Brahma- 
mitra indicates. From the Panehala coins we find that king 
Phalgumitra and Bhadraghosha placed on their coins 
the picture of Bodhagaya as it was before the Buddhist 
rails were set up at that place. So it was during the time 
of Brahmamitra and Phalguni that the Bodhgaya and 
Bharhut rails were set up. 

Scholars believe that the Bharhut rail sculptures were 
in style anterior to those on the Bodhgaya rails. But 
aU admit that the two styles were almost similar, though that 
of Bodhgaya is a bit more developed. It should be remember- 
ed that Bodhgaya being in Magadha where the Maurya style 
had already made a great progress, naturally possesed better 
artists. This may explain the advanced style of the Bodhgaya 
sculptures. The jewelwalk shrine and Bodhi temple figures 
deputed on Bharhut rails also prove that Bharhut rails 
were later than the Bodhgaya kail. Thus Bodhgaya and 
Bharhut rails may be considered to have been erected in the 
later Sunga period, and the royal founders of those were not 
the feeble succesors of the Sunga dynasty but were rulers 
of an empire in its heyday of prosperity. 

' The Sunga kings followed varioxis religions. Pushyamitra 
and his sons were followers of the Brahmanic 
faith. But Agnimitra began to follow the Dharma cult of 
Bodhgaya, and hence perhaps there was a revolt of the 
Brahmins. Agnimitra’s successors continued to follow 
Msfineligion. Brahmammitra and Indragnimitra became 
Buddhists. The iatest kings like Bhagavata perhaps 
bee^e followers of the Bhagavata religion, as the name of 
I#e4iihg ^'indieatesv■^^‘■‘:,' : 0 , ‘ ' ' 



“THE APPOINTMENT OF THE FIRST INDIAN 
DEPUTY COLLECTOR IN TIRHOOT UNDER THE 
RULE OP THE ENGLISH EAST INDIA COMPANY” 

(BASED ON MUZAFFARPUR COLLECTORATE 

RECORDS) 

By 

By Surajdeo Narain, M. A. B. L. 

The passing of the Charter Act of 1833 was clue to 
various liberal forces which were working in England and 
India in the first three decades of the nineteenth century. 
Clause 87 of the Act provided that no person, by reason of 
his birth, creed or colour, should be disqualified from holding 
any office under the service of The English East India 
Company. The object of the Act, as w^e find from the 
extracts from the despatch accompanying the Government 
of India Act, 1833, (i) was “not to ascertain qualification, 
but to remove disqualification”. Henceforth the principle 
was accepted that there was to be no governing caste in 
India and that the inhabitants of the soil were to be 
‘a;dmitted to places of trust as freely and extensively as a 
regard for the due discharge of the function attached to 
such places will permit’. ( 2 ) 

Under Regulation IX of 1833 provision was made for 
the appointment of Indian Deputy Collectors and the Sudder 
Board of Revenue decided that the salary of this office 
was to be in the first instance Rs. 250- per mensem and 
Rs. 50- for establishment, ‘the salary to be susceptible of 
increase under the orders of the Government, dated the 30th 
September, 1833.’ (®) 

Inspite of the Regulation and orders passed as a 
consequence thereof, it took considerable time before the 
appointment of the first Indian Deputy Collector could be 

1. Despatch of the Board of Directors, East India Company, to 

the Government of India, quoted in Documents and Extracts 
Illustrative of the British Period of Indian History, Part 
I. Cal. Uniy, Publ., Page 286..,, ■ 

2. „ Do Do , Page 287. 

3. From Commissioner, Bhagalpttr- > Ditlsiop, to P, Cardew, 
Deputy Collector j Tirhqoti 8t/i October^ 1835* 
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made in Tirhoot. The delay seems to be particularly 
due to the ill-will and indifference of the local English 
officers towards the children of the soil. They had a 
monopoly of the higher posts in the Company’s service 
and the association of the Indians in government 
service was looked at with disfavour by them. 
They, had no faith in the capacity of the Indian officers 
though this view does not seem to have been shared by the 
members of the Board of Revenue as is shown from a letter 
from the(4) Acting Secretary to the Commissioner, Bha' 
gulpoor Division , 

“The Board does not coincide in your opinion of the 
general unfitness of Kanoongoes and Putwarees but hink 
that, subjected to proper management and statutory control 
on the part of the European authorities, these officers may 
be made essentially useful in a variety of revenue operations’. 

Such being the opinion of the average English local 
officers about the honesty and eflfeciency of the Indian officers 
it was no wonder that when J.E. Wilkinson, Collector,, 
Tirhoot, was writing a letter to F.Cardew, Deputy Collector, 
the former was at a loss to know ’‘what duties the Board 
intend to be entrusted to a native Deputy Collector unless 
they are settlement duties and for such an additional appoint- 
ment and such and additional expense I can not see any 
necessity on the prospect of any commensurate advantage.” 
The strong prejudices which these officers held led them to 
adopt dilatory tactics and it was only when they were 
rudely told by the Sudder Board of Revenue ‘that not a 
day should be lost in appointing a native Deputy Collector’ 
that efforts were made to expedite the matter and finally 
the appoinment of the first Indian Deputy Deputy Collector 
was made in Tirhoot in December of the year 1835, and 
the order with respect to it was conveyed to the first nominee 

4. From H. ^ownlow. Acting Secretary to Commissioner. 

Bhagalpur Division, March, 1835. 

From J. E. Wilkinson, Collector, to F- Cardeev, Deputy 
. ; Collector} Tirhoot, 1st June, 1835. ^ , 
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Khaja Aleem Oolla Khan by R.D. Mangles, Secretary (e) 
to Governor of Bengal, through the Commissioner of the 
Division. 

It would be interesting to refer to some details regarding 
this appointment. A despatch in the Record Room of 
the Muzaffarpur Collectorate contains a List of applications 
for this post under Regulation IX of 1833. In this list there 
were 21 names to which 9 more seem to have been added 
at a later date. In all there were 30 applicants for the 
post whose names with some details are given below 

Under Reg.IX of 1833) 

List of application for native Dy. Collector, 
Tirhoot. 


Zillah 


1. Mr. David Da Costa, Gya, with testiomonial 

2. " Edw, De Rozario, Tirhoot, Do 

3. ’’ Kishun Kishore Ghose, Banda, Do 

4. " Lalla Manorub Loll, Tirhoot, Do 

5. Mohd. Hossain, Midnapur, Do 

6. Moulvi Khyrat Aally, Patna, Do 

7. Meer Nazem Ally 

8. Bhagwandut 

9. Dharamchand Ghose Do 

10. A.R. (Sinzah) Desown, Arrah, Do 

11. Francie Shavier, Patna, Do 

12. I.B. D’ Souza, Banglore, Do 

13. Beroo Babu, Buxar, Do 

14. Sardar Khan, Allahabad, Do 

15. Gabril Farran, Bareilly, Do 

16. Alexander Pushing, Jaunpore, Do 

17. Sayed Lootf Ally, without testiminials 

18. Thomas Lally, Do 

19'. Kali Charan, Patna, with Perwana 

■ 6. From R. D. Mangles, Secretary to the Governor of B< 

to Khaja Aleem Oolla Khan, Azamgurh, dated Fort i. 

the 8th December, 1835. ' r-\ n tjt 

7. From J. E. Wilkinson, Collector, to Dy. Collector, Tir 

8. From T' Cardew -to Commissioner, Bhagalpur Div 

dated the 26th June, 1835. ; _ 
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20. Sohan Loll, without testimonials, Bhagalpur 

21. Juggat Chandra Banerji, with testimoials 

22. Tarachand Dutt, Indore, with testimonials 

23. Mr. John Lloyd, Bareilly, Do 

24. Mr, Kirley, Muzaffarpoor, with testimonials 

25. Mr. Johnson, Allahabad, Do 

26. Dpolarchand with Do 

27. Syed Yaseen Ali without Do 

28. Uboo Mohamad Khan Do Do 

29. Bahadur Ally of Bihar 

30. Mr. W.Palmer of Dinapore 


The above list is instructive as it indicates that not 
only the genuine natives of Bihar and far off distant provinces 
were candidates for the post but the Portuguese, English- 
men and other Europeans of mixed descent also, who had 
settled in the country. The applicants hailed from almost 
all northern provinces and they applied irrespective of 
‘any creed or colour’. That so many persons applied for 
post is indicative of the fact that the educated enlightened 
intelligentia must have bitterly felt their exclussion from 
higher rank of Company’s services so far. It was hence- 
forth a new opportunity for them which they did not want 
to miss. To a certain extent proper advertisement of the 
post might have been responsible for having attracted so 
many people from outside to apply for if . An interesting 
feature of the applications is that, as at the present day, 
most of them were accompanied with testimonials and 
parwanahs. The insistence . on too many testimonials 
and character-certificates, among other reasons, was a very 
important factor which led the Indian middle class inte- 
lligentia to flatter the English officials and non-officials 
alike, and thus to degrade themselves by developing an 
inferiority complex. On the other hand, the patronising 
spirit which the practice created demoralised the English- 
men to a great extent. Attempt at testimonial hunting had 
already started as is shown by a. letter of Joseph Peter Dessa 
tb Er ! Cardew ‘ in ' he states that Mr. Gough, 
the CoUeetor/fc#' iShahabad, had expressed his. willingness 
‘to grant hihf'h letter of recommendation Jn order to' streng 
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then his views, in the event of one being required by the 
government 9 . , 

From incidental references in the letters and corres- 
pondence referred to above and a study of the From of the 
Nomination of the Deputy Collector, given below, it appears 
that there were 4 requisite qualifications for a native Deputy 
Collector. They may be summarised thus (a) Knowledge 
of English, (b) Acquaintance with Persian and Bengalee, 
(c) experience of revenue work and (d) preferably acquain- 
tace with minutes of village accounts and valuation of lands. 
We get some detailed references about the information the 
candidates for the post and the recommending 
authorities had to supply from a Form of the nomination 
of the Deputy Collector which is availble to us. ( 1 0 ) A person 
wishing to become a candidate for uneovenanted Deputy 
Collectorship was required to forward his application con- 
taining the informtion needed in the Form, together with 
any certificate he might have to produce of good character, 
former employment, etc. 

Form of Nomination of Deputy Collector. 

1. Vacant Office 

2. How vacant 

3. Name of the person nominatd with the name of his 
Father 


5. Religion and Caste 

6. Family Residence, Town or Village, Perganah and 
ZiUah 

7 ; Statement of Past Employment, whether in the service 
of Government or Individual, if in the service of Govern- 
ment by what officer originally- appointed -^d by Tyhoin 
subsequsntly promoted. ~ , 

8 . Statement of Land and other property belonging to, 

and where situated. . 

9. Proposed Residence and Jufis^ction ' r? . , 

9. FromJosebf*aterDe8Sa (Defsa) of Arrah to,F. Car<Je-w, dat^v 

the I3fh • ,, ' • ■ ‘ 

10. From the Coueetd^, Monghyr,- to the - 

Collector of lOth llateh., 183;^. making a 

' ' . request -for 

uneovenanted 'at A ‘ ' • 
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10. Statement of qualifications and knowledge of the 
Persian, Bengalee or English languages, etc. etc. 

11. Certificate that the Nominee is not disqualified by any 
Regulation, and General Remarks. 

12. Remarks by the Collector. 

12. Remarks by the Commissioner. 

Among other things of interest in the above Form of 
Nomination, special attention may be given to the fact that 
the condidates had to submit a statement of land or other 
property belonging to them with their location. This 
might have been very useful in judging the character and 
credentials of an officer against whom any suspicion would 
arise at a future date, if tht officer had acquired during the 
period of his servce extensive property or any other material 
advantage which might not have been possible for him to do 
with the emoluments of his office. The application for 
the post had to pass through the Collector and the Commi- 
ssioner and it was on their remarks and recommendations, 
with due regard to the qualifictions for the post and 
experience of past service, that the appoinment was 
finally made -by the government. 

The post of the native Deputy Collector in Tirhoot 
was to be first offered to Khaja Aleem Ollah Khan (whose 
name does not appear in the list of applicants, given above as 
he might have applied at a later date or his case might have 
been considered without application because of some special 
reasons in his favour) and in case he declined or was not 
allowed to join it immediately, it was to be offered to Mr. 
Edw. De Rozario (in the list)and in the event of his declining 
it F. Cardew, the English Deputy Collector, was asked by 
the Commissioner to submit another nomination in the 
prescribed manner immediately. (11) 

It appears that both the nominees were written to. 
The reply of Edw. De. Rozario is available in the local 
CoUectorate. be Rozario was a planter of Turcolia factory, 
Tirhoot, and he expressed his willingness to accept the offer 
although he was convinced that the advantages offered 

ih Ftoih bblinaissioner, Bhagalpoor Division, to F. Cardew, Dy. 

, / Collector, dated the 8th the October; 1835. 


* ‘r Vf' ’flj I 
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for the post were not superior to those of the situation he 
held as a planter. 

The post was finally offered to Khaja Aleem OoHah 
Khan and he was required to execute on his arrival the 
declration prescribed by section 19, Reg. IX, 1833. It is 
worthwhile quoting below the entire letter of appointment 
from R.D. Mangles, Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
addressed to Khaja Aleem Oollah Khan, Azumghar, dated 
Fort William, the 8th December, 1835, as it gives us an idea 
of the terms of appointment and the standard of official 
conduct which was expected of the Indian Deputy Collec- 
tor:- 


Khojah Aleem Oollah Khan, Azumghur, 


I am directed to inform you that the Hon’ble the 
Governor of Bengal has been pleased to appoint you to to be 
Dy. Collector in Zillah Tirhoot under the provisions of 
Regulation IX of 1833. Previously to entering upon the 
discharge of the duties of your situation, you will be pleased 
to make and subscribe, before the Collector of Tirhoot, the 
solemn declaration required by section 19 of the above 
mentioned regulation. 

2. By a resolution of Government, dated the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1833, your salary has been fixed at 300 rupees per 
month, including Rupees 50 for office establishment. 

3. The Hon’ble the Governor of Bengal trusts that you will 
discharge with zeal, uprightness, and fidelity, the duties 
of the high office to which you are hereby appointed, and 
that by the future uniform tenor of your conduct, you 
will prove yourself worthy of the confideue which has-been 
reposed in you. 

4. You will recieve from the Collector of Tirhoot the necessary 
instructions in taking charge of the duties to -which you are 
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5. You will .be pleased to lose no time in proceeding to join 
your station where your presence is urgently required. 

I am, 


Your most obedient Servant, 
Fort William, R.D. Mangles, Secretary to the 

The 8th December, 1835. Government of Bengal.” 

The letter speaks for itself. It is evident from the 
contents that the members of the Government felt that, with 
the appointment of an Indian to the post of a Deputy 
Collector, an uncertain step had been taken and they were 
not sure with what results the duties of this ‘high office’ 
would be discharged. Hence besides the solemn declaration, 
required under section 19 of the Regulations, the gnntle- 
man to whom the post was offered was given a sermon on 
what his official conduct was expected to be and what were 
the expectations of the government in this connection. 

It does not appear from the records available that 
Khaja Aleem Oollah Khan Joined the post offered. As a 
matter of fact even the appointing authority had apprehen- 
sion about it, as it appears from letter from the Commis- 
sioner, Bhagalpoor Division, to F. Cardew, referred to above 
(Ref. No. 11). It envisages the possibility of the Khaja 
Saheb refusing to accept the post. This might be 
due to the insufficiency of the emoluments offered or any 
other reason, known to the authorities. The letter atlso men- 
tions another possibility-that of the Khaja Sahib ‘not being 
allowed to join it immediately’ which indicates that he was 
already holding a post and it was just possible that he might 
notbe relieved immediately. We have definite evidence 
that De Rozario, the second choice, about whom mention has 
already been made at various places in the paper, was offered 
the post under tihe orders of government dated the 9th Feb, 
1^^. aiid he aad took • chaise of office on the 9th 

, I^ych, 1836. ilijiaj^ears from another correspondence that 
De Rozario had weady been appbinted at Mpnghyr the 
Native he was selected for 

Letter', ffom 'Deputy, C^'^ctor’a. ijidiopi to J. E. 

of Tithodt, 30tb April, 1836.' 
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From the Dy- 'Collector, Tirhoot,' J. E. Wilkinson, dated the 
3rd May, 1836, 

Faom C. Harding, Commissioner of Revenue, to F. Carde^, 
dated Commissioner’s office, Hth Division, Bhagalpoor, 14th 
December, 1835. 


Tirhoot, the sanction of the government transferring De 
Rozario’s services from Monghyr to Tirhoot, was obtained 
and intimation to this effect was sent to the Commissioner 
in his letter, dated the 18th February, 1836, referred to in 
a letter from the Deputy Collector, Tirhoot, to J.E. Wilkin- 
son. 1 * This letter also mentions that De Rozario was to re- 
ceive a consolidated allowance of Rs. 800- a month viz. Rs. 
250- on account of • salary and Rs. 50- for Establish- 
ment. 

Now it has to be seen what duties were assigned to the 
Indian Deputy Collector. According to the prevalent 
feelings among the English officers the native Deputy 
Collector, if at all suitable for any work, could be entrusted 
with settlement duties only as mentioned before and this 
view seems to have been accepted by the authorities of the 
Company as it appears from a correspondence i « which is 
quoted below. It may be noted that this letter is in is 
connection with the appointment of Khaja Alem OoUah 
Khan. 

“You are requested to del;ver the enclosed letter 
from the Secretary to Government, No 1367, dated the 8th 

instant to Khaja Uleem Oollah Khan.... and you 

are further requested to inform me at an early date the 
particular settlement duty you propose entrusting to that 
individual ” 

Thus it is evident that the Native Deputy Collectors 
had to start with settlement work only in the beginning as 
there was a strong suspicion in the mind of the officers of 
the Company regarding the advisability of entrusting the 
Indians with any other responsible duty. 

It would not be out of place to mention that the initial 
salary of the first Indian Deputy Collector was imthinkably 
higher than what a Depyty Collector gets at present, parti- 
cularly when we take into consideration the fact that food- 
stuffs at about the time with which the paper is concerned 

« 
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)ld at a price which appears to be incredibly low, the 
TC 1 6 price of paddy “at harvest time in five years ending 
1234 Fuslee” in the neighbourhood of Muzaffarpur 
“above 3 maunds in a rupee . 

From Deputy Collector, Tirhoot, to J. E. Wilkinsom, 

U the chief product of the 
country where Roopowlee lies, and the 

Ruoowlee, a thana in the neighbourhood, showed that the 
Sage price of rice in the husk and harvest time in five years 
Anriino with 1234 Fuslee was above three maunds in a rupee . 



THE LOCATION OF SIGERDIS 
By S. V. Sohni, LC.S. 

The Indo-Greek expansion in India was described in 
general terms in a passage from Apollodorus quoted by 
Strabo (Geog. XI, 516). It contains a brief resume of Indo- 
Bactrian military activity in India. 

“The Greeks who caused the revolt of Bactriana be- 
came so powerful by means of the fertility and the advan- 
tages of the country, according to Apollodorus of Artemita, 
that they made themselves masters of Ariana and India. 
Some of these princes subdued more nations than even 
Alexander ; particularly Menander, who’ crossing the Hypanis 
penetrated eastward as far as the Isamus. But though the 
Greek conquests were chiefly due to Menander, yet they were 
partly also due to Demetrius, the son of Euthydemus, king 
of Bactria. Thus, they conquered Patalane and advancing 
along the coast, they subjected the kingdom of Sarioustus 
and Sigerdis.” 

Sarioustus is Ptolemy’s Surastrene — i.e. Suarashtra. 
There is no difficulty about that. 

But “Sigerdis” had always remained a puzzle. 

Rawlinson has stated in his “Bactria”: — “What is 
quite indicated by the kingdom of Sarioustus and Sigerdis 
it appears impossible to determine”, and goes on to guess 
that “it (i.e. Sigerdis) may have been some minute kingdom 
i.e. the domain of some petty Rajah, between Patelene and 
Saurashtra.” 

According to Tam, “Appollodorus mentions a second 
kingdom, also on the coast, that of Sigerdis, as held (imper- 
fect tense, i.e. held for some time) by the Greeks ; there must 
have been another province corresponding to this kingdom, 
and as it was on the sea it must have lain between Patalene 
and Surastrene and have included among other things^ 
Cutch ; the only alternative would be to place it south of 
Surastrene, which need not be seriously considered.” ' 

It should not be overlooked that even “Sarioustus” 

to be restored. The puzzle of Sigerdis can. be^ solved^ 
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in precisely the same way as Cunningham had solved the 
riddle of “Labania”, which was originally written as 
“Albania” and. had then made no sense. It is proposed to 
identify Sigerdis as an accidentally tortured anagram for 
“Gedrosia” for the following reasons — 

(a) The historian Apollodorus quoted by Strabo 
belonged to Parthia ; Parthian territory and its 
neighbourhood were significant to him. 

(b) Sigerdis has been stated to be on the coastline. 
Gedrosia has been defined as “an extensive dis- 
trict of Asia which is washed on the south by the 

Indian Ocean” in the Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Biography. In indicating, in a general way, the 
Greek conquests in India, three big territories were 
referred to viz. “Patalene”, “Sarioustus” and 
“Sigerdis”. “Sigerdis” cannot be, in. any case, “some 
mimite kingdom or the domain of some petty 
rajah” as Rawlinson would have it. 

(c) Both Rawlinson and Tarn would like to put it 
south of Patalene i.e. Sind. But this assumes a 
number of points which cannot be held as proved — 

(1) The concept of the south as a perpendicular 
progress on the map is a modern notion ; 

(2) “Advancing along the coastline” did not 
mean only going from one end to another of 
that coastline — it could also mean advancing 
both ways from a central region, 

(3) As has already been remarked, since such 
erroneous analysis had compelled Rawlinson to 
locate his Sigerdis between Sind and Kathia- 
wad, he had to reduce it to small proportions 
and call it “Some minute kingdom or the 
d<Mnain of' some petty rajah.” 

(d) A Hellenistic source quoted by Marcianus (Tam, 

: p. said that Patalene was in Gedrosia. 

' , i (#) ^dsdsfe had^ part of political India as w4s 

/:\9i4^;;fi,ithen.';iina^^tood,' Strabo .made a general : state* 

';«Ci%l''^Cb^"Gedrosia has'.bden •, mis-spelt sc#e‘ii^®':is,|^QYed 

ita.|peillhgs‘ : The vatiartts are 




characters, though very iiidistmctly^. me nrst: part oi 

the second inscription, was assigned to 2nd century A.D. 
by R.D. Banerji 2 ; while the latter part of the first inscrip- 
tion is a little earlier than 1st century B.C. This conclu- 
sion is confirmed by two kinds of data made available to us. 
If we compare parigahetavam with parigrahe we find that 
the characters on the eastern side of the railing are slightly 
earlier than those on the southern side. The second most 
noteworthy feature is the language employed, while the 


liest record to use Sanskrit. Before, however, we 
proceed to evaluate the archaeological evidence, it will be 
worthwhile to pay some attention to the sctrvvasiivctdin 
sect. 

Sarvvastivadins, w'ere one of the 18 schools of Buddhi- 
sm, and as the name suggests they believed in the existence 
of everything external and internal 3 . They were known 
to Hindu philosophers of a later age as vaibhasikas.^ It is 
derived from the word vibhasa meaing option, which is 
the great commentary compiled sometime after ICanishka s 
reign. The history of the school practically commences 
from C.240 B.C., as we find in the Kathvaithu few questions 
directed towards this sect. Till the beginning of the 
Christian era they did not seem to have enjoyed much 
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There is a second inscription of his found at Sarnath, but 

that is very fragmentary i. 

Accidental finds of epigraphs testify to the fact 
that shortly afterwards, if not coeval with Asvaghosha, 
the sarwastivadin sect occupied the holy Migadava, and 
the methods 
supremacy, 
jealousies that gover 
schools e.. 


by which they tried to establish their 
apart from throwing light, on the mutual 
rnedthe relations -between the different 
of Buddhism, considerably heighten the interests 
of the- schools themselves. One of them was found on the 
Asokan hannmika, which was later on removed to 
enclose a brick stupa, in the southern chapel of the Main 
Shrine. It would be found on the east side of the railing. 

1 ^^jdckciT'iyOj ficiTtt sctTWostivadificiT^i jpci) i^cihctctx^ciiTiM 

“Homage of the elders of the sarwastivadin sect ’ 2 
The second inscription occurs on the northern side of the 
base of the railing 

2. ^'Acharyanmn sarvvastivadinam jparfgar/ze” „„ 

“Homage of the elders of the sarwastivadin sect. 3 
There is a third inscription on the top of the staircase 
on the eastern side of the DharifitnciTciJikci Siupci found 
by Babu Sohanlal in 1907-08 ■». It reads 
„Achar {ar) yanam sarvvastivadinam parigrahe. 

“Homage of the elders of the sarvaastivadin sect.” 

The most important feature of the first two records 
is that in both the instances the commencing words are 
inscribed after defacing an earlier record ; while the latter 
nnrl naripahetavam were allowed to exist 
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Asvaghosha, we have no recorded information to rely on. 
For this monarch we have one line commencing from the 
end of the Mauryan edict. The beginning and the end 
has been deliberately defaced. The attempt to chisel it 
being quite clear. 

ra parigeho Rano [mji Asvaghoshasya chatarisa sava- 

chhare homata pakhe divase dasame suvithaye 

— Of Rajan Asvaghosha, in the fortieth year, in the 
first fortnight of winter- on the tenth day, for the 
good road 

Ur. Vogek read no letters after the mention of the date- 
In 1912 however the late Dr. A. Venis read them as 
sutitkaye 4 200 9 and depending on the calculations 
made by Mr. Chotelal referred it to the so called JIalava 
Vikrama Era s. His reading was challenged by Drs. Fleet 
and Vogel who read sukhathaye (Fleet) and suvithaye 
(Vogel). I have carefully verified these readings with the 
original on the pillar and I agree with Dr. Vogel that this 
is to be read as suvithaye.. The absurdity of the calculations 
made by late Mr. Chotelal has already been demonstrated 
by the late Dr .J.F. Fleet and if it is to beread I will make 
it 172 and when referred fa the Malava Era the date comes 
to 115. But the palaeographic evidence, is pointed out 
by the late R.D. Banerji, is opposed to such a conclusions. 

The identity of Asvaghosha is uncertain, and Dr. 
Vogel has given good grounds to think that he can not be 
identified with the great patriarch Asvaghosha ; and 
palaeography makes it impossible to make him a satrap 
of the Kushana kings. Moreover the inscription on the 
umbrella staff dedicated by Friar Bala aquaints us with 
form of honorifics of the Kushana governors and viceroys, 
Kshatrapa and M akakshatrapa. It is doubtful, whether 
the Devaputras and Kushanaputras, permitted their 
consuls and pro-counsuls to assume semi-royal dignities. 
This Asvaghosha ruling as he did in the 1st century B.C., 
was probably connected with the Kshatrapas of Mathura. 

1. There is a superfluous anusvara sign after n. 

2. Indica, Vol. VIII, pp. 171ff. 

3. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1911, pp. 701-03. 

4. Ibid. pp. 703-07. 

5. R. D. Banerji — The origin of the Bengali Script, Calcutta, 1919,. 
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addressed to the holy samgha . i But already in his time, 
this is what I have long believed, some sectarian tendency 
had been shown, and the pillar inscriptions were issued 
to fight these tendencies, and to stamp them out in their 
embryonic stages. Without giving official recognition to 
these” dissenting schools. The orthodox school, on the other 
hand thinks, since in the Kaihavaithu an attempt has been 
made by the President of the Council, 2 who met at Patali- 
putra under Asoka‘s Patronage, to controvert the doctrines 
of the heretical schools, it is clear that, the schools had 
already Originated at this time. But the author of the 
Kathavatthu does not specify the schools but merely tries 
to meet the various theses. » Rhys-Davids says that an 
analysis of the data leads to the conclusion ‘that at the 
time that Kathavatthu was compiled (c.250 B.C.) only 
a small proportion of the seventeen schools had survived.’ 
Thus we find that two great authorities, Rhy s-Davids and 
Bhandarkar, hold contradictory theories. Any serious 
discussion of the merits and demerits of these would merely 
lead us to a different topic ; the only point with which we 
may concern ourselves is that by the time of the Sarnath 
Special Pillar Edict, Asoka’s vision perceived the danger 
threatening the samgha, from sectarian differences, and 
he tried to avert the danger. It is quite possible that 
this edict was promulgated after the Council had met at 
Pataliputra, when it was thought necessary to take some 
action against the samghahhedakas. 

After Asoka, the road declines. The disintegration 
of the Mauryan empire, and usurpation of the throne -by 
Pushyamitra Sunga, brought in an era of militant Hindu- 
ism, and as a political necessity perhaps Buddhist monu- 
ments were allowed to suffer. The need of fresh integu- 
ment to the Dharmmarjika Stupas at Sarnath and Sanchi 
prove that. The ex-voto records of the Persepolitan 
capitals, belonging to the late Mauryan epoch,, are of 
little help to us and .till we come to the. reign of Raj an 

L BhaBdarkar-of>^cft** pp. 95 ^ 97 * 

2* Moggaliputta Tissa* i t • • 

3. Mahasanghikas were those who ^ held the ten poims 
objected to by Yasa and to decide which the Council at 
Vaisali was held* 
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of the older Brahminical faith were able to stamp it .out. 
The story of division of Buddhas mortal remains, amongst 
the nations of India, may signify the races inhabiting the 
homeland of Buddhism — the eastern India. According to 
the Divyavadana, Asoka is reported to have built several 
thousands of stupas, but excavations so far have enabled 
us to find only few ; at Taxila, Sanchi, Sarnath and the 
Chhatra-Tope near Raranagar in Barelly district. With 
the exception of the Kanakamuni’s stupa referred to in the 
Xigliva pillar Inscription ; and possibly the Pirawa Stupa, 
no Pre-Mauryan stupa has so far been found in India. The 
tra dition that Asoka dug up old stupas, probably imply the 
need felt in his time, to strengthen the faith in every part 
of his empire, where the faithful wall have some concrete 
object to worship and venerate. We may therefore 
conclude that before Asoka’s time Buddhism had not 
such a powerful following, though it was not negligible. 

At Sarnath the excavations of the area to the west 
of the Main Shrine have failed to bring to light anti- 
quities of the pre-Mauryan epoch. Are we to conclude 
from this that Migaclava {^\i,Mrigadava) was unoccupied ? 
Such conclusions are ruled out by the contents of the 
special edict. The existence of the monks and nuns in 
whose samsalanam a copy was expected to be kept, implies 
habitation, though it might have lacked the gran dure of 
the Asokan days. It is not the purpose of the present 
paper to belittle the achievements of the early Buddhists, 
but, a proper evaluation has become imperative to appre- 
ciate that it was in a small circle that schism had set in, 
and its prevention was of utmost importance, because, it 
was inscribed at three different places. What was .the 
nature of this schism ? Mahammsa tells us that a Council 
of the Buddhist elders, the THIRD COUNCIL, was held 
at Pataliputra in the 18 th year of Asoka’s reign. At that 
time the samgka was divided into two schools : Theravada 
and the Mahasanghikas. The first was sub-didided into 
two sects while the second had four sub-divisions. I^f. 
D.R. Bhapdarkar, however* holds that even in Asoka’s 
time the church was undivided, at least the edicts are 
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Buddha himself had worries about the samglmbhedakas, 
and that the matter was very serious is evident from the 
Sarnath Special Pillar Edict of Asoka ; when he warns 
the monks and nuns living there about the absurdity of 
creating schism r. If the matter had not been serious, it 
would have been sufficient merely to warn the faithful, but 
two aspects of this pillar edict is noteworthy 
until, schism was more pronounced, what 
in inscribing 


Unless and 
purpose there was 
g this edict on this particular pillar, as well as 
on the pillars at Sanchi and Kosam; and what is more what 
utility could have been served by^ asking them to keep a copy 
of it in thtiv smmalanam ? -2 Their place of assembly, by 
which is probably signified the site of the apsidal temple, the 
foundations of which were found by Mr. Hargreaves and 
te IMaui y an a^ e* It might have replaced 
an earlier structure of less durable material. Seeondlv, 
the imperial patron had provided for deterrant punishment : 
e chum kho bhikhu va hhikhuni va bh [akha] ti s [e] odatani 

diis [ani] i [5a] ynnamdhapaijia anavasasi avasayiyes ” 3; 

then a copy of it is to be preserved with the laity too, and on 
the fast days (upasotha), the people were expected to 
assemble and appreciate the significance of the contents ; 
as well as the mcihcimcitTcis who were also expected to pro- 
pagate it in their districts, through their subordinate officers. 
By mahamatras probably’' the dhanna-mahamatra^ are meant, 
whose creation, and definition of whose functions, are enu- 
merated in E,. E. V. ; but here they are not specifically men- 
tioned as such. 

To reahse the situation, we have to appreciate the 
condition of the samgha upto the time of Sarnath Pillar 
Edict. The Buddhist church at the time of Gautama- 
Buddha’s death, was certainly not powerful, but, it was 
well organised, and the gei’ms of future greatness were 
there. Neither the animosity of the Jains nor the rivalry 

1 . Na saM “ye hempi samghe bheiave... ” Hultzach-Corftus 

Inscipuonym Indicamm, Vol. 1, p. 162. Sarnath Special 
Pillar Edict. D. R. Bhandarkar— Asoifca {1st edition), p. 338. ■ 
ror dift^ent interpretations consult Compte Rendu, 1907, 
pp. 3uff Senart s opiniou. Venis translates it as ‘place of 
Assembly . JPASB. VoL III, p. 4 * bhandarkar takes it to 
be sort of * kacheri \ op, cit, p. 334, 

3, Hultzsch cit, p* 162, 



SCHISM AND SARNATH 
ADRIS BANERJI, M. A. 

Schism practically commenced with the master’s 
parinibbana. After his passing away, Mahakassapa, warned 
by Siibhadda’s outbursts, decided to hold a recitation of the 
Dhamma and Vinaya^. This is 
well as in the Mahaparinibbana Sutta 
monks then asked Mahakasspa to select the dc 
499 arhais were selected. Ananda seems to 
ignored. The assembly met on 
hill, near 


found in the Cidavagga as 
The assembled 
lelegates and 
have been 
Vebhara (Sk, Vaibkara} 
Rajgir, under the patronage of Ajatasattu. But 
Digha-Nikaya makes no mention of it, and from this Olden- 
burg opined that, it was a pure invent im. This Council 
is often confused with that held at Vaisali, with 700 monks. 
But Thomas 2 gives weighty reasons for disbelieving Olden- 
burg, asserting that, at the very best it proves that Cula- 
vagga’s mistake lay in connecting the cause of the FIRST 
Council with Subhadda’s outbursts. The assembly of 700 
monks at Vaisali is given prominence by the Mahavamsa 
and is generally taken to be true ; but E. J. Thomas has 
rightly pointed out that, it was the ‘Council of Vinaya’ held 
to abrogate certain relaxations allowed by the monks of 
Vaisali, against which Vasa had protested. The summoning 
of the First Council had for its prime motive to make known 
the real Dhamma and Vinaya, which indicate probably, 
that the elders felt that the dangers of misinterpretations of 
the teachings of the master existed, when he had passed 
away. It was not so serious, however, as it turned out 
later. It is not our intention here, to consider the origin 
and development of various schools of Buddhism ; our 
scope is very limited, being mostly concerned with epigraphic 
and artistic materials that have been made available to us, 
which throw light on the actual conditions prevailing at 
Sarnath, in different centuries— the Isipaiana-Migadaya of 
the Pali texts. / './yV;"' 

1. Yinaya, I, P. XXXVil ; and Oldeiiburg^ Buddha, P. 391. - , y 

2« E. T. Thonaas— Ike Li/® af Buddluu London, 1931| pp. ' 
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“Gedrosi” in Pliny VI, 20 ; “Gedrusi” in Pliny VI, 23 ; 
“Gedrosic” in Curtins IX, 10 ; and Kedrosia in Diodorus 
XVII, 105. 

The confusion or transplantation of letters into Siger- 
dis may be the work of either the Parthian historian or of 
some scribe. Dr. Tarn, to whom I had referred this note, 
is however of the opinion that such confusion was not likely 
to take place in the work of an author like Strabo who is 
careful in his statements of details. 

That “Sigerdis” really stands for Gedrosia is, if it were 
correct, a valuable result. Gedrosia and Saurashtra had 
formed important parts of the Mauryan emphe before the 
Indo-Greek adventurers attacked it on the west. These 
two provinces were its earliest losses. History repeated 
itself and the Indo-Greek hold on either province did not 
last for a very long time. It is interesting to note that Tarn 
has pointed out that the Greeks according to Strabo’s 
passage held Sigerdis “for some time”, only. 

That these were gains from the Mauryan Empire is 
proved by Kalhana’s Rajatarangini in narrating events both 
preceding and during the reign in Kashmir of Asoka’s son 
Jalauka. I have shown elsewhere that it was Demetrius 
who ruled over Kashmir. It is he who is likely to have 
conquered Gedrosia as well as Patalene. There was a town 
called Datamita in Sind i.e. Demetria named after Demetrius. 
Tarn has observed, “Demetrius himself was responsible for 
the conouest of Sind”. He would concede that it was 
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Dhia in digging a well prays for the glory of the school 
(sarwastivadati). In the Kurram Casket Inscription 
Smedavarman dedicates the alleged remains of Sakyamuni 
to the teachers of this sect {sarvvativadana). While the 
Tor-Dheri Inscription extends the influence of this school 
upto the Loralai district of Beluchistam, Amongst the 
Brahmi Inscriptions, may be mentioned the Saheth-Maheth 
Umbrealla Staff Inscription of the Tripitakacharya Bhikhu 
Bala, which records the dedication of an image of Bodhisa- 
ttva at the hhagavate-chumakame, in Sravasti as a gift to 
the elders of the sarvvastivadin sect‘s . The Kaman Inscrip- 
tion of the year 74 (which comes to c.152-53 A.D. if it is 
referred to the Saka era) mentions the dedication of an image 
of Sakyamuni in the Mihira Vihara by a monk named 
Nandika for the sarvasativadin acharyasa. It is quite clear 
therefore that there are good grounds for believeing that 
from the time of the Kushana this sect held a prominent 
sway in northern India. The Council of the Buddhist 
elders held at Kashmir, under the patronage of Kanishka, 
was presided over by sarvaslivadin Yasumitva. Fa-Hien 
found them in China and Pataliputra ; Hiuen-Thsang 
noticed them in Kashghar, Udayana, Matipura, Kanauj 
and Rajgir. 4 In central Asia the late Sir Aurel Stein found 
some sarvastivadin texts. In the eighth century Sankara- 
charya tried to refute their doctrines 5 . Finally Madhava- 
charya, in the 16th century, had to deal with the doctrines 
of the Vaibhashikas. Thus a school originating in the third 
century B.C., had its doctrines recognized till at least 14th 
century of the Christian era. 

An analysis of the archeological evidence leads to same 
interesting conclusions. The railing in the southern 
chapel of the Main Shrine was not always there. It was 
but the harmmika of the original Dharmmarajika Stupa. 
In circa. 150 B.C., as the excavations testify, the stupa 

1. Rid, pp. 137, 145, 155 and 176. , 

2. Epi. Indu, Vol. VIII, pp. 181-2. 

3. Ibid, Vol II, p. 212. Luders No. 12. 

4 . See an arricle by Rhys Davids in Journal of the Royal Asiatic 

Society, l892* pp. 1 — 37 and the refrences. 

5. Sacred Books of the East Series. Vol.- XLVIII, Pt. Ill, i - 

_ jpp. 51046.- , ' '' 
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built by Asoka had been sufficiently damaged to have 
necessiated encasement. The same was the case at Sanchi. 
So the damaged harmmika was -brought down and placed 
around the brick stupa, which still exists with the stump of 
an umbrella embedded in it. At that time, as the steps 
built to give access to the stupa prove, the ground level 
was lower than it was when the present kankar flooring was 
laid around the chief shrine. When the present Main 
Shrine was built arrangements were made to design a special 
chapel for it. But before that, somewhere between 3rd 
and 2nd century B.C., the sect holding prominent sway 
at Sarnath had inscribed their name on the base of the 
Mauryan railing i. Still later, the sarvvasaiivadin sect, 
obtained the control of the holy site, and for some reason 
they defaceS the earlier ex-voto record, substituting their 
name. How do we explain these acts except by sectarian 
jealousies. With regard to the brick stupa, it is noteworthy 
that, people, who inscribed their name on the Asokan 
column, and who utitlised the harmmika and monolithic steps 
for a totally different purpose, did not at a later date, when 
the present Main Shrine was erected, try to do away with 
these venerable remains, unless it was of special sanctity or 
an object of great veneration for the Buddhists. The 
Buddhists like the Hindus never hesitated to use ancient 
materials for new purposes. The inscribed pillars of many 
balustrades, that once stood on the holy site, were 
utilised as lampstands by the faithful at a later date. 2 

1. It is this early sect who were responsible for the utilisation 

of the harmmika as a railing around the stvpa; be they, the 
theravadins or the mahasanghikas. There seems to have been 
considerable animosity between them and the sarvastivadins. 
for which they decided to deface their name. 

2. D (a) and 16 of Sarnath Museum. These are not the only 

instances D (i) 6 of the same museum proves utilisation 
of Gupta pilasters as pediments in mediaeval times; while 
D (b) 7 show that a later Gupta pilaster was utilised as 
ceiling slab ; and as identical slabs have been used in 
Ganpi'Sahidan Mosejue, BenareS we may infer that it 
was used in Kumaradevi’s temple.. Thare is a Gupta 
architrave with festoon garlands in the drain from the 
Main Shrine. Lest however, the theory of utilising ancient 
. fragments are carried too far, I should point out how 
Mr. A. C. Mukherji, I. S. E., now- a Superintendenchng 
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After the sarmastwadins comes the sammitiya sect, 
and Asoka pillar an reads 

Acha (a) [ri] yyanam parigrahe Vatsiputrikanam. 

“Homage of the elders of the Vatsiputriya [sammitiya] 

sect. 

Who were these Vatsiputriyas’? M. Valee Poussain points 
out that according to the Abhi-dhamma-koss-vyakhya the 
sammitiyas formed a part of the Vaisiputriyas;i while the 
tradition preserved in the Bhinna-nikaya dharmma-chakra 
sutra by Vasumitra states that this school originated in 
the third century after the demise of the Gautama — the 
Buddha. 2 From the notice taken of its contents in the 
Katkavatthu, it is clear that, they were known in Asoka’s 
time. The next evidence of their existence is probably 
this ex-voto record. Most criticized view of this school is 
pudgalavada ; as this theory entailed a belief in permanence 
and atman which was condemned by Gautama and other 
schools. There were special rules of discipline, concerning 
the undergarments, girdle, remedia and beds. Their texts 
were written in Apabhramsa. In the 7th century of the 
Christian era Hiuen-Thsang found them in large numbers 
at Sarnath. They were also established at Ahichhatra 
(modern Ramnagar in the Barelly district), Sankissa in 
Farruckabad district, and Hayamukha etc. Rajyasri, the 
queen of the last Maukhari King and sister of Harsha, was 
a nun of this sect. 

These small epigraphs therefore help us to recons- 
truct the history and conditions of Migadava. Samgha- 
hhedakas weee known to Buddha as we have seen before, 
but the dissentients gathered force within a short time 
of his death. Asoka, who found schismatic differences 
serious, held the Council at Pataliputra, and under his 
patronage two extremely necessary steps were taken 

Engineer, Central Public Works Department, told me that in 
early days the P. W. D. in carrying out conservation to 
anciejttt moauffients utilised such fragments. : >, 

1. Hasting?', Effii': Vot JX, P. , 168. ■ . ' , ' ' '' - ' 

2 . ^ Journal . of_ the Efeparitnera of 'C^cutila.^^l'0aiv€d(:Slf^l, 

Vol. 17,P.3. ; , ; ' ' ' J' 







andSanchi etc., with a view to punish the samghabhedakas. 
With the downfall of the Maurya empire, the site was 
neglected. ’ Greek invaders or visitors established images 
of provincial Greek divinities, where tatkagauia had preached. 
With the passing of Pushyamitra the religious policy of the 
Sunga Emperors seem to have become more liberal ; and 
the Dharmmarajika Stupas at Sanchi and Sarnath received 
their first integument. With the conquest of Mathura by 
Saka satraps, it again seems to have received royal support. 
Later on contemporaneously with the Kushanas the Sar- 
vastivadins controlled the holy site, and defaced earlier 
records. They in their turn were replaced by the Vatsi- 
putnyd-sammititjas. • . 

Archaelogically, the era, immediately preceding 
Asoka, seems to have been barren. It is in the reign of this 
monarch that principal monuments were established, or to 
be more correct erected. With the decay of the dynasty, 
the exotic art, they introduced, made its exit ; and the age 
has been made remarkable by the rise to prominence of the 
indegenous school. At first the products were stiff and 
awkward, the forms stood out perpendicularly from the 
surrounding mass. But in course of time the modelling 
gathers force, and a well balanced sense of chiaroscuro 
heightens their dignity, even real naturalism could be 
claimed for them.i Utilisation of the principal Mauryan 
monuments,, attempts to label these as their own, con- 
tinued till Kushana times. During this ■ period, that is 
Kushana regime, attempts were made at fresh benefac- 
tions with materials not available locally, consistent with 
the economic and political position of the empire. How 
refreshing is the intrusion of the red-sandstone of Karri ; 
and the red-sandstone image and its huge umbrella with the 
works of the previous epochs ? With the liquidation of the 
Kushana empire history repeated itself, and we find 
Sulakshmana, Vatsiputriyas and Kirtti haying recourse to 

1. I am informed by Colonel D. H. Gordon, ’ D. S. O , that 
. . he arrived at the same coneldskav ftcffla a stody of •me 
Sunga terracottas. 
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old methods Dutilising earlier remains. We meet with a 
resurgence of building activities and beneficiaries when the 
catholic Guptas established their hegemony over the war- 
ring princelings of Northern India. No longer, ruins of 
earlier period brought from their places of neglect to satisfy 
pious needs. We find again the age old quarries of Chunar, 
working at its full capacity. Under the enlightened des- 
potism of the Hindus the lonely Migadava, received the 
deserving attention. Ruins of several monasteries, thousands 
of sculptures, reliefs and stelae testify to this. 


In the above section, we have concerned ourselves 
solely with epigraphic evidence regarding the sectarian 
history of Sarnath. In the follo'wing passages we propose 
to take up the evidence of the sculptures, whose proper 
evaluation tend to show gradual evolution brought about 
in Buddhist ritual and worship by imperceptible influences. 
It is only when the court art of the Maurya empire made its 
exit, and indegenous art makes its reappearance, when the 
craftsmen after overcoming difficulties of material, again 
went on embellishing different architecturah members with 
their free fantasies, that the first fundamental feature of 
early Buddhist church art is perceived: it is the absence of 
the figural representation of the master, Sarnath, very 
happily, has furnished us with portrait heads of kings (?) 
or warriors, but the image of the Master is conspvcious by its 
absence. In the alamvanas (the coping stones) we find the 
stupa being worshipped by men and mythological animals i . 
Foucher’s researches have shown that his presence was 
indicated by symbols;® the master’s figure being signifi- 
cantly absent. From this we may rightly assume that the 
Buddhists had traditional objection to the representation 
of the master. This continues till the Christian era. 

The year 81 A.D. is memorable to Sarnath for a signi- 
ficant change. In this year Friar Bala established a 

• U 90 'N.,- and D, (a) 40 rad 43 ofSarnatb^lduseum.' 

2. A. Foxicher, The.Be^i»i»|ls 
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red-sandstone image of Bodhisattva at the lord s chcunJco/fnci ^ . 
This is significant, because it shows that in Bala s time, 
tradition held that a certain spot at Sarnath was the cham- 
kama (that is he used to go and come back in a straight line). 2 
The image too was found in the area between Bharmma- 
rajika Stupa and the Main Shrine, the name of which 
Vihava was Mula§andhakuti. By which it w'as implied that 
the temple occupied the site of the first hut in which the 
Buddha spent the first (monsoon) at Migadava, his 

first abode after renunciation. More than that, it was the 
image of a Bodhisattva and not that of Buddha, which shows 
that, inspite of the evolutionary processes at work, the 
pious monk could not call it a full fledged Buddha image. 
Religious orthodoxy dies hard. The earliest known speci- 
men which is called the Buddha image is that fotmd at 
Mankuwar in 129 G. E. (448—49 A.D.). 

From the 5th century of the Christian era, the Benares 
artists created a new type of Buddha image. It was a 
plain figure sitting or standing in abhaya mudm with the 
sangkati either covering one shoulder or both. The dra- 
pery was diaphanous and the hems were left raised. 
The palms had a soft cushion like appearance with lines 
clearly indicated. The head, including the protuberance of 
the skull, was covered with curls turning to the right. The 
urna was invariably absent in the Benares school. The 
most significant departure was the absence of the folds of 
the drapery, as in earlier schools, which was probably due to 
Hellenistic influences. When the Bala image was made the 
Off nf Mfltlmra had already come in contact with Indo- 


ges had the folds arranged in reliefs.? At Mathura 
JO was generally" left plain and the indications. 
Baranasiye bhxtgcwato charhkkme {EL, Vol. VIII., P. 176d . 

Bala makes aa identical claim in the Umbrella staff 
Inscription of, Sravasti. Was Jetavamrama the second 

Th^^vel seems to have been disturbed; it was foimd 
oKnw#. rhe concrete terrace. The tradition though 
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of the fold were generally indicated upto the arm-pit, 
while at Sarnath it was a simple garment falling smoothly 
over the body without any folds. This type of image at 
one time made a greater appeal to the Buddhist world and 
is found at AJanta Cave No. XIX, at Nalanda and in the 
countries of Greater India. The drapery and modelling of 
Borobudur Buddha show Sarnath’s influence, while several 
fragments noticed by Salmony prove that it extended upto 
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to the front with the Council held at Kashmir 
The difference between Hinayana and 
fundamental ; yet, Mahayana accepted the 
1 was based upon it. Hinayanists are keen 
s salvation for themselves, while Mahayanists 
be endeavouring to liberate all created beings. 

’ ■ ( in the background and 
in the forefront. As the Bodhisattva 
not only imaginary beings, but 


But it comes 
by Kanishka, 

Mahayana are 
old teaching and 
upon obtaining 
are supposed to 

Mahayana put the ideal of arhatship 
Bodhisattvahood 

theory gained grounds , , ^ , 

prominent teachers or leaders of different school of thought 
were regarded as Bodhisattvas. In this category comes 
Nagarjjuna. The second factor that - brought about this 
change is its extreme elasticity and adaptability. Buddhisni, 
we know, after originating in India, in course of time, crossed 
all racial frontiers-went and conquered inhospitable regions 
of Central Asia, Afghanisthan, and Tibet ; it conquered the 
intellectual Chinese ; from China it went to Korea. In the 
south it spread amongst the tropical jungles of Siam, 
Cambodia, Sumatra, Bali, Borneo, Java etc. But where- 
ever it went it was transformed by national sentiments, or 
existing creeds and philosophies. Need it therefore occa- 
sion surprise that, in their homeland, a gradual change would 
be forthcoming in their ritual. Buddha himself had corn- 
manded that extremities should be eschewed. The divi- 
sions into various schools, and exchange of arhatship for 
mass Bodhisattvahood, had fertilised the ground for further 
logical developments. The people seldom change their 
habits and thoughts even when they are converted. How 
do we explain the occurence of the cult of the Pippal {fims 
relegiosa) tree and the custom of enclosing the sacred areas 
and object with railings, in Buddhism ; which, we find^to 
have been the eulrural traits of the people of the Indus 
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sixth century of the Christian -erai. This new forni of 
Buddhism, whose origin still remains a point, is known 
as mantrayam or vajraymm and at one time caught the 
imagination of the millions throughout the length and 
breadth of India. Its commencing stages are still unknown.' 
The extant manuscripts are later than the images, the 
actual objects of worship and ritual. Thus the only infer- 
ence possible is, that the tradition might have been handed 
down from preceptor to disciple in secret and these might 
have been written down at a later date. Another possible 
explanation is that the earlier manuscripts have not sur- 
vived the ravages of time and political vicissitudes, through 
which the country has passed; the copies from which our 
information was derived were later ones, when this type of 
esoteric Buddhism reached Nepal and Tibet. The fimt 
scholar who introduced to us this type of Buddhism is Mon, 
A. Foucher in his work entitled EUtde stk Vimnographie 
Boudhiqm de le Inde. At Sarnath, till 10th century of the 
Christian eTa,Vajrayana images were not prolific. It is after 
this century that this school of Buddhism completely over- 
shadowed earlier schools and got the control of the holy 
site. The images of the Sakyamum were seldom dedicated 
at Sarnath, while hundreds of images of Bodhisattvas, etc., 
testify to the extreme hold enjoyed by them over popular 
imagination and how influential they were. Amongst the 
best instances of this class of images is that of Khmarpana: 
takesvarm Heruka,^ the images of various Taras, Shadakshi 
Lokesvara and single figures of his sakti,* which I believe 
to be the most unique possessions of Sarnath Museum- 
Two particular forms of Vajrayana worship may be noted. 
First was the cult of Tara, which enjoyed certain predomi- 
nance here, evident from the large number of images of 
this divinity found in the excavations. Amongst these the 

1, “He (managed with great dexterity to reconcile the two , 

; opposing systems by placing a number of Saivite ? 

ip the panribeoQ of this new Buddhism, and by incorpora- 
^ '' tii^ 'into it a great deal of mystic nmtrife doctrine fttmi the -iS 

' ' pfevalraat animisna.” T. W. Ehy Davids- Buddhim, p* 207. 
n’l'i ■ At r A+ 'S- I»S 1907T’"08j PIv XVfl, fig. 

Kxm, fig. lttandplattf^\^ fig. 
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most important is the fragmentary image of Vajra-Tara i 
which IS another unique possession of Sarnath Museum. 
Secondly tantrik practices led to the establishment of Hindu 
tantrik shrines, 

^ Thus we find the whole scene unfolding before us 
since the day when Gautama preached the first 
sermon. Since that day different schools one after 
another occupied the holy site, and left their stamp on 
It, until the onginal teaching of the ‘master’ was completely 
lost sight of, and a large number of gods and godesses 
was created from prevalent cults to satisfy the morbid 

KIJ ""I obscenities to which this 

ype of Buddhffits were addicted have been eloquently 
described by Raja Rajendralal Mitter and B.Bhattacharya.* 

1. 4M,1904--OS, p. 57. fig. II. ' 
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A STUDY OP THE WORD ‘BRAHMAN’ 

By BUDDHA PEAK ASH, M. A,, L. L. B. 

In Sanskrit the word ‘Brahman’ signifies the supreme 
being regarded as impersonal and divested of all qualities or 
actions. It is the greatest and holiest designation of divi- 
nity and figuratively suggests ev'erything that is sacred, 
divine and religious. It means the sacred texts, the Vedas, 



a hymn of praise i, a person who specialises in the sacred 
texts and attends to the religious needs of mans* and the 
virtues and qualities of celibacy and chastity associated 
with such a person. But the word ‘brahman’ denotes a 
particular section of the Vedic texts, that which relates to 
charms, spells and exorcisms. ‘Brahmaveda’ is partieuarly 
the Atharvaveda, which mainly consists of sorcery and witch- 
craft. ‘Brahraarpana’ is also the name of a spelh Hence 
F. E. Pargiter holds that “the original thing denoted by 
Brahman was the magical power whether incantation, charm | 
or what not by which a man could exert influence over all 
natural and supernatural beings”.* This view' is supported 
by the fact that the epithets of Vashistha include ‘atharva- 
namnidhih’, ‘brahmakosha’ and ‘Shata-yatu’, which synony- 
mously mean “proficient in magic” In the Bigveda (VII, 
104, 15-16) Vashistha is called a ‘yatu-dhana’, which Was 
later on the title of the rakshasas. Like the Vashisthas the 
Angirasas were associated with an aggressive practice of 
spells or ‘Kritya’ as is known from the Atharvaveda^. Thus :■ 
it appears that ‘Brahman’ signified some magical power and « 
the persons who professed and practised it were known as. 

I. Rigiveda VII, 28, 1 ^ITf% gg?: I '•'% 

2* B^eda U, 12, 6. ?i: suet i 

Kimimt Jmifan Historical Trmditiont PP* 119 20* ^ 

4* Brihanna^iyaVlll, 6i, Tslirukta VI, 30 Vashisthasmriti XXX, 
Migveda Va, 18,21 MacDonneU Keith, Vedic Index, 

II P.352 , . 

Athartmeda VIH, i5,9 ^ .’Hfftt#: 1 . 

Ibid ■ X 1, 1, 6 U: 

■ 'S# ^ W ' aSf- "v ' /*'r' 
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Brahra anas. In my paper on Vritra^ I have shown that th< 
Brahmanas were the pre*Aryan priests of India and were 
identical with the Vritras who fought against the Aryans, 
But Indian literature ‘ -- 

of this word 


gives no hint as to the precise import 
Hence we have to search the Iranian litera- 
ture for a clue of the correct meaning of this word. 

In the Persepolis inscription No. 8 of Xerxes the 
word ‘brahman’ occurs as ‘brazman’ in the phrase ‘artaca 
brazmaniy’ meaning ‘divine fulfilments’. In this inscrip- 
tion, Xerxes says that “where formerly the Daivas (Devas) 
were worshipped, there I worshipped Ahurmazda and the 
divine fulfilments” f. In this passage Xerxes uses the word 
iirazman’ or ‘brahman’ or ‘divine’ in association with the 
god Ahurmazda and in contradistinction to the devas or 
gods of the Indians. This shows that the word ‘brahman’ 
was not peculiar to India alone; it was common in Iran also 
and was used in a sense which had nothing to do with India. 
pm was an indigenous word of the Iranians and was used in 
lite Avesta as ‘baresman’. 

In the Avesta the ‘baresman’ forms part of the para* 
phernalia of an athravan. He holds it in one hand and the 




spirant ‘Z’ is a remnant of the old Wo- 
Earopean ^Jeech isrhich survives in some archaic words of 
Usually the practice was to replace 
this djffifiiat sound by a 'sinipk aspirate or ‘h’. But in'B^y- 
loWain.script^bis epitalit was written as V. ‘Henpe in , some' 
^ '^S repl^d by V instead of ‘h’ e. gi in the word 
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Originally the twigs for the ‘baresman’ were to be 
cut, with certain ceremonies, from either a tamarind or a 
pomegranate tree or any tree that had no thorns. Modern 
Parsis have substituted flexible rods of brass-ware for the 
wooden twigs. In this connection it is very significant 
to note that one of the connotations of the word “brahman” 
in Sanskrit is brass. ‘Brahmani’ is a kind of brass and 
‘brahmavardhana’ means copper.” This shows that the 


special attention. With the suffix ‘an’ the word ‘brahman’ 
■brahma’ as it becomes,' means the part of the hand under 
the root of the thumb. The reason of this connotation seems 
to be that the baresman rested in the hand under the root 
- of the thumb. Therefore, this part of the hand came to be 
known as ‘brahma’ in course of time, 

, _ Thus we observe that the word ‘brahman’ is the same 
' as ‘baresman’ and originally meant a bundle of sacred twigs 
‘ apd later on brass-rods, which were used as divining-rods 
in ancient Babylonia and Assyria as a result of iriPrucnee 
of the therefrom by the Aryans 

of India. Since ‘baresman’ or ‘brahman’ was 
'associated with spells it came to signify the mysterious 
i,'-., utterances hke ‘Om’, which were believed to have magic 
powers. A'Brahraana was a man who dealt in this magic, 
the symbol and implement of which was the sacred rod* 
1=1 femman. In this way the word ‘brahman’ links culture 

,;inidia ' with" that of Iran ■ and Mesopotamia. ■ ■ ■ 

^ 1 ' 1 

; ; -tf* ‘,V* S., Apte., The Pmctlcal iSmskrit'English Dictionary, P. 707. 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 



1. A Mahodaya Art Sotiveiiir of “Theertha” and 
“Varna”, from the Immortal Bhoja Royal House of the 
11th Century, 9th February, 1948, Mahodaya Day. By 
M.K. Ranji'anathan, Chict Engineer, P.W.D, (Retired), 
B.N.K. Press, i\Iadras PP. 42 with 4 Plates, 2 Maps, and 
2 Chaiis. Price not UK'ntioned. 

King Bhoja Paramara was a famous ruler of Malwa 
in the 11th century, distinguished for his conquests, success- 
ful government and versatile scholarship, patronage of 
arts and letters and construction of public works of utility 
(eh.I). The author states that Bhoja’s university at Dhara 
(Temple of Saraswati) was converted into the Kamal Mauli 
mosque in the 15th century, and that the slabs of the mikrab 
contained two long inscriptions and several fragments ; 
the first is a single-snake alphabetical inscription, the second 
is a two-snake grammatical inscription, indicating the 
methods of teaching Sanskrit (ch.2). We learn also that 
the king built a lake or saras, a marv’el of engineering 
skill, in the region of the headquearters of the Betwa, 
nearly 20 miles from Bhopal, and that the dam on it was 
demolished by Shah Husain Sultan of Mandu(ch.3}. The 
social and religious life in the time of Bhoja is sought to be 
studied in ch.4. The author, a retired Engineer, pleads 
for the restoration of these two mounments of King Bhoja, 
the “Theertha” or Bhojpur lake and the “Varna” or the 
University College of Dhara (ch.S). 

But this booklet does not seem to be a dispassionate 
research study of the achievements of Bhoja. It 
is a tissue of quotations from various authors, whose 
names have not been acknowledged though the author, in 
a general way in a postscript admits, at the end of the 
work, that the contents “are mostly extracted from various 
old literature and recent research publications” and that 
the books of reference were suggested and proeur€d 3 y 4 
V.Maghaviwdi of Sanskrit Department,. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


There are a few printing errors, but the printing and paper 
is good. 

2. Origin and spread of the Tamils. By V.R. Ram- 
chandra Dikshitar, M.A. The Adyar Library Series 
No. 58.194T. Price Rs. S.S.O.PP.IiO. 

In this booklet, covering two lectures delivered in 
1940 under the Sankara Parvati endowment, University 
of Madras, the author has challenged the current opinion 
of both Indian and Western scholars that the Dravidians 
were a section of the Mediterranean race and has shown 
that “the Tamils were the original inhabitants of the land, 
who had not only evolved an independent culture of their 
own which is generally known as Dravidian”, but handed 
it down to “succeeding generations in the East as well 
as in the West.” In lecture I arguments based on geologi- 
cal, ethnic, linguistic, philological and archaeological 
evidence have been adduced to support the thesis. Some 
of the points of his conclusion are that “South India must 
have pre-paleolithic peoples who were the aboriginals and 
sons of the soil”, “who were the forefathers of the Tamils”, 
that “ the so-called mediterranean race had its origin in 
Peninsular India, which was a part of the original Dravidian 
home” and that “the Dravidian element is not to be found 
in Indian culture alone but is largely traceable in Cretan, 
Aegean, sumerian, Babylonian, Egyptian, Polynesian and 
other cultures of ancient world”. The matter is highly 
controversial but the author has disscussed the various 
authorities with commendable lucidity and freshness, 
and has pleaded for extensive archaeological excavations 
in South India. 

•i*. In Lecture II the author has examined the cultural 
and into South India from pre-historie times. 
iReh^ especially referred to South India’s contact with 
•M^opoi^inia, Arabia, Rome, the Malay Archipelago, 
;ii?pl 3 ^i,^a and Malaysia, China,;,,and Ceyon. Much of the 
j(|^b^|d:iph given is alread|; ’W^fhhbwn but the author has 
hew angle of vi^idh ^ tihese known facts. He has 
shown the affinities and similarities between the institutions 
of South India .andof .the, civilised yrorld, e.g. the arts and 
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crafts (fishing craft, methods of irrigation, . use of metal 
pottery, terracotta, beads, seals, ornaments and wood), 
religious and social sj^stems of the Indus valley, Sumeria, 
Egypt, Crete and other ancient cultures (worship of mother 
goddess, offering of hair, fire-walking ceremonies, Snake 
cult, worship of moon, cult of the bull, Phallic cult). The 
author supplies as he says, “an eloquent testimony of the 
fundamental unity of South Indian culture”, -which, -while 
drawing from other cultures, is still a live force. 

The book is instructiv'e, not only for general readers 
but also for students of Ancient World. The copious notes 
and Index add to the usefulness of the book. The get-up 
is good in these days of paper and printing difficulties. 

J. N. Sarkar. 


1. INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL DOCUMENTS. 
Vol.III: 1917-1939. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by Dr.Anil Chandra Banerjee, M.A., P.R.S,, Ph. D., Lecturer 
in history, Calcutta University. Second Edition, 1949. 
A. Mukherjee & Co. Ltd., 2 college Square, Calcutta. Price 
Rs. 12/- only, 

Indian Constitutional History is a subject of absorbing 
interest at the present moment, for the future constitution 
of India is in the making. In this comprehensive -work the 
Editor has collected all important documents relating to the 
developerant of Indian Constitution during the period 
1917-1989. He has not confined his attention to great 
legislative enactments like the Goveernment of India Acts 
of 1919 and 1935. He has collected documents of various 
types including speeches, despatches and resolutions of 
political organisations. One of the most interesting features 
of the book is a collection of documents relating to the 
Indian States. Notes and references have been added to 
explain the documents, and a brief Introduction surveys the 
broad features of Indian Constituitonal History during 
the period. It is an indispensable source book for eveay 
student of moddrk Indian History and every ohe 
interested in'' ^dia’s ' ''ecnstitutioh^: :'evdl|(tj©n. A- • 

tion and Notes by Dy,. 
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Pb.D. Lecturer in History, Calcutta University. First 
Edition, 1949. A.Mukherjee & Co. Ltd., 2 College Square, 

Calcutta. Price Rs. 8/- only. 

Cunningham’s Histoi’ij of the Sikhs will ahvays remain 
a classic, for he was a faithful and conscientious historian 
who knew his subject well. His chapters on the Gurus 
and the Sikh War of Independence in the eighteenth cen- 
tury are inadequate and out of date, for in his days original 
sources relating to that period were in many cases not avai- 
lable or properly understood. But Cunningham w'as 
thoroughly familiar with official correspondence relating 
to Anglo-Sikh friendship and hostility, and he knew some 
of the actors who played leading part in the last act of the 
Sikh drama. As a British officer he was, of course, loyal 
to his country and his government ; but he understood 
and sympathised with the Sikh point of viewv h or all 
these reasons Cunningham's chapters on Anglo-Sikh rela- 
tions have a permanent value. 

Here is a reprint of those chapters in a very convenient 
form. The Editor has added a very useful and interesting 
Iniroduction dealing with the following topics ; (1) Sikhism 
and the Medieval Reformation (portions of which were 
published in this journal). (2) Sikhs and Mughals. (S) 
Sikhs and Afghans. (4) Sikhs and Marathas. (5) Sikh 
Organisation. (6) Fall of the Sikhs. An excellent Map 


K. K. Datta 


India's March To Freedom by Dr. K.K. Datta, Orient 
Longmans Ltd., Calcutta, Price Re.l/- 

In this booklet the author has presented within a 
short compass of fiftyseven pages the history of India’s 
journey along the road to freedom amidst many thorns 
and hurdles. The formation of the first Congress ministries 
in some provinces in 1937 has been taken as the starting 
point of the march, and the sounding of the cease-fire in 
Kashmir on 1st January, 1949, as the end. The various 
processes and methods through wihch India’^' independence^ 
“one qf the most marvellous eve^ in the, hifto^y of the 
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modern world”, has been achieved, are discussed carefully 
on the basis of constitutional documents, relevant corres- 
pondence and speeches, and writings in contemporary 
journals, newspapers and other works. The effects of 
several international factors and world forces on recent 
political developments in this country have been noted 
alongside the influence of internal polities. The constitu- 
tional deadlock as sequel to the Second World War in 
1939, the Cripp's offer of ]9-i2, the Wavell plan, tlie work 
ot the Cabinet Mission, and the Constituent Assembly and 
the final transfer of power to the Indians on 15th August, 
1947, have not only been made interesting to the reader, 
but will be able to inspire many to read the history of a 
nation that has struggled heroically in its onward march 
towards political emancipation. The book contains a 
wealth of information ; the author’s style is attractive, 
and his judgment impartial and correct. The problem 
of the Indian States is dealt with thoroughly and has been 
brought up to date. Though short, the work which is 
unique of its kind will be highly useful to the general public 
as well as to students of contemporary history. The paper, 
printing and get up of the booklet are quite agreeable. 

Hari Ranjan Ghosal. 


1. Coins of Marwar (from 400 B.C. to 1945 A.D.). By 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Bisheshwar Nath Reu, Super- 
rintendent, Archaelogieal Department, and Sumer Public 
Library, Jodhpur. Printed at the Jodhpur Government 
Press. 1946. 

This is a useful and informative brochure describing 
the different types of Coins which formed the 
currency of Marwar from ancient to modern times. The 
author claims to have dealt- with the subject more ‘elaborately 
and correctly’ than the other works in the field, much as 
those by the Secretary, Musahib Ala, Jodhpur State and 
Munshi Devi Prasad, by William Wilfrid Webb and John 
Allan., ' , 

The author gives a genera! history of the, <joi»s , <;>f 
Marsrar begijmning, with the Pundfi-na^ked^ the 
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‘Drammas’ of the Western Satraps, the Gupta coins, the 
Gadhiya or Gadhaiya coins of the post-Huna period, 
the coins of the Pratihara Bhoja, and of the Chauhans, 
the Arab invaders, and of the Delhi Sultans and of the 
Sultans of Jaunpur and Malwa. He challenges the view 
of CoLTod and Mr. Mebb and shows that Bijaishahi rupees 
were struck in 1780 A.D, by Maharaja Bijai Singh with the 
permission of Shah Alam II, xAfter the latter’s death in 
1806, the name of his successor, Muhammad Akbar Shah, 
was inscribed on the coins. The names of sovereigns of 
England were introduced from 1859. 

After giving the special features of the coins, the 
author has described the mints of Marwar, e.g. Nagaur, 
Jodhpur, Pali, Sojat and Merta, and has given several 
inscriptions on some of the gold, silver and copper coins 
of Marwar, and then described the Iktisanda coins of 
Kuchaman, a town in Sambhar Pargana of Marwar. All 
the coins illustrated in this brochure except one belong to 
the Coin Cabinet in .the Sardar Museum, Jodhpur. There 
are three appendices and five plates. The errata does not 
c6ver all printing mistakes. 

2. Andhra University Series No. 32 : A Forgotten 
Chapter of Andhra History (History of the Musunuri 
Nayak ). By M.Somasekhara Sanaa, Department of 
History, Economics and Politics, Andhra University, 
Ananda Press, Madras, 1945.Price Rs. 2.PP viii 136. 

This book surveys the history of the Andhras and of 
the Andhradesa in the 14th century. It shows how after 
the fail of the Kakatiyas of Warangal(1323) before the 
Muhammadan power, a movement for Hindu revival 
grew up under the leadership of Prolaya Nayaka of the 
Musunuri family who held the coastal Andhra country as 
an independent ruler. The reconquest of upland Telingana 
or Warangal was the result of the Co-Operation of the Araviti 
and the Reddi c|defs and the HoysaMfe> and the leader of 

the rebellion ' Telimgaam^ . ;|||^aya Nuy aka, This 'ti 

was followed by the revqit''a:it:'"'lii^piii: also organised by 
its governor ’'Harihara. The _ 

the lord 'of the Andhra, country 
the activities of the Reeerla princes, O^t ' 
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of expediency Kapaya Nayaka helped the Amiran- 
i-sadat or the centurions in their revolt against Muham- 
mad Tughlak, But the eventual establishment of the 
Bahmani Kingdom proved to be a source of danger to 
Kapaya Nayaka . In the meantime the Recerla princes 
became sufficiently strong to defy Kapaya Nayaka’s 
authority and ultimately, about 1367-68 he was defeated 
by Anavota Nayaka, the Recerla prince. 

Ihc autlujr has utilised besides indigenous literature 
and I ersian chronicles, epigraphic I’eeords and coins, which 
have enabled him as he claims to correct the version of 
the Muslim historians like Ziyauddin Barani and Ferishta. 
The value of the work is enhanced by a!i index and five 
appendices. Three give the texts of some inscriptions, w'hile 
the fourth one, discussing the order and chronology of the 
campaigns of the Bahmani Sultan, Muhammad Shah I 
and the fifth gives the genealogy of the Musunuri Nayakas. 
The book is a useful addition to the stock of knowledge 
and to valuable students of medieval Indian History. 

, J* .N.-Sarkar, 
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BIHAR RESEARCH SOCIETY 

Annual 'E( fort for 1948-49 

1— Membership 


The total number of ordinary members and subscribers 
to the Society’s Journal on the 31st December, 1948 was 
127. Eleven new members were enrolled in the course of 
the year. With the 15 Honorary Members and 16 Life 
Members, the total membership of the Society stands at 158. 

At last year’s Annul General Meeting the following 
were elected office-bearers of the Society and Members of 
the Council : — 

President — ^His Excellency Sri Bladhao Shrihari Aney. 

Vice President — The Hon’ble Mr. Justice B.P. Sinha. 
Secretary — ^Dr. S.C. Sarkar, M.A.,D.Phil.{Oxon.). 

Treasurer — Saiyid Ahsan Shere, M.A. (London). 

Librarian — Dr. Tarapada Chowdhury M.A., Ph.D. (London) 
Editorial Board — The Hon’ble Mr. Justice B.P.Sinha, 
Dr. S.C. Sarkar, M.A., D. Phil. (Oxon). 
Dr. Kalikinkar Datta, M.A., Ph.D.,P.R.S. 
(Editor-in-Charge) i 

Khan Sahib Saiyid Hasan Askari, M.A.,B.L., 
Dr. Dharmendra Brahmaehari Sastri, i 
M.A.,Ph.D. 

Members of the Council {in addition to the President, Secretary,, 
Treasurer and Librarian who are ex-officio members). 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice B.P. Sinha. 

Dr. Kalikinkar Datta, M.A., Ph.D., P.R.S. , 

Khan Sahib Saiyid Hasan Askari, M.A., B.L. 

J.N. Sarkar, Esq., M.A. 

Dr. Dharmendra Brahmaehari Sastri, M.A., Ph. D. 

Saiyid Mobarak Ali, Esq., M.L.A. 

Dr. S.C. Chatterjee, M.A., D.Se. 

The last Annual General Meeting was held on the 
4th April, 1948 in the new Gymnasium Hall, Patna College. 
His Excellency Sri Madhao Shrihari Aney, President of the 
Society, being in the Chair, After the transaction of 
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lormal business, the Vice-Precident read his review of the 
^ Society during the past year. The meeting was followec^ 

( by an interesting lecture on “Rajputana the Death of the 
['bid Order at the end of the 18th Century” delivered by 
[vDr. Sir Jadunath Sarkar, M.A., Ph.D., P.R.S. 

’ Meetings of the Council were held on the 18th January 

I aiid 22nd August, 1948 and the 16th January^. 1949. 

Under the joint auspices of the Bihar Research Society 
'ltd of the Reception Committee of the Sariputta-Moggalana 
Relics Exhibition at Patna a public lecture on Sariputta, 

; Naknda and Nagarjuna (based on Tibetan Sources) wms 
["'Sen at the Senate Hall on 2.5-3-49 by Dr. S.C, Sarkar 
Secretary of the Society. The Vice-President of the 
f A'I^ety, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sinha, presided. 

' " HI— ^Research Work ^ ■■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

As the services of a suitable Tibetan Scholar could 
iM)t be secured cataloguing of Miscellaneous Tibetan Manu- 
scripts could not be carried on further. The catalogue of 
: about .30 of the volumes is being published in sections in our 
L Journal. Mahayanottaratantra, Edited by the late Dr. 
!-v Johnston of Oxford cound not be taken up in hand for 
. publication on account of press difficulties. 

/\,f ' • IV — Journal 

During the period under review Volume XXXI V 
rts 1& 2) of the Society’s Journal with 4 plates and a 
p has been published. Parts 3-4 of this volume is in. 
Free Press to which we have entrusted the work of printing 
our , Journal when our old press. The Patna Law Press, 
i to function. The local Free Press has beeen newly 
d and so the publication of our Journal is being much 
1. There is no other local press' ready to undertake 
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Journals were added to the Library. Of the books 34 were;| 
presented and 52 were purchased and of the Journals 8 were 
purchased, 31 were presented and 174 were obtained by ^ 
^change. On the 31st December, the Library contained 9,965 j 
volumes as compared with 9,862 volumes of the previous year. ! 
Proceedings of the Annual General Meeting of the Bihar 
Research Society held in the Physics Lecture Theatre, 
Paina Science College, Patna on Sunday, the 3rd April, 
1949, at 6-30 p.m. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Society was held 
in the Physics Lecture Theatre of Patna Science College, 
Patna on Sunday, the 3rd April, 1949 at 6-30 p.m. His 
Excellency Sri Madha. Shrihari Aney, Governor of Bih», j 
presiding. 

The following formal business was transacted : — 
1. The President declared the meeting open. 

2 ! (a) On a motion by Dr. K. K. Datta, the foUowing, 

members were elected office-bearers and members of thej 
‘ Council, of the Society for the year 1949-50 
. President--ms Excellency Sri Madhao Shrihari Aney. J 
Vice-President — rThe Hon’ble Mr. Justice B. P. Sinha 
Searetary^Bt. S. C. Sarkar, M.A.,D. Phil.(Oxon.). 
Treasurer — Sayid Ahsan Shere, M.A. (London). j 

Librarian— Dr. Tarapada Chowdhury, M.A., Ph.D. (London)c | 
Editorial Board — ^The Hon’ble Mr. Justice B, P. Sinha. . 

Dr. S. C. Sarkar, M.A., D. Phil. (Oxon.). 

Dr. Kalikinkar Datta, M.A., Ph. D., P.R.Sr ^^ 
(Editor-in-Charge). ' J 

TTKan Sahib Saiyid Hasan Askari, M.A,, B.L. j 
Dr. B'. P» ‘Sinha, M.A., ^ ' j 
Members of the Council {in addiiim to the President, 
Secretary, Treasurer and Librarian who are 

ex-offkw membei^s), .. ^ 

The Hon’ble Mr., Jus^ce * B. P.; Sinha. , “ ® 

Dr. K^Sdnkar Datta^i M.A., 1%. D., P.R.S. , ’j 

Khan Sahib Saiyid Hasan Askari* M,A., B.L. 

. . Dt,. B. :,P. 
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(b) Khan Sahib Saiyid Hasan Askari, M.A., B.L. 
seconded the above proposal. 

3. The Honorary Secretary and the Honorary 
Treasurer presented the Annual Report and the Annual 
Statement of Accounts which were accepted. 

4. The Vice-President reviewed the year’s work of 
the Society. 

5. The President invited Dr. S. N. Sen to address the 
meeting. 

6. A lecture was delivered by Dr. S. N. Sen on 
“Scientific Archives-Keeping” illustrated with Lantern 
slides. 

7. The President proposed a vote of thanks to the 
lectixrer. 

8. The Secretary proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Chair. 

9. The President declared the meeting closed. 

S. C. SAEKAR, 

Hony. General Secretary, 

Proceedings of a meeting of the Council of the Bihar 
Research Society held on January 16, 1949. 

Present : — 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice B. P. Sinha (in the Chair). 

Dr. K. K. Datta. 

Dr. T. P. Chowdhury, 

Khan Sahib Saiyid Hasan Askari, 

Mr. Saiyid Ahsan Shere. ' ■ 

■v ' Dr. S. C. Chatterji, ^ . _ ■ ' 

Dr. J. N. Sarkar. ' ''■V'l 

Sayid Mobarak Ali, Esq., M.L.A. 

Dr. S, C. Sirkar. 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting of the 
Council held on 22-8-48. 

, 2 . Passed the monthly accounts for the months 
!AMW,l:‘'iq',„Becember, 1948.'’' ■ i 

\ ** /TTli 'A Tl 






NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

Ramkishun Bookbinder for binding 
books 


Hercules Cycle for office use 230 0 0 

Messrs-. Motilal Banarsi Das for books 23 6 3 

Dr. K. K. Datta’s T. A. Bill to attend the 

Oriental Conference at Darbhanga 21 0 0 

A. I. Steel Works-full payment of the bal- 
ance of the price of 7 Steel Almirahs 1704 12 0 

3. Elected the following gentlemen as ordinary mem- 
bers of the Society : — 

Mr. Subhankar Jha, M.A. Research Scholar, Patna 
College. 

Dr. Dilli Raman Regmi, M.A., D.Litt., Benares. 

Sri Mathura Prasad Dikshit, Karahagola, Dist. Purnea. 

The Rt. Rev. A. F. Wildermuth, S. J., Lord Bishop, 
Patna. 

Sri Jitendranath Singh, M.A., Sub-Editor, Searchlight. 

Sri Syam Bihari Singh, M. A., H. D. Jain College, 

■■ ■ Arrah. 

Sri Nawalkishore Gaur,, M. A., Patna College, Patna. 

4. Resolved that, the next Annual Meeting be held 

on one of the following dates, as convenient to the invited 
scholar and His Excellency, Saturdays 2nd or 9th April, 
Sunday Srd or 10th April, 1949 ;:that the venue be either 
Science College Physics Lecture Theatre or Patna College, -, 
B.A. Lecture Theatre (or Gymnasium), according to the 
nature of the lecture by the invited scholar, and that the 
following panel be settled for the invited scholars, in order of 
approach : — Dr. S.. N., Sen, Dr. N. Chakra varti. Dr. 

Kane (Vice-Chancellor, Bombay University). It is understood 
Dr. Sen is agreeable. . , , , 

5. (i) Read Dr. K. Nag’s letter^ agreed that he be asked 
to formally write to the Bihar Researcb Society in the matter, 

(ii) Read the peon’s applicatiopisy * - 
. Resolved that it be first ascertained what kind o^ 
addition to emolumenfs have rec6n% been made; to similar 
menials in other offices (e.g. Khudabux Library, the Museum) 
after the last sanction of increase of aEowance to. them. 
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• published ^‘Dhiranaiskadhrai’^ a play in Sansikrit, 
wntten ^ the late Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Ramavatara 
Sarnia, Sahityacharya, M, A-, A considerable number of 

literary writings of this renowned scholar still await publica- 
tion. 

In this issue of our Journal we are publishing his 
satirical poem the Mt^gatadutam’ many of whose verses are 
often quoted by the friends and disciples of Prof. Sarma but 
whicn IS not available to the scholarly world in general in 
its complete form. 
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been the subject of numerous speculations. From the 
Harsacarita we learn that Rajyavardhana was killed by 
the king of Gauda. The king of Gauda according to one 
manuscript of the Harsacarita was named Narendragupta 

(1) According to Yuan Chwang, Sasanka the king of Karnas 
uvarna in eastern India, killed Rajyavardhana. Therefore 
it can hardly be contestsd that Sasanka was the king of 
Gauda, and if we rely on the solitary authority of the manu- 
script quoted by Buhler, then Narendragupta migh have 
been a second name for Sasanka. Nagendra Nath \ asu 
thinks that the king of Gauda, who kUled Rajyavardhana 
was Narendragupta and Sasanka was his ‘Mahasamanta 

(2) But this is impossible, because the Chinese pilgrim 
makes a definite and positive statement that Sasanka the 
king of Karnasuvarna killed Rajyavardhana and besides 
this there is no place for a Narendragupta in the 7th century 
A.D, in the history of Madhyadesa. 

Some scholars have tried to connect Sasanka with 
the Guptas. Vidyavinoda takes him to be the son of Maha- 

11) On Yuan Chwang (Wattersh L, P. 34. . „ r „ TAn<; 

{2) Social History of Karoarupa III, quoted by K, L. Barua in JARS. • • 

Ip 97 ' ' ■ ■ ' ■ ' 'I 
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senagupta (I). Bamierji suspected that probably ue ' Delon- 

ged to the Gupta dynasty of Magadha’, and ‘both he and 
Devagupta of Malava probably tried to restore the prestige 
of the Gupta dynasties of India immediately after the death 
of Prabhaharavardhana’ (2). The same provenance and 
the similarity of the coins of Sasanka with those of the later 
imperial Gupta -e.g. Kumara Gupata III led Banner] i to 
this conclusion, (3) But there is no real basis for this 
suspicion. Alliance between Devagupta and Sasanka 
against their common enemies, the Maukharis and their 
allies the Vardhanas does not, and should not, suggest 
any blood-relationship, between Sasanka and Devagupta. 
Similarity in the style and provenance of the coins do 
not necessarily prove any family kinship between the 
Guptas and Sasanka On the same grounds Bhattasali 
connects Sasanka with Samacaradeva. (4) The existence 
of the ilohtasagarh seal matrix does not prove any connec- 
tion between Sasanka and Mahasenagupta or the imperial 
Guptas. On his coins we have ‘nandidhvaja’ instead of 
‘garudadhavaja’ as commonly found on the Gupta coins. 
There is not even an indirect hint in the inscriptions of 
his feudatories about his alleged connection wdth the Guptas, 
which was certainly a point of special honour not to be 
missed by his vassals when the latter were eulogising their 
sovereign overlord. No allusion to this suspicion is even 
indirectly made in the Harsacarita when it refers to the 
king of Guada on many occasions. Raychaudhuri (5) 
rightly remarks that “there is no reason to believe that 
Sasanka belonged to the Gupta family, even if he had a 
secondary name, Narendragupta.” 

Bhattasali’s suggestion that Sasanka was the son 
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unceeptable. The grounds on which this startling theory 
is based are that (a) a Rajalila type of coin of Samacaradeva 
was found with a gold coin of Sasanka (b) both Samacara- 
deva and Sasanka were Saivas and have the bull on their 
coins, and (c) Allan holds that the coins which have Xaren- 
draditya on the reverse are earlier than those of (1) Sasanka. 
But all these grounds are w'eak and untenable. With a coin 
of Sasanka and the Rajalila type coin of Sarnacaradeva 
w'ere also found the coins of Candra Gupta II, Kumara 
Gupta and Skanda Gupta (2), but because of this nobody 
would hazard the theory that Narendraditya I.E. Sama- 
cardeva as proved by Bhattasali (Loc. cit.), belonged to 
the Gupta dynasty. Sasanka certainly came after Sama- 
caradeva and he may or may not have conquered Eastern 
Bengal, but this can never point to the conclusion that 
therefore Sasanka was the son and successor of Samacardeva 
as by such reasoning any conqueror would become 
the descendant of the vanquished. As for the similarity 
of the coins of Sasanka with those of Samacaradeva it is 
important to note the difference as well. We have only 
one coin (Archer type) of Samacaradeva which has a bull 
standard on the reverse. His other coin is of Rajalila type 
and it has no sign of ‘nandi-dhvaja’ or any symbol connected 
with Siva. Therefore it is obvious that the ‘nandi-dhvaja’ 
or bull-standard was no exclusive and permanent specific 
feature of the coinage of Samacaradeva Narendraditya. 
But on all the specimens of the coins of Sasanka (3) we have 

II) CCGDBM. Intro, plxi, cxxiv, p. 149-50. Allan read ’Narendra- 
ditya’ on the reverse on both the coins, while on the obverse 
on the archer type he read *saha’ or *sama or yama (ibid, 
p. cxxiv. I ; while on the ‘Rajalila’ type he read ‘yama’ 1 dha’, 
on the obverse : Smith (C. I. M. Ip. 120. No. 1 1 read read on 
the archer type coin specified ‘uncertain’, ‘ca’ between the feet 
on the obverse, and possibly ‘Narendravinata’ on the reverse 
and on the other designated as ‘Throned-king type’ i. e. Rajalila 
type (ibid p. 122 No. 1. PI. XVI. 13) he read ‘yama’ on tha 
obverse and Narendraditya. According to R. D. Bannerji the 
name of the king on both the coins is ‘yama’ and the reverse 
legend is Narendravinata. Bhattasali doc. cit.) has conclusively 
proved that the two coins belong to Samacaradeva Narendra- 
ditya, who is the same as Maharajadhiraja Samacaradeva^ who 
issued a copper-plate grant found in the • Faridpur district of 
eastern Bengal (JRAS VII. N. S. p. 4?5 ff). - • 

(2i CCGDBM. pcxxvii. , - 

(3) CCGDBM. pp. 147-48 ; C. 1. M. L, pp 12G22. - , - : . . 
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the ‘buir on the obverse with the moon and the image of 
Siva This certainly leads to the conclusion that the Nandi- 
symbol was a distinct and specific characteristic of the 
coinage of Sasanka. Moreover it is interesting and necessary 
to note the vital difference between the Bull-standard coin 
of Samacaradeva and the coins of Sasanka The coin of the 
former has been described by Allan as follows Archer 
type, wt. 148.2 grs., obverse the king standing on left, 
holding bow in left hand and arrow in right hand. Bull 
(nandi) on left, beneath, left arm ‘sa ha (?) ca’, no traces of 
marginal legend; reverse. Goddess (Laksmi) nimbate, 
seated facing on lotus, holding lotus in left hand and fillet 
in out-stretched right hand, symbol (?) on left. Sri Naren- 
draditya (1) No coin of Sasanka exceeds 145.6 grains in 
wieght. (2) The coins of Sasanka have been described by 
Allan as follows obverse, Siva nimbate, reclining to left on 
bull (nandi) to left, with left hand uplifted, holding uncertain 
object ; moon (Sasanka) above on left, on right Sri Sa, below 
Jaya ; reverse goddess (Laksmi) nimbate seated facing 
on Lotus, holding lotus in left hand which rests on knee, 
and with outstretched right hand empty ; above on either 
side elephant sprinlking water over her (abhiseka), no 
symbol ; on right Sri Sasanka” (3) The difference would 
be obvious to all. The ‘bull’ with Siva and the moon on 
the obverse and the elephant sprinkling water on the 
goddess on either side on the reverse are features distingui- 
shing these coins from the coins of Samacaradeva. 

The most serious objection against the theories that 
connect Sasanka with the Guptas or Samacradeva is that 
Sasanka was a Gauda (4) and neither the Guptas nor 
Samacaradeva nor his predecessors Dharmaditya and 

(1) CCGDBM., p. 149. 

12) Ibid.pp. 147-48: C. I. M. I. pp. 121-22. 

13) CCGDBM., p. 147. 

(4) The murderer of Rajyavar jhana is called ‘gaudadhipa’ ‘gauda- 
dhama’, ‘dustagaudabhujanga’ (H. C. (parab) pp. 187, 188, 

, 192); and ‘the vilest of the Gaudas’ (H. C. CT. p. 180) ‘Gauda- 
serpent’ (ibid, p. 185 . Hasa promised to clear this earth of 
the Gaudas’ (ibid, p. 187 ). “nirgaudam na karomi medinim” 
(Parab. p. 194). All these quotations make it clear that the 
Sasanka the murderer of Rajyavardhana, was a Gauda’ or a 
native of Gauda, otherwise there was no reason to abuse the 
whole people. ' , 
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Gopacandra are ever referred to as ‘Gauda’ in the inscrip- 
tions, The coins of Sasanka may in style and provenance 
be common with the coins of the imperial Guptas, but the 
designs on the obverse and reverse of the coins of Sasanka 
disprove any dynastic connection between him and the 
Gupats. Majumdar suspected some relationship between 
Sasanka and the Mana chiefs. (1) But there is absolutely 
no real basis for this suggestion. Much more absurd is 
the opinion of Gosavi (2) that as there is a Mriganka in the 
Varman dynasty of Kamarupa, so Sasanka may be a prince 
of the Varman dynasty, probably a cousin of Bhaskara- 
varman. It needs no comment at all. 

We proceed to discuss now the relationship between 
Sasanka and Jayanaga. Jayanaga issued the Vappagho- 
savata grant from Karnasuvarna (3) The gold coins of 
Jaya should be rightly attributed to Jayanaga. The period 
that elapsed between Jayanaga and Sasanka, both kings 
of Gauda, could not be long, as is clear in the context of 
the history of the period, and the characters on the coins 
and inscriptions. A comparative study of the coins of 
Jayanaga and Sasanka confirms our suspicion that there 
was some sort of close relationship between the two and 
the one followed the other almost immediately. In Allan’s 
expert opinion “the issuer of the coins which bear the 
reverse legend ‘sri prakandayasah and have ‘jaya’ beneath 
the king’s arm on the obverse ma}^ be connected with 
Sasanka.” After comparing the coins of ‘Jaya’ and Sa- 
sanka the learned scholar concludes, “It is clear from the 
resemblance of the reverses that the coins of Jaya and 
Sasanka are closely connected” (4) Naga appears to be an 
appeallation of Jaya and there is no trace of ‘gupta’ on 
his coins (2). It may be of some significance to note that 
Sasanka or the Gauda kkng who killed Rajyavardhaha 
is at numerous places in the Harasacarita compared to a 

(1) JAHRS.X., pp. Iff. , • 

(2) JARS. 11., p. 12. , . 

(3) E. I. XVm pp. 60 ff. 

(4) CCGDBM. PCV. , , ’ ' 

(21 ibid., pp. 150-51. : . , 
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serpent (1). Jayanaga and Sasanka were associated with 
Ivarnasuvarna as the capital of their kingdom, and while 
Sasanka is called the king of Gauda in the Harsacarita 
Jayanaga is probably referred to as ‘Gaudaraja’ in the 
IManju-sri-mula-kalpa. (2) Sasanka is referred to as belo- 
nging to ths Brahmana caste, and Jayanaga is also said 
to belong to the same caste (3) xAll these facts prove that 
Sasanka and Jayanaga were closely related to one another. 
But the nature of the exact relationship between the two 
can only be guessed. Except for the reference to a ‘Gau- 
daraja Nagaraja with ‘Jaya’ as the beginning of his name 
in the Manju-Sri-Mula-Kalpa soon after Sasanka (4), there 
is no positive evidence that Jayanaga followed Sasanka. 
Though Jayasval has not taken this passage to refer to 
to Jayanaga (he takes it to allude to a much earlier 
period (5), we may agree with Majumdar (6) in regarding 
the verse as referring to Jayanaga. The M.N.K. is at many 
places confused as regards chronology and details. At 
one place it says that Sasanka was a brahmana and in ano- 
there it asserts that the murderer of Rajyavardhana was of 
a low caste (7). Then from the same source it appears that 
Jayanaga was earlier than Soma (Sasanka) and that Jay- 
naga had made war in Orisssa, and after him there was a 
division of Gauda- tanrta between Sasanka and another 
man (8). In view of such contradictory remarks and the 
perfunctory nature of the work, we may not be correct 
in arriving at any conclusion as to who followed the other. 
But one thing is clear : if ■we believe that Jayanaga preceded 
Sasanka, we can rely on the Manju-Sri-Mula-Kalpa as much 
or as little as the other side. 

(1) H. C. Text I Parab) “vritha vitatavipuiaphanabharo bhujangana 

bhartta bibharti yo bhogena mritpindameva kevalam” p. 191, 
probably refers to Sasanka or his government iCT. p. 183 . 
fn- 8.) ; dustagaudabhujanga (Parab, p. 192), iH. C. CF. p. 185.) 
It has to be admitted that nowhere in the Harsacarita is 
Sasanka compared to a serpent by the term ‘naga’. 

(2) I- H, I., p. 55 \Text) v. No, 754. 

(3) ibid. 

(4) I. H. I., p. 50 text) V. No. 750. 

(5) ibid, p. 51. 

(6) H. B. R. L, p. 

(7) I. H. I., p. 50. 
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Our plea that Jay anaga was followSd by Sasanka and 
not vice versa is not against numismatic evidence. 
Accroding to Allan (1) “the base gold coins which bear the 
name Jaya cannot be earlier than the end of the sixth 
Century A.D.” It may be of some significance that the 
coins of ‘Jaya-’, having the average of 136 grains in weight, 
are lighter than those of Sasanka, whose average weight is 
145.8 grains (2). As generally accepted, the lighter coins 
of Jaya-may be earlier than the heavier ones of Sasanka. 
As against this it may be pointed out that the light weight 
‘is due to the fact that they are of very base metal’ (3), 
and that Cunnignham has shown that coins of ‘Jaya- 
(gupta ?) are much more alloyed than those of Sasanka . 
On this ground Bhattasali (4) held that Jayanaga must 
have come later. Debasement of metal in the coins, 
though generally it may suggest a later period in comparison 
with coins of better metal, can never be taken as necessarily 
later as a univerasal rule. Coins of Prakasaditya (5), 
whom we have indentified with Budha Gupta (6), are much 
better than the coins of some of his predecessors as regards 
the fineness of the metal. Then we have a coin of Sasanka 
(7) which for its purity of metal is unique not only among 
his own. coins but also among the coins of the 
most of the later imperial Guptas like Kumara Gupta III 
and Vishu Gupta Candraditya. Crmningham had ^-ery 
few coins of Jayanaga and Sasanka at his disposal, and 
therefore his conclusion about the percentage of the pure 
metal and alloy may not be very reliable. We have some 
of the coins of Sasanka in the British Museum which are 
more debased than those of Jayanaga. Some of the coins 
of Sasanka are so thoroughly debased that they are actually 
of copper with a plating of silver, and had a thin wash of 

■ (li CCGDBM. p. CIV. 

(2) ibid, p. CXXIV. 

(3) ibid. 

■ (4) CM. I 

(5) JASB. (N. S.) XXI, Num. Supp. pp. N 6 ff. 

(6) CGDBM. pp. 135-36. - . 

(7) ' See -supra. 

i6) CCGDMB. p. 148 (612) PI. XXIV,. 2,: . . ; , . f : f LT f V 
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gold over it, and must have circulated as gold coins. The 
better quality of Sasanka’s coins may reflect a more pros- 
perous period for the kingdom than was the case in the 
time of Jayanaga. The existence of the Seal-matrix of 
Mahasamanta Sasankadeva at Rohtasgarh in South Bihar 
may be used to strengthen our contention that Sasanka 
was a Gauda and came after Jayanaga. Sen (1) held that 
Sasanka began his career as a Mahasamanta in Magadha’, 
and, ‘this post he held probably under Avantivarman, 
the father of Sarvavarman’. He further observed that” 
in this capacity be may have exercised some sort of control 
over the Varmans of Gaya ; whose status does not seem to 
have been higher than that of a Samanta”. He concluded, 
“Sasanka was as yet only a high official, but the edifice 
of his future greatness was reared on this comparatively 
obscure basis and after the defeat of Avantivarman by the 

Calukays, he made himself master of Magadha and 

swooped down upon Pundravardhana immediately after 
the death of Mahasenagupta.” But the story sugges- 
ted is highly improbable. The Varmans, of Gaya were 
certainly earlier in time than the imperial Maukharis in 
Magadha. The enemy of Mangalesa Calukya was more 
probably Mahasenagupta not Avantivarman. The 
Sulikas of the Haraha inscription may not have been 
Calukyas. The most serious flaw in this imaginative story 
is that Mahasenagupta after his defeat at the hands of the 
Maukharis was not ruling in Pundravardhan but in Malwa. 
On the same grounds we have to reject the theory of Ganguli 
(2) that Sasanka was the high feudatory of Magadha 
under the Maukhari kings Avantivarman and Grahavarman, 
and later on, he conquered Magadha and invaded Gauda, 
and therefore he was a native of Magadha and successful 
conqueror of Gauda (Bengal). Really it is difficult to under- 
stand the description of a Magadhan origin to Sasanka. 
If he was a native of Magadha, it would have beem more 
natural for him to keep the centre of his kindom in Maga- 
dha, the country of glorious imperial traditions, than to 

(1) Some Historical Aspects of the inscriptions of Bengal p. 261. 

(2) I.H.Q.XIl.,pp.456 f. 
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sons were acting as actcnaants on a\ arununa ann 

Harsavarclhaua. .Much more improbable is Barua'.s sugg- 
estion that Mahaseuagupta reconquered Nothern and Central 
Jicngal from the king of Kamarupa, and appointed Sasanka 
as Mahasamanta over this region, and that after the death 
of Mahaseuagupta Sasanka. deleared himself independent. 
(2) Ssanka was the Maha.samanta in Magadha, not in 
Northern and Central Bengal. 

Thus we find that we have no real basis to connect 
Sasanka with the Guptas or the Maukharis. Sasanka was 
a Gauda and Jayanaga was also a king of Gauda. It 
appears to be very plausible that Sasaidea was appointed 
as Mahasaraanta of Magadha by Jayanaga, who extended 
his authority over Magadha. In the history ot IMugadha 
as known, from \uan Chwang, inscriptions and literature, 
there is no place for a powerlul king like Jayanaga, in the 
period following Sasanka. After Sasanka we ha%c to place 
Purnavarman, Harsa and Madhavagupta in Slagadha. 
Therefore if Jaynaga could ever be connected with Ma- 
gadha, as certainly was the case, then he must have 
come before Sasanka. This fact receives unexpected 
corroboration from the coins of Sasanka. These coins (J) 
have in the obverse legends ’‘Sri Sa’ and below it ‘Jaya’, 
not ‘Jayah’ as Cunningham read it (J). It is clear from the 
the coins that the legend ‘Jaya’ is complete by itself and 
is not a part of any fuller legend. It is exactly in the same 

(1) HBR. 1. P, 59., ... 

(2) fearly History of Kamarupa p. 58-59. • : , ■ ; • 

(3) CCGDBM. pp. 147-48. ' L ;V,: 

(4) C. M. I. p. 15. , V.. .. V 
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form aiul characters as ‘Java' on the coins of Jayanaya. 
It is a very general practice to liavc the name of the ruling 
king on the obverse of the coins, and tlicrefore the legend 
‘Sri Sa’ certainly stands for Sasanka, and Java for Jayanaga. 

It is quite possible that Sasanka was the yuvaraja of Jay- 
anaga and was associated with the government in the 
lifetime of Jayanaga, as was xcry eominon in ancient India. 
The coins of Sasanka may have originated in this way and 
continued later on, just to recall Jayanaga with gratitude. It 
is certainly a rare example, but on the coins of the Kalacuri 
king Krisnaraja we have the legend “parama-mahesvara 
mata-pitri-padhanudhyata sri-Krisnaraja' (1). Sasanka may 
have advanced farther and pnt the name of his prede- 
cessor on his coins. A serhj.us c>bjcction against the 
Hypothesis proposed above may be raised : from his c(hns 
Jaynaga appears to be a dcs'otec (.»f ^dsnu (2), as on these 
we have the ‘eakra’ standard and the king with bow and 
arrow, while Sasanka was a Sai\a, as is clear from his coins 
with the image of Siva, the Bull and the Moon, and also 
from the account of Yuan Chwang (y). It is quite possi- 
ble that Sasanka may not have been a son of Jayanaga. 
He might have belonged to a dilTerent family, and may have 
become the ‘Yuvaraja’ or the ‘regent’ of the empire under 
the old king Jayanaga. Sasanka being the viceroy of 
Magadha must have been the most powerful figure in 
the kingdom, and therefore it could not ha\'c been difficult 
for him to make himself the architect of tlie Gauda Empire. 
Thus the comparative study of the coins of Sasanka and 
Jayanaga suggests that Sasanka followed Jayanaga. 
Wheather it was a peaceful succession or otherwise cannot 
be said at present. Sasanka may have been an usurper, 
and therefore continued to put the name of Jayanaga on 
his coins to impress on the people that succession from 
Jayanaga was direct and legitimate. It is significant that 
on some of the coins of Sasanka there is no mention of ‘Jaya 

(1) I. A. XIV, p. 68 ; JNSIII, pp. 2 If. 

(2) CCGDBM. pp. 150-51. 

. (3) WATTERS 11 p. 116. 
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(1). Such coins (2) may have been issued in the later 
yeai’S of Sasanka when liis position was secure in Gauda. 

The later history of Sasanka shows that he was a mai 
of restless energy and unbounded ambitioji. He would 
have been certainly the last person to be satisfied with the 
subordinate status of a ‘Mahasamanta’, 
viceroy he controlled a larger and also more 
territory than the overlord. Therefore f 
become the master of the Gauda 
understood 


specially when a.s a 
important 
bis anixiety to 
empire may easily be 
l^ut as a wise statesman he acted with mode- 
ration, and even when he became the real master of the 
kingdom he continued to show honour to .Jayanaga by 
stamping his name with his own on his coins. It may be 
that the people of the empire might have welcomed the 
succession or usuraption of Sasanka after the old king Jay- 
anaga, who was a contemporary of Sarvavarman and 3Iaha- 
sengupta, at a time when ryoal soverignty was not stable 
with one person in Northern India, as , hinted by 
Bana, (3) and specially when the Maukharis, ousted from 
Magadha by the Gaudas, must have been feeling sore. 

(ii) Ti/e accession a)id conquests of Sasanka 

In view of the paucity of materitds at our disposal, 
it is impossible to state in detail the exact course oi' exents 
of Sasanka’s assumption of the soverignty of the Gauda 
empire. It is very unfortunate that while his rixal llarsa 
had Bana and a sympathetic Yuan Chwang t(j paint ins 
life in rosy colours, Sasanka, who is in no way inferior to 
Harsa in achievements and statecraft, had only prejudiced 
authors to tell his incomplete and distorted stor\". In 
view of the fact that Sasanka was dead before 637 A.l)., 
and is known to have been ruling in 619 A.D., we may not 
be wrong in assuming that he came to occupy the throne at 

(1) CCGDBM., p. 148. No. 612, PI. XXIV. 

(2) This coin is much lighter in weight than others and is of very 

fine metal. On this coin on the obverse .Allan hesitantly reads 
‘Jaya’?, but I had the privilege to examine the coin with Mr. 
Allan and the legend is certainly not Jaya, and Allan agrees with 
this remark. Allan considers the coin to be a contemporary 
imitation. There is another coin of Sasanka in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, on the obverse of which, Smith hesitatingly 
reads ‘Saja’. Its vveight is 145.6 the usual average weight of 
Sasanka’s coins, 

(3j Hj C, (CT) p.d68, ‘Sri’ the goddess of soyereigntly is 
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Karnasuvarna in about 602 A.D. when we know that he was 
contemporary of Harsa in 600 A.D. The prosperity of Giauda 
under Sasanka is indircctl\- proved b\' the coins, which arc 
of finer metal than those of Ja^amaga, and one of them is 
‘unique for. its purity of metal, fabric and ’vveitht.’ The 
reverses of the coins of Jaya-and Sasanka treat the same 
subject the abhiseka (1) but on the coins of Java we have 
only one elephant sprinlking water on the Laksmi, while 
on the coins of Sasanka we have elephants on either side. 
Does this suggest greater power and pomp of Sasanka ? 

Sasanka was a powerful king ruling over a vast t 
territory. This is, indirectly of course, attested by Bana, 
Yuan Chwang, and M.M.K,. The variou.s inscriptions 
of the time which have lately come to light show that his 
empire was extensive. The style and the provenance of 
his coins tell the same story. Between 602 A.D., when he 
eame to the tnrone, and 606 A.D., when he killed Rajya- 
vardhana, he appears to have made his weight felt in the 
countries of Dandabhukti, Utkala and Ganjam. He was 
master of Magadha and controlled almost the whole of 
Bengal. 

From the Ganjam plates of Madhavaraja II, dated 
the Gupta year 300 (-619-20 A.D.) we know that Sasanka 
was recognised as the Alaharajadhiraja’ in Kongudha 
(Ganjam) mandala at that time (2). There can be no 
doubt that the Maharajadhiraja Sasanka of the Ganjam 
plates was the same Sasanka who killed Rajyavardhana. 
The stages before the conquest of the Ganjam district of 
Orissa were not known. In the absence of any proof of the 
authority of Sasanka over the northern part of Orissa, it 
was a matter of speculation whether Sasanka controlled 
the modern districts of Balasore and Cuttack, through 
which he must have passed for advancing to the Ganjam 
re^on. B.C. Majumdar realised how difficult it was for 
Narendragupta (Sasanka) to come ‘upon Puri without 
traversing the districts of Balasore and Cuttuck,’ and how 
could he, from his seat in Bengal, ‘keep the Kongada co- 
country under his rule when the northern portions of Orissa 

fl) CCGDBM. p. CV. 

42) , E, I. VI. pp. 143 ff. 
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were under the rule of another house of I’ulers.’ To meet 
the difficulty he was constrained to suggest that Sasanka 
may have swooped down upon Kongoda (Ganjam) through 
the road from Jlengal to Puri through Dalbhum and the hill 
tracts of Orissa. (1} But fortunately we "are now in a 
position to state that Sasanka took the usual and more 
convenient route from Bengal to Ganjam, through the 
districts of IBidnapur and Balasorc. Fnnn the two cooper 
plates of Sasanka's time found in Alidnajajr (*i) it is clear 
that Sasanka was master of Dandabhnkti and I’tkaln 
(Northern Orissa). These plates are dated, hut most 
fortunately the dates are very difficult to decipher. 
Majumdar (3) reads the year 39 or 309 (G.E.) on the first 
plate and the year 8 on the .second. He takes the dates 
to refer to the period of the office of the feudatories and 
not to the regnal year of the sovereign. This is very 
unusual. We feel that the plates must have been dated 
in the regnal years of the overlord Sasanka. The numerical 
figures on the first plate are very unusual, and nothing of 
the king appear on the inscriptions of the Guptas or even 
on those from Nepal The first numeral appears to resem- 
ble the first numeral of the date of the inscription of Bud- 
dharaja (4), and the latter has been read as denoting ‘300’. 
On this analogy the first letter denoting the date on the 
first plate of Sasanka may be read as ‘300’. But it may be 
stated that there is also some difference between the two 
as will be clear from the examination of the plates in ques- 
tion. Because of similarity between this letter with the 
first letter signifying the days of the month in the same 
plate (5), Majumdar read it as ‘10’. But he was av^are of 
the difference between the two. The second numeral 
which is very probably the sign for ‘la’, has been read by 
the learned scholar to be ‘9], on the analogy of the Paharpur 
plate, where the same letter has been read by Dikshit to 
mean ‘9’ (6). In the Svalpa-Vetura grant of Ganga 

(1) B. C. Majumdar — Orissa in the Making, pp. 110. 

(2) JASB (Letters) XL p. 1 £ 

(3) ibid. 

(4) E. 1. XU p. 30 f. 

(5) JASBL. XL p. Iff. (Letters). , ..;V 

(6) B.LXXpp. *61 ff. , ■ , ■ ■; 
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Anantavarman, the numeral ‘la’ has been read as ‘9’, (1) 
But it may be pointed out that . neither of the learned 
scholars has cited any autiiority for reading ‘9’ from the 
sign ‘la’ . The nimieral ‘la’ has been read as ‘3’ in line 
26 of the Chieacole plates of Devendravarraan, Buhler 
read it for 3 in the Jirjinji grant of Indravaraan (2). 
Subbarao, (3), D.C. Sarkar, (4) and Ghosh (5) read the same 
sign in the inscription as denoting ‘30’. Buhler read the 
syllable ‘la’ in the Chieacole plate as 3. (G) In the Table 
number 71 of Ojha’s Bhartiya-pracina-lipi-lama, the num- 
erical syallable ‘la’ has been read as 3 in the three inscrip- 
tions belonging to Sivaskandavarman and Jayavarman 
(7). It is particularly important to note that the first 
two signs of the above table closely resemble the second 
numeral of the first plate of Sasanka, denoting both the 
years and the day of the month. In view of this we feel 
that we may be nearer truth in reading the dates bn the 
plate as year 303 or 13, and the day as 13th of the month. 
The first numeral of the syllables denoting day must be ‘10’, 
as Majuradar has read on the analogy of the Biharsharif 
inscription of Mahendrapala (8). The date on the second 
plate is the year 8, as read by Majumdar (9). Therefore 
Sasanka was certainly ruling over the modern districts of 
Midnapur and Northern Orissa as is clear from the plates 
under diseusion, either in 622-23 A.D., if the first plate 
is datd in the Gupta era, or in 615 A.D., if it is dated in the 
13th year of his reign. It may be pointed out that the 
date marks for the year on the second plate are very much 
damaged, and though it has been provisionally I'cad as 
being dated in the 8th year, it may ha\'e been actually 
dated in the Gupta era, as are the Ganjam plates of Madha^'a 
varaja 11 (10) or the Patiakella grant of Maharaja Sivaraja 

(1) ibid XXIV. pp. 139 ff. 

(2) E. 1. Hi. p. 131 fF. Buhler’s Table IX. Col. XV, 2. 

(3) JAHRS. Vll,p. 229ff. 

(41 Ibid. 

(5) E. I. XXV. pp 281 ff. 

(6) Indian Palaeography, p. 78. 

(7) Bharatiya-Pracina-Lipi-Mala, Table 71. 

(8) M. A. S. I. No. 66. p. 105, PI. XI d. 

(9) JASBLXI.pp. 1 ff. 

(10) E.I.Vi.pp. 143 ff. 
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or the Patikella grant of Maharaja Sivaraja (1) or the 
Soro plate A. of Maharaja Sambhuyasas (2). But it is 
equally possible that tlie Midnapur plates are dated in 
regnal years, as ai’e the other three plate from Soro and the 
Balasore plate of Maharaja Bhanu 

Four copper plates have been discovered in Soro in 
the Balasore district of Orissa (3). From plates B and C 
we come to know that Mahabaladhkrita Antaranga and 
Mahasandhivigrahika Somadatta made grants of land to 
Dhruvamitrasvamin, Arungamitrasvamin and others in 
tlic year 15 (4), From Midnapur plate number I of Sasanka 
we know that in the year 13 (read 9 by Majumdar) on the 
13th day of Bhadra, ‘while the illustrious Sasanka is protec- 
ting the earth Dandabuhkti along with I'tkala 

is ruled by the illustribus feudatory Maharaja Somadatta, 
(5) The learned scholar has adduced very good reasons 
for identifying Somadatta of this plate with Somadatta of 
the Soro plates. He has rightly presumed that tlie unna- 
med suzerain of the latter plates was Sasanka. (6) The 
late Mr. N.G. Majumdar (7) on the basis of the difference in 
in the palaeograpliy between the Ganjam plates of Madhava- 
raja II and the Sorro plates held that the Soro ])lates belong 
to the earlier period and should be assigned to the Kalacuri 
era. But Majumdar (8) has conclusively proved that the 
soro plates and the Midnapur plates of the time ol Sasanka 
betray exactly the same palaeograpnic gharaeteristics, and 
therefore both sets of plates belong to the same period. The 
date 260 on the Soro plate (9) may therefore be read as of 
thp era. From the Saro nlate D (10) we learned 
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that Mahapratihara Maharaja BJianiidutta in the year 5, 
meditating on the feet of his suzerain, made grants of 
land to Priyamitrasvamin, Vataniitrasvamin Dhruvamitra- 
svamin and Arungamitrasavamin. This Bhanudatta has been 
identified with Mahapratihara-Maharaja Sanianta Sri 
Bhanu of the Balasore coppcr-plate inscription (1). 
This is also dated in the year 5 , and in it mention is made 
of the fact that the feudatory was meditating on tlic feet of 
the sovereign overlord (Paramabhattarakesa). The donees 
of the grant are Priyaniitrasvaniiu. Vatamitrasvamin, 
Dhruvamatrastvamin and Arungamitrasvamin. The 
donees of this grant are the same as of the Soro plate D, 
though the Balasore plate is earlier by a little over three 
months than the Soro plate ( 2 ) In Soro plates B and C the 
donees are, besides others, Dhruvamitrasavmin and Arunga 
svamin. N.G. Majumdar, the editor of the Soro plates, 
opined that “there could be no dilfereuee of more than a 
generation between Bhandnata and Somadatta” (3) R.C. 
Majumdar concluded that Somadatta was followed by 
Bhanudatta in the government of Uttara-Tosali on the 
grounds that the names of the two donees in the B and C 
plates from Soro reappear along with others in plate D of 
the same set, and the name Arungasvanii is changed into 
Arungamitrasavamin in the latter (4). We beg to differ 
from the conclusion arrived at by the learned scholar. 
The fact may be just the reverse. In the Soro plate D and 
in the Balasore plate of Sri Bhanu the donees’ najnes end 
in ‘mitra’, but in the Soro plates D and C the name of 
Arungamitrasvamin is changed into Arimgasvamin. It 
appears that the real name was Arrunagamitrasvarain and 
later on it was shortened into Arrungasvamin. (5) The 
t yro other donees Priyamitrasavamin, and Vatamitrasva- 
hain who do not appear in the Soro plates of Somadatta, 
were probably dead. It may have some significance that 
Bhruvamitrasvamin and Arungamitrasavamin appear 

(1) IHQ. XL pp. 611 fF. ; E. 1. XXVI. pp. 239 £ 

(2) E. 1. XXVI. pp. 239 ff. 

{31 ibid, XXIII. pp. 197 £ 

(4) JASBL. X..L pp. 1 ff. 

(5) E. I. XXIII. E 197 ff; IHQ. XI. pp. 611 ff; E.I. XXVI.' pp. 239 ff 
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last in the list of the donees in the Soro and Balasore plates 
of Bhanudatta, while in the Soro p‘ates B and C Dhruvami- 
mitrasavamin and Arungasvamin are mentioned at the 
head ef the list. Moreover as the dates on the copper 
plates of the feudatories must have been in the regnal years 
of the overlord Sasanka, the date of Bhanudatta’s plates 
(1) being 5, it is obvious that Bhanudatta must have come 
earlier than Somedatta, whose earliest date is probably 
13 in the regnal year of his overlord. The foregoing dis- 
cussion makes it clear that before the 5th year of his reign 
Sasanka was mastar of Uttara-Tosali in modern Balasore 
and Midnapur districts. From the Patiakella inscription 
of the (Gupta) year 288 (-602-3 A.D.) we learn that the 
sovereignty of the Mana family was recognised at least in 
the Cuttuck district of Orissa (2). The imperial titles in 
the inscription may refer to Sambhayusas. From the Soro 
plate A it is clear that in the year 260 Maharaja Sambhuyasas 
was granted land in the Balasore district, then situated in 
Uttara Tosali (8), N.G. Majumdar thought that the date 
belonged to the Kalacuri era (4) ; but R.C. Majumdar has 
conclusively proved that the date should be assigned to the 
Gupta era (5). It is therefore clear tnat at least from G.E. 
260 to 283 the sovereignty of the Mana rulers was recogni- 
sed in Northern and Central Orissa. It is certainly sig- 
nificant that while imperial titles are not given to Sambhu- 
yasas in the Soro plate, in the Patiakella inscription he 
seems to to be referred to as Pramabhattaraka Devatadhi- 
deva (6). He belonged to the Mudgala family (7). It 
is also notable that Maharaja Sambhuyasas is referred to 
as ‘va (ba) ppa padanudhyatah’ (8). This may suggest 
that in 260 G.E. (-579-80 A.D.) Sambhuyasas may have 
been subordinate to his father, but in 283 G.E. (-602-3 A.D.), 
the date of the Patiakella grant (9), he was the supreme 

(11 E. I. XXIII. pp. 197. ff. 

(2) E. 1. IX. pp 285 ff. 

13) ibid. XXlll. pp 197 ff. ^ 

(4) ibid. : 

(5) JASBL,X1. pp. 1 ff. , 

(6) E. 1. IX. pp. 285 ff. , 

(7) ibid; ibid, XXlll. pp. 197 ff. . L- 

(8) E. 1. XXlll pp. 197 ff. ■ ■ _■ .vV dV' 

. 19) ibid. k. pp. 285 ff. , ^ V , * : ^ . 
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lord himself. Sambhuyasas may have belonged to the 
Mana faimly. Whether the sovereignty of the Mana rulers 
extended further south to the Ganjam district, where the 
Sailodbhava rulers are given fendatory titles, as a sugges- 
ted by Majumdar (1), may or may not correct. Therefore 
the conquest of Orissa, at least Northern and Central 
Orissa, must have happend between the years 602-3 A.D., 
the last known date of Sambhuyasas and the 5th year of 
Sasanka’s regin, the date of Bhanudatta’s plates. If the 
accession of Sasanka took place in about 602 A.D., as 
assumed in these pages, then the conuqest of Orissa must 
have been over before 607 A.D. This success must have 
been achieved against the Mana ruler Sambhuyasas. It 
appear reasonable to conclude that after the conquest of 
Northern Orissa, as is clear from Sasanka’s Midnapur plates 
he advanced further south, made himself master of the 
Cuttack district, and extended his dominion at least up to 
the Ganjam district in the south, as is clear from the Ganjam 
plates of Madhavaraja II (2). Bhanudatta appears to have 
been appointed to hold charge of the newly conquered 
province of Northern Tosali or Northern Orissa and Dan- 
abhukti (Midnapur). Bhanudatta was followed by Soma- 
datta. It aapears from a close study of the Midnapur 
plates of Sasanka that in the beginning Utkala and Danda- 
bhukti were separately governed. In the 8th year we find 
Mahapratihara Subhakriti ruling the Dandabhukti (3), 
but in the 13th year Somadatta is governing Utkala with 
Dandabhukti. From the Soro plates ‘B and C we find that 
Somadatta was ruling the Sarephaharavisaya (identified 
with the village Soro in Balasore district), which was 
situated in Uttara-Tosali in Odravisaya. (4) This shows 
that at that time Odra and Utkala meant the same region, 
i.e. Northern Orissa. Dandabhukti comprised the modern 
district of Midnapur. Traditions also connect Sasanka 
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Sasanka certainly exercised control over almost 
the whole of Bengal. His conquests in Orissa prove his 
sovereignty over South-western Bengal, including ancient 
Tamralipti (Tamluk). From the Harsacarita we learn 
that he was king of Gauda, and Yuan Chwang expressly 
informs us that his capital w^as at Karnasuvarna. Thus 
he was master of Central and Western Bengal. A coin of 
Sasanka was found with the Rajalila type of coin of Naren- 
draditya (identified with Samacaradeva) at Muhammadpur, 
near Jessore (1). This may suggest that Sasanka’s autho- 
rity extended even to the eastern parts of Bengal. But 
it may be pointd out that coins are very portable and 
it is very possible to find them in places which may have 
nothing to do with their issuer. But we are on surer 
grounds in assuming that Sasanka ruled over Northern 
Rpnafil or ancient Pundvardhana (2). A traditon connects 









alarmed the Gaudas, who decided to take the offensive 
before it was too late. This may explain their invasion of 
Kamarupa. The Gauda king who was responsible for this 
invasion was either Jayanaga or Sasanka, more probably 
the latter, whose warlike activities are well known. The 
invasion, though it failed in its immediate objective, must 
have created a sense of danger in the minds of the rulers 
of Kamarupa. This served as the real background of 
Bhaskaravarman’s mission to Harsa. 

Thus Sasanka with his capital at Karnasuvarna 
ruled over a large part of Northern India, which included 
parts of the modern United Provinces, the whole of Bihar 
and Orissa and a very large part of Bengal. The rise of 
Sasanka at the head of such a vast emp;re was by rapid 
stages, and was attained before he came into conflict with 
the Maukharis and Vardhanas. This is covertly alluded 
to by Bana : when Rajya and Harsa meet one another 
after the death of their father and the whole city is in 
mourning, Bana refers to the rise of the clear-flecked moon 
in the firmament (1). He observes “prakatakalankam 
udayamanam visankatavisanotkirna-panka sankara sank 
rasakura sakkarakakudakutasamakasamakasatakase sasan 
kamandalam” (2) Nowhere in the Harsacarita is 
Sasanka directly referred to by his name, and the reference 
to the rise of the blotted moon certainly refers to Sasanka, 
the king of Gauda. “The word used for the moon (sasanka) 
confirms the commentator’s statement in page 195 text) 
that he was the Gauda king” (3) The reference to the 
moon, Siva and the bull in conncetion with Sasanka reminds 
us of the Siva, the Bull and the full moon on his coins(4). 
The use of the word ‘mandalam’ is very significant. It 
shows that Sasanka had continued the tradition of Kau- 
tilys policy and was at the head of the circle of va^al 
states. Bana makes him not a petty king of Gauda but 
a king nt the head of a circle of states. Arya-manju-sri- 

(1) H. C. (CT) p. 168. 

( 1 ) H. C. (Text) (parab). p. 178. 

13) H. C. (CT) p. 275. - ’ , '.V ; i 
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mula kalpa also indirectly proves that Sasanka was already 
a great king before he met Rajyaardhana. About It, 
(Rajyavardhana) we are told that he will be ‘as poweful 
as Soma (Sasanka) (1). This certainly suggests a status 
and power of Sasanka which an author prejudiced against 
him and biased in favour of Rajyavardhana, could not 
but mention as an object worth comparison. At another 
place in the same work we are informed that Soma (-Sasan- 
ka) was “an unparalleled hero and will become king up to 
Benares and beyond”. (2) 

III. Sasanka the Mankharies and the Vardhanas. „„ 

It is clear that between 602 and 605 A.D. Sasanka’s 
hegemony was established over a large part of Northern 
India. His rapid rise to the position of an all-India power 
had profound effects on the international, or rather inter- 
state, relations of India. The Maukhari king Grahavar- 
man sought the alliance of the powerful Pusyabhuti family 
of Thanesavara and offered himself as candidate for the 
hands of Rajyasri, the daughter of Prabhakaravardhana.(3) 
The latter had come into conflict with Devagupta of Malwa 
(4) and therefore welcomed this alliance. After the Pusy- 
abhuti-Maukahri alliance, caused partly by the rise of 
Sasanka, the counter al;ance beteeen the Gaudas and the 
Guptas of Malwa against their enemies - the Maukharis 
and the Vardhanas respectively - could not be far off. (5) 
It is no doubt true that, while we have positive literary 
evidence about the alliance of the Maukharis with the Va- 
:rdhanas, we have only to assume the Gauda-Gupta entente. 
The subsequent events make such an eventuality not only 
probable but almost a certainty, though there is no warrant 
for the assumption that “the Gaudas and East Malwa were 
allied even before the time of Sasanka and Devagupta” (6) 

,.,(1* 1. HI- p. 50. 

I (2i ibid, p. 49. 

(3) H. C. (CT.) p. 122. 

(4) See supra, 

' (5) It is really an irony of History that, while Mahasenagupta had 
sought the alliance with the Vardhanas against the growing 
menace of the Maukharis, his successor Devagupta made an 
alliance with the Gaudas against the Vardhanas. 
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Assured of the powerful supp9rt of Sasanka, Deva- 
gupta attacked Kanauj, killed Grahavarman, imprisoned 
Rajyasri and was planning to attack Thanesvara, immedi- 
ately after he heard of the death of Prahakarvardhana. (1) 
Devagupta may have been waiting for Sasanka to Join, and 
so did not march towards Thanesvara, but was planning to 
attack it. But before Sasanka could appear on the scene, 
Rajyavardhana acted with terrific rapidity. Leaving Harsa 
to take care of Thanesvara, probably to counter any sur- 
prise attack and also any panic among the people during the 
the critical situation, Rajya started with Bhandi and ten- 
thousand horsemen ‘to lay the royal house of Malava in 
ruin’ (2). Success followed his efforts (3), and the Malava 
king (who was certainly Devagupta), was severely defeated 
and thousands of elephatns, uncountable ornaments of 
various kings, beautiful women of Malwa, numerous regal 
paraphernalia and the vassals of the Malava king were 
captured by Rajyavardhana. (4) From the Madhuban and 
Bankshera plates of Harsa we learn that Rajyavardhana 
had subdued in battle ‘king Devagupta and 
others who resembled wicked horses’ (a) Thus it is clear 
that Devagupta was thoroughly defeated by him and aiarge 
booty fell into the hands of Rajyavardhana. It is not 
clearly stated that Devagupta lost his life in the contest. 
One thing is clear, that as a result of the defeat of the ruling 
king of Malwa, the country passed at least temporarily into 
the hands of the Kalacuris, as we find Buddharaja issuing 
a land-grant from Vidisa in 609 A.D. (6) 

But Rajyavardhana had to face a more powerful 
and skilful foe in Sasanka. The history of Kanauj since 
the murder of Grahavarman is crowded with events, and 
unfortunately their sequence is not absolutely clear. 
Sasanka appears to have occupied Kanauj, as Rajyasri 
managed to escape from there ‘during the Gauda trouble’ 
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(1) In some manuscripts of the Harsacarita instead of 
‘guptanamana grihite kusasthale’, we have ‘gaudair grihite’ 

(2) . What actually happened was that before Sasanka 
could join Devagupta, Rajyavardhana swooped down upon 
the latter. Devagupta, who was waiting for his ally to 
join in an attack on Thanesvara, was forced to give battle 
to Rajyavardhana. Devagupta joined battle away from 
Kanauj, probably en route to Thanesvara or even on his 
way to Malwa. After the defeat of Devagupta, Rajya- 
vardhzna marched towards Kanauj, but before he could 
reach the place he was forestalled by Sasanka, who had 
hurried to meet his ally, but was too late. It is clear that 



as a result of his victory over Devagupta, Rajyavardhana 
did not come automatically into possession of Kanauj. 
Had he ever come to occupy the imperial city, he must 
have released his imprisoned sister immediately. But 
she was not released by her brother. Now a struggle bet- 
ween Sasanka and Rajyavardhana was inevitable, as the 
former occupied Kanauj, the capital of his (Rajya’s) bro- 
ther in- law, and his sister was enchained there. The result 
of this conflict was fatal to Rajyavardhana, who was 
murdered in 606 A.D. (3) 

Thus within a few months, the thrones of Kanuaj and 
Thanesvara fell vacant in a gloomy atmosphere. Harsa, 
a young man of barely sixteen, had to face problems which 
could have baffled the stoutest of hearts any time in his- 
tory. But he rose equal to -the occasion. That he imme- 
diately after learning of the unfortunate death of his bro- 
il) H. C. (CT:) p. 251. 

(2' Sen. op. cit. p. 267-68, Note 4. 

(3) There is some controversy over the manner in which 
Rajyavardhana met his death at the hands of Sasanka. Bana 
says that ‘the Gauda king allured Rajyavardhana to confidence 
by false civilities’ and ‘thus weaponless, confiding alone, ’he 
Was despatched in his quarters’— (H. C. CT. p 173). Yuan 
Ghwang states that “Sasankaraja, hating the superior military 
mlents of this king 1 Rajyavardhana), naade a plot and murdered 
him (The life, p. 85.) From the Si-yu-ke’ we learn that 
Sasanka or his ministers called Rajyavardhana to a conference 
^d murdered him {Records, L p; 210; Watters. . On Yuan 
Chwang L p. 343). According to the Madhuban copper plate 
inscription of Harsa, Rajyavardhana “in consequence of his 
^hfiarerce to a promise gave up his life” (E. 1. 1. pi ff L In 

view of these references, many scholars liks Vaidya I. 
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ther ascended the ancestral throne of Thanesvara is un- 
doubted, and there is no basis for Smith’s statement that 
the nobles of Thanesvara hesitated to offer their allegiance 
to him (1). From the Harsacarita it is clear that the 
nobles immediately rallied round Harsa, who acomplied 
with all the forms of royalty (2). Vaidya has rightly 
shown, and in this has been followed by subsequent WTi- 
ters, that Yuan Chwang’s account of the' hesitation of Harsa 
in accepting the throne is in connection with Kanauj rather 

than with Thanesvara (3). 

When Harsa heard of the sad fate of his brother and 
the advise of Sinhananda “to so deal that for the future no 
other follows his (Sasanka’s) esxample (4), he took a vow 
that “unless in a limited number of days I clear the earth 
of the Gaudas and make it resound with fetters on the feet 
of all kings who are excited to insolece by the elasticity of 
their, bows, then will I hurl may sinful self like a moth into 

and others believe that Sasanka was guilty of some foul 
play in his dealing with Rayavardhanfl, who met his death 
through the treachery of the king of .Gauda. But sc^e scholars 
R r’ Waiiimdar iHBRI. D. 71-/6), R- P* Chanda (GR. 
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an oil-fed flame” (1) He ordered Avanti, the supreme 
minister of war and peace, to issue the necessary proclama- 
tion and make adequate preparations. (2) From the 
account of Bana it is clear that huge preparations were 
made by Harasa to wage war against the Gauda king. 
Unfortunately we do not know what arrrangements were 
made by Sasanka to meet this grave emergency. It is 
possible to assume that the heavy finincial burdens nece- 
ssary to meet this meance led to the issuing of actually 
cooper coins with a thin wash of gold over them to be used 
as gold coins. (3) 

But it appears that he left Kanauj in the hands of 
bis officer named ‘gupta’, who released Rajyasri, probably 
to divert the attention of Harsa, (4) or the ‘Gupta kula- 

(1) Ibid, p. 187. 

{!] Ibid, p. 188. 

(3) • App. I V ' . 

(4) Ibid p. 251 D.C. Ganguli { JBORS. XIX. p. 407, note A 8 ) thinks 
! that this ‘Gupta’ was Devagupta. This is a gratuitous suggestion. 

Devagupta the king of Malwa was thoroughly defeated by 
: Rajyavardhana and therefore there is no ground to suppose that 
i ■ he conquered Kanauj from Sasanka when we have reasons to 
suspect that there was an alliance between the two. We have 
no basis at all for assuming that Devagupta and Sasanka fell 
, ' , put among themselves after the death of Rajyavardhana. 

< ' bioreover the Malwa king who is so badly abused by Bana can 

, hardly be referred to as ‘kulaputra’ as ‘Gupta’ is. Moreover, 
. when Devagvpta had imprisoned Rajyasri, there, is no reason to 
■ ' assume that he was responsible for her release. Then Devagupta 

! , is spoken of very disparagingly in the inscriptions of Harsa, 

, . which could never be the case if he had released Rajyasri We 
have already seen that in some manuscipts of the Harsacarlta 
‘gupta-namna grihite Kusasthale’ ( ytf'tl'HI ^5iK«l?r ) we 
- have ‘gaudair grihite’ ( ), which shows that ‘Gupta’ came 
■ ‘ from Gauda. Some have identified this ‘Kulaputra Gupta wirh 
Sasanka, the'king of Gauda, who is called Uarendra-gupta in 
some manuscripts of Harsacarita , (E. I. I. pp. 73 ff.) Whether 
Sasanka had another name as Narendragupta must be proved, on 
the basis of more solid grounds than the solitary reference by 
Buhler; Theft Sasanka would be the last person to be called 
‘kula putra’ by Bana, who only abuses him. So the Gupta was 
a Gauda officer. 
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putrft* niiglit ii 3 ,VG been a friend of the Maukharis (!)• A 
more compelling reason for Sasanka to hurry to his capital 
was the attitude of his eastern neignbour, the King of 

Kainarupa . . 

Bhaskaravarman, who succeeded Supratisthitavar- 
man on the throne of Kamarupa, must have been feeling 
alarmed at the all round successes of his hostile neighbour, 
Sasanka, The absence of Sasanka in the west away from 
his capital, might have encouraged the king of Kamarupa 
to entertain some aggressive intentions against the Gauda 
king. The news of Sasanka’s falling out with the Vardhanas 
and Harsa’s vast preparations against him, induced Bhak- 
skaravarman to seek an alliance with Harsa against the 
common enemy. Shrewd Sasanka must have got an ink- 
ling of what was going on in the mind of the king of Kama- 
rupa probably by his foreign espionage. This explains 
his evacuation of Kanauj before meeting the challenge 
from Harsa. That Sasanka was correct was proved by 
subsequent events. Bhaskaravarman sent an envoy to 
Harsa who met him in a camp on his march from Thane- 
seara against the enemy. Hamsavega reported to Harsa 
that “the sovereign of Kamarupa desires with your majesty 
(Harsa) an unperishable alliance” ; (2) Harsa welcomed the 
offer, and the mission of Hamsavega was successful. Hama 
sent valuable presents for Bhaskarvarman and ask^ the 
envoy’ to use his infuence in such a way that my (Harsa) 
yearing to see Kumara (Bhaskaravarman) may not torment 

me long’. (3) , . ^ „ii; 

The events that followed thd conclusion of this alh- 

flnee are not clearly known. Many scholars have readily 


f 
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de^crlDes him as a Sfahasamanta” N. Ray takes the same 
line and observes Sasanka afterwards (after the death of 
Rajyavardhaha) was defeated by the combined foreces 
of Bhandi and Bhaskaravarman and probably it was then 
that the Rohtasgarh seal was inscribed which speaks of 
him as Mahasamanta” (1). The facts that are known do 
not make it easy to agree with the so simple a conclusion. 
It is impossible to reconcile the fact of Harsa taking vow to 
exterminate the Gaudas with the alleged assumption that 
he would ever pardon the murderer of his brother and 
appoint him as a high fedudatory to hold charge of the 
important province of Magadha even if we concede the 
most unlikely possibility of such a powerful king as Sasanka 
agreeing to serve as a vassal of his enemy. Some have gone 
?so far as to believe in the utter discomfiture of Sasanka 
.that it has bsen suggested in a learned journal that Sasanka 
was defeated by Harsa and was forced to give up a part 
of his dominion and marry his daughter to Harsa, who 
permitted him to use the title of ‘Maharajadhiraja’, ‘other- 
wise it is not possible to account for the continued survival 
of Sasanka as king of Gauda for the next seven years’ (2) 
The above remarks are completely imaginary and the pr- 
oduct of a prejudiced mind, not dserving to be taken seri- 
ously. On the basis of the Nidhanpur cooper-plate ins- 
criptions of Bhaskarvarman issued from Karnasuvarna(3) 
'Bama held that the alliance between Harsa and Bhaskara- 
, yarman ‘was disastrous for Sasanka,’ as “while Harea’s 
cousin Bhandi attacked frm the west, Bhaskarvarman at 
jOnce, attacked from th6 east and occupied Karnasuvarna ; 
\being defeated firom two sides Sasanka fled towards Orissa” 
The late Mr, R.D. Bannerji was also ‘in no doubt a 
• ,^’.hojit the, fact that eventually he (Sasanka) was driven out 
; fernasuvama’, and it was “quite possible that this event 
-had "taken place before the dates of the Ganjam plates and 
at that time he lost his possession in Bengal and was the 

(!) G-t imno. 78p. 2S3f. 

* (2 f lllO.. xn. pp. 142-43. 

(3) ELXII. pp. 65fF. 

(4) Barua, op. cit. pp. 65-66, 
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master of Orissa only” (1). Heras also concluded that 
Sasank was driven out of Magadha by Harsa (2). Yuan 
Chwang, who mentions the king of Kamarupa and Magadha, 
does not mention the ruling kings of Kamasuvarna, Pundra- 
dravardhan, Tamaralipti and Samatata. The conclusion 
which as been generally drawn from this is that at that time 
these cbuntries hadno kings and were dependencies of Harsa. 
Manju-sri-mula-kalpa also refers to the defeat of Soma; 
Sasanka ) by ‘Ha’ (Harsa). (3) 

On the other hand there are important considerations 
which throw serious doubts on the theory of the defeat of 
Sasanka by Harsa. Bana, who describes in detail the pre- 
parations by Harsa against Sasanka, makes no mention 
of his victory over Sasanka. This silence becomes all the 
more significant when we find Bana referring to Harsa’s 
victory against the king of Sindh and the king of ’‘an in 
accessible land of the Himalaya’, but being silent over 
the alleged success against the most serious enemy. (4) 
The incident of the falling of the golden seal on the ground, 
which was taken by the courtiers to be a sign of bad luck, 
might have been mentioned by Bana to suggest indirectly 
that Harsa met with failure in his chosen mission.(5) Yuan 
Chwang, who mentions the fact that Sasanka had murdered 
Rajyavardhana (6) does not even indirectly refer to his 
defeat at the hands of Harsa. The Chinese pilgrim was very 
much biased against Sasanka, as is clear from the Records 
and the Life, and therefore if Harsa has thoroughly defeated 
Sasanka, this event could never have been ignored by the pil- 
grim, partial to Harsa’ It is important to note that the pil- 
grom mentions important events that happened in the recent 
past, He refers to Harsa’s failure against Pulakesin , (7)the 
rise of Purnavarman in Magadha, the change in the political 
condition of Hiranyaparvata,(8)Lampa (Laghman),(9)and 

(1) History of Orissa. Vol. 1, p. 129. 

(2) JBBRAS (N. S.) 1=11. p. 116 ff. 

0 ) I.B.I. p. $0. 

(4) M.C. (Ct. p. 76. 

(5) ibid, pp. 198-99. 

{6j The Life (Boal) p. 83. 

J7) ibid, p. 147. 

(8) Watters II p. 115. • > t 1' j 

(9) ibidp. 181. - - • ■ ■ ^ ^ , 
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others. Naturally the success of Harsa against Sasanka 
was too important an event to be missed by the pilgrim. 
Then according to the account of the pilgrim Sasanka was 
followed by Purnavarman in Magadha. Whenever Sasanka 
is mentioned by the pilgrim, it is always in association with 
Magadha or Karnasuvarna and not with Orissa or Gafijam. 
We have already seen that Sasanka’s conquests of Orissa and 
Ganjam happened before he faced Rajyavardhana, and 
therefore it is hardly correct to hold that “being forced to 
i abandon his scheme of expansion in the west, Sasanka 

i found a fresh outlet for his military energy in the east- 

conquest of Orissa”(l). The Ganjam copper-plates of Sasan- 
karaja dated in 619 — 20 A.D. are so worded that it appears 
that up to that date Sasanka was in the fullness of his glory 
[ (2) and could not have undergone the humiliation of a severe 

defeat. In the Midnapur plates of his time he is referred to 
in glowing terms. (3) These plates are dated, and we have 
read the dates as 13 and 8 in the regnal years of Sasanka, (4) 
though Majumdar reads 19 and 8 on them. Whatever ^be 
the correct reading, it is clear that up to the 19th or 13th 
i years of his reign, Sasanka was master of the Dandabhukti 

and Utkala regions. The fact that in the Midnapur as well 
i as in the Ganjam plates Sasanka is referred to as the overlord 

; by his feudatories may suggst that he was ruling over these 

; regions from his centre in Karnasuvarna. Thus it is clear 

; that up to 620 A.D. at least Sasanka was enjoying the fruits 

i of his sovereignty. In view of these overwhelming facts it 

I is not possible to agree with Barua that Sasanka was 

f driven out to Bengal and his empire was divided between 

' * Harsa and Bhaskaravarman before 610 A.D., which he 

I considers to be the date of the Nidhanpur plates. (5) Much 

i rdianee cannot be placed on the statement of Yuan Chawng 

I i that Harsa “went from east to west subduing all that were 

I (!) Sen, op. cit. ’272. . ■ 

i (2) E.I. VI. pp. 143 ff. Sasanka is referred to as ‘the Maharajadhiraja 

Sasanka ruling over the earth surrounded by the girdle of the 
waters of tne four oceans together with islands, rcountains and 
■ cities'. ’ • 


f3) lASBL. XI. DD. 1 f. 
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not obedient”, and that “after six years he had subdued the 
five Indias,,, and ‘after thirty years his arms reposed and he 
governed everywhere in peace”. {l)The passage is evidently 
confused. In the Life we are told of Harsa’s campaign in 
Ganjam in about 6-42-43 A.D. (2) His war with; Pulkesin 
also happened long after 610 or even 615 A.D., (3) Therefore 
it has been rightly pointed out that “the account of Yuan 
Chawang about Harsa should be accepted with c antic n’ 
The Chinese pilgrim visited Magadha in 637 for the first 
time, and he speaks of the vandalism of Sasanka in Magadha 
‘in recent times’(4) or ‘lately’, in ‘late times’ (.5) This a.lslo 
tends to confirm our point that Sasanka’ s rule over Magadha 
was quite fresh and his rule could not have ended far away 
from 637 A.D. 

The only other point in this connestion that remains 
to be examined is the account in the Manju-Sri-Mula-Kalpa 
which refers to a defeat of Sasanka by Harsa. Before- we 
discuss the relevant passage of the work it is important to 
understand its nature. It is a Buddhist work of a purely 
sectarian kind. Only one chapter purports to give an 
account of important events and personalities in a prophetiO 
manner, as do the Hindu Puranas. The names of the 
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identified with Sasahka dearly suffers from all these defects. 
He is spoken of in vilest of terms and cursed many times. 
Naturally therefore any account of the mutual relation 
between the pro-Buddhist Harsa and the anti-Buddhist 
Sasanka found in this partial sectarian work sohould be 
treated with suspicion. It is no doubt true that the book 
contains in important particulars genuine historical tradi- 
tions ; but it would be risky to rely on it for details, especially 
in matters in which the author w^as obviously interested 
one way or the other. About the struggle between Sasanka 
and Harsa the Manju-sri-mula-kalpa appears to give details. 

It says “Ha (Harsa) will be with a great army and 

decides against Sasanka (soma). The powerful vaisya king 
-with a large army marched against the Eastern country, 
against the capital Pundra of that characterless man. 
Adopting the duty of Ksatra with the sense of personal 
injury and indignation, he, though kind, prone to religion 
and learned, kills many, become an oppressor of living 
creatures for the reason of being engaged in the duty of 
chastisement. He defeated Soma, the pursuer of wicked 
deeds ; Soma was forbidden to move out of his country 
(being ordered) to remain therein (henceforth). He returned, 
having been honoured (?) in that kingdom of the barbarian 
(Mleeehas). He, an excellent king amongst followers of 
Artha (Sastra) and Dhar ma (Sastra)’ was successful in Ms 
undertaking”.(l) Jayasval calls it ‘the battle of Pundra- 
vardhana’(2) It is certainly significant that while Karna- 
suvarna was the capital of Sasanka the battle is alleged 
to have been fought in Pundra (Pundravardhana, identified 
with Mahasthana in the Bogra district of Northern 
Bengal).It is called (puram uttamam here (3)and Jayasval 
translates it as the capital.(4)More probably Pundravardhana 
had continued to be the capital of the province of 
^tedravardhana in the time of Sasanka. Realising the 
dan^fir from the Varman dynasty of Kamarupa, Sasanka 
may have concentrated at Pundravardhana, which lay on 

(1) I.H.I. p. 50. • 

(2) ibid, p. 51. 

(3) ibid. Text, p. 53. v, 723, 

(4) ibid, p, 50* ■ - . ^ , . . ■ ^ 
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liic Karatloya, wliicli was the wfestern bouitclry of the king- 
dom of Kainarupa in the time of \uan Oiwang. It is 
certainly not safe to rely on the evidence of the Manjn-sri- 
mnla-kaipa alone for the alleged battle between Harsa ancl 
Sasanka. But even wlien one reads between the lines oi 
the quoted passage it appears that Harsa was not complete > 
successful, as alleged in the woric. Sasanka could not be 
crushed, and was left in i)ossession of his kingdom (^desa). 
Harsa had to withtkaw. The use of the word Mleecha 
in connection with Pundra or the country of Sasanka indn 
reetiv suggests that, whatever may be claimed for Harsa 
in tlie work, really he was not welcomed by the peoide there 
and had to return after patching up a truce with Sasanka. 
Harsa, who had promised to exterminate the Gaudas irom 
the earth, could never willingly lun'c left Sasanka m posses- 
sion of his kingdom and be satisfied with mere subordination. 
Therefore even if the verses quoteil above .eontain some 
clement of genuine historical tradition, tiicy only show that 
Harsa won at best only partial success whub is 
to in the Life, where we are told that Harsa -was soon abie to 
aveiige the.injuries received by li is brothcr(l) . But Iho^s 
Watters translates the similar passage m the lleeords dii e- 
rentlv : “continuing the narrative, the pilgrim goes on to 
state that as soon as Siiaditya become ruler he got toget ici 
a great amiy and set out to a^•engc his brother s murder anv 
to reduce the neighbouring countries to siibjcetion(2 . Here 
it is obvidus that it is not expressly stated, as m the Life, 
that Harsa successed in avenging the ileath ot ns iro lei. 
We are not in a position to explain Ihis vit&l ddlerenee in 
the accounts of the Eecordu and the Life. llo\sevcr, we do 
not feel that there is sufficient authority to hold that 
was thoroughly defeated by Harsa in the ^ ^ 
reign. What actually appears to have resulted from Harsa s 
first campaign against the Gauda king was that Sasanka 
had to eschew his ambition to become the master of the 
whole of Northern India. He evacuated Kanauj and the 
Maukhari territories and had to be content with his owm 
kingdom of Bihar, Bengal and Orissa, where he was ruling 

(1) The Life (Beal) p. 83. . 

(2) -Warters L p. 343. ^ , 
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before he came into conflict with Rajyavardhana or entered 
into an aggressive alliance with Devagupta of Malwa. This 
partial success of Harsa has been exaggerated by partial 
authors. Smith was instinctively right in observing that 
“Sasanka escaped with little loss(l)”. 

IV. Last Years of Sasanka. 

The rule of Sasanka over Magadha is characterised by 
the Chinese pilgrim as a period of A'andalism against the 
Buddhist institutions and sacred monuments. Sasanka 
tried to efface the foot-print of Buddha on the stone in 
Bataliputra (2); he cut down the Bodhi Tree and destroyed 
its root “down to the \vater and burnt what remained”(2). 
He destroyed the image of Buddha in the vihara east of 
the Bodhi Tree(3), and as a dire consequence of this irreligious 
act he perished by a fell disease(4). He is referred to as ‘over- 
throwing and destroying the law of Buddha’ (5). We are in- 
formed that by “Sasanka’s extermination of Buddhism” the 
magnificent establishment founded by wealthy Brahmana 
at Kusinagara, suffered much, as “the groups of the 
Brethren \vere all broken up”(6). The state of Buddhism had 
become so low that the most important factor whienh 
weighed with Avalokitesvara to advise Harsa to accept 
the throne was to “raise Buddhis m from the ruin into which 
it had been brought by the king of Karnasuvarna”(7). 
The author of the Manju-sri-mula-kalpa says : “Soma 
(Sasanka) enamoured by the words of the Tirthakas, will 
burn that great bridge of religion (dharma), as 'propesied 

by former jinas (Buddha) and fell down all the 

monasteries, gardens and chaityas and he will die 

of a disease in his mouth” (8). That Sasanka 
was not a Buddhist is clear from his coins, on .which we find 
the bull, the moon and Siva(9). This is confirmed by tbe 

(1) EHI. (3rd Edn) p. 339. 

(2) Watters IL p. 92, 

(3) ibid, pp. 114-5. 

(4) Records (Beal) 11, pp. 121-22. 

(5) ibid. 

(6) ibid, p. 91. 

( 7) Watters. 1. p. 343 

(8) I.H.I. pp. 49^50. 

(9) CCGDBM pp 857'8, PL XXIII. 14. 
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account or yuan t invang. ^vhcrc wc are tolu rhar Nas.anka 
wanted, to rcnmvc tlie inuific of Rnddlia and I’cpi.ace it by 
{hat of Siva in the temple cast of the llodhi Ti’ee{l). 

But, wc have no otlicr authority except the jirejudieed 
pilgrim and tla* Manju-Sri-Mula-Kalpa to coidirm 
Sasanka’s acts of vandalism against Buddhism. Of 
course there must have been an element 
of truth in the account of Yuan Chwang, who 
could not invent only * lies about a king who had })assed 
a\^ ay almost immediately before bini. Moreover the excava- 
tions in Nalanda clearly show that the famous monestcry 
suffered detruetioa many times in its long chequered history. 
It is quite possible that after the Hunas, Sasanka also 
attacked the famous Buddhist scat (jf learning(2), Allan 
has rightly concluded, “It is certain, then, that Sasanka 
was a persecutor of Buddhism, although the Chinese pilgrim 
may credit him with more than he descrvcs”(3). But it is 
fair to bear in mind that, while the pilgrim refers to Sasanka’s 
persecution of Buddhism in Slagadha, he docs not allude 
to a single instance of such acts of fanaticism in Karna- 
suvarna, the capital of Sasanka. Yuan Chwang observes 
that in Karnasin'arna, there were ten Bnddhi.st monateries 
and above 2000 Brethren who were all adherents of the 
Sammatiya school, and he also numtions the magnificent 
Baktamrita monastery besides the (•apitai( t). This fact 
makes it difieult to explain Sasanka's persecution of 
Buddhism iu Magadlia, when he appears to have followed 
the traditional Ancient Indian policy of religious toleration 
in the home-provinces. It may he suggested that the reasons 
for the persecution of Buddhists in Magadha may have been 
more political than religious. Tlagadha was the centre of 
Tiiiddbism from the very beo-inning. There were numerous 
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also patrons of these monasteries and their seals have been 
found at Xalanda. GrahavarmaUj avho uas the 'victim ol the 
Devagupta-Sasanka conspiracy, had an inclination towards 
Buddhism, and his great friend was Divakaraniitra(l). 
Rajyasri 'vv'as a follovv'er of Buddhism(2), and Rajyavar- 
dhana was also a devotee of Buddha(3). Harsa also had 
eclectic views on religion, and appears to have been attracted 
towards Buddhism from the very beginning. It was pro- 
bably the expulsion of the pro-Buddhist Maukharis from 
IVIa^adha by the more orchodox Gaudas .which made the 
latter unpopular with the powerful Buddhists of Magadha. 
The murder of the pro-Buddhist Gravarman and the 
Buddhist Hajyavardhana must ha'V’e made still worse iiic 
relations between the Gaiida rulers and the Buddhists of 
Magadha. A deadly struggle between the king of Gauda 
and Harsa was imminent ; and Sasanka may have suspected 
some disloyalty on the part of the Buddhist ol IMagadha. 
In this connection it is of some signiacance to note that, 
according to the Chinese pilgrim, only a few months after 
the uprooting of the Bodhi Tree by Sasanka, Purnavarman 
restored the tree to life. Inview of lack of positive faids, it 
may be speculated that Purnavarman, probably a scion of 
the Maukhari family, was the leader of the Buddhist: dis- 
content and a rival to Sasanka. The latter, therefore, for 
pure security reasons deckled to attae,k the powerful 
Buddhist communitv'. The uprooting of the Bodhi Tree 
may have been an economic move against the Buddhist 
hierarchy of Magadha, as presents from all over the Buddhist 
world were offered at the Bodhi Tree. It is quite under- 
standable that a foreign religious scholar like Yuan Chwang 
would notice in these acts of Sasanka a deliberate policy 
to overthrow and destroy the Buddhist religion. Later on 
Buddhist writers consciously or unconsciously interpreted 
the actions of Sasanka as guided purely by religious fana- 
ticism. Such misunderstanding and exaggeration of only 


I. p. 73-74 pararaa Sangatah Rajyavardhana, 
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one of the various motives of conquerors is not unknown 
in Indian history. ^lahmud of Ghazni has suffered from the 
same misunderstanding, and modern research has shown that 
his breaking of Hindu temples and images were inspired 
more by greed and lust then by religious fervour. 

It is not definitely known when exactly Sasanka died. 
But it is appears certain that he was holding Magadha till 
his death. Yuan Chwang observes, “In recent times Sasanka 
the enemy and oppressor of Buddhism, cut down the Bodhi 
Tree...... A few months afterwards Puma varman, the 

last descendant of Asoka on the throne of Magadha, by 
pious efforts brought the tree back to life”(l)- This certainly 
proves that Sasanka was immediately followed by Purna- 
varman in ^Magadha. Tlie pilgrim further oljserves that 
Sasanka ordered the destruction of the Budtlha’s image in 
the vihara east of the Bodhi Tree, and as soon as he heard of 
the de.struction of the image he “was seized ^vith terror : 
his body produced sores and his flesh rotted off and after a 
a short while he died”(2). This confirms our stand that at the 
time of his death Sasanka was the sovereign of Magadha. 
The destruction of the image could only be simultaneous 
witii tlie uprooting of the Bodhi Tree, which was followed by 
the coming into power of Purnavarman only after a few 
months of this act of vandalism. Yuan Chwang visited 
Magadha in 637 A.H., for the first time, and the describes 
Sasanka as ha\ing destroyed the Bodhi Tree “in recent 
times’'(3). He visited Karnasuvarna in April 639 A.D.(4). 
and does not mention the reigning king. This certainly 
proves that Sasanka was dead before 637 A,D, He died of a 
natural disease. This is clear from the account of the pil- 
grim (.a) & SIanju-Sri-Mula-Kalpa(6). xAccording to the latter 
authority Sasanka ruled for 17 years 1 month and 7 or 8 
days(7). This may not be precisely accurate, but iis not far 
from the actuality. Sasanka came to the throne in the 

(1) Watters II. p. 115. 

(2) Records (Beal) II, p. 122. 

(.3) Watters II. p. 115. 

(4) CAGI {S.N. Majumdar edn. p. 647). 

(5) Records y Beal) II. p. 122. 

(6) I.H.I. p. 50. 

(7) ibid. 
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empire, built up largely by the genius of Sasanka, eollasped 
like a house of cards. The Manju-Sri-Mula-Kal pa gives a 
description of the Gauda-system at the death of Sasanka. 
It says “After the death of Soma (sasanka) the Gauda 
polirtical system (Gauda-tantra) was reduced to mutual 
distrust, raised weapons and mutual jealousy-one (king) 
for a week ; another for the month ; then a republican consti- 
tution-such wall be the daily (condition) of the country on 
this bank of the Ganges where houses w'ere built of the 
ruins of the monasteries. Thereafter Soma’s son Manava 
will last for 8 months”(l). This may probably reflect a true 
picture of Gauda after the exit of Sasanka from the stage. 
In this state of political and constitutional instability in the 
centre of the empire, the distant provinces could not be 
expected to adhere to the aprons of Gauda, Magadha 
became independent under Purnavarman, a few months 
after the death of Sasanka. The Sailodbhavas of Ganjam 
(loclared ilieir independence. While in the Ganjam plates 
of Madhavaraja II Sasanka is mentioned as overlord , in 
the Khurda plates of the same ruler, Madhavaraja II, there 
is no mention of any overlord, and Madhavarpja is referred 
to as ‘master of all Kalinga’, and the grant is issued from the 
victorious camp of Kongoda. Ilengal passed into 
the control of Harsa and Orissa also appears to 
have ultimately fallen into his hands, as is clear from the 
accounts of Yuan Chwang. Thus the first Bengal empire in 
Indian History perished with the death of the first great 
great hero of Bengal . 

;(1) I.H.L, pp. 50-51. 
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SOME NEW LIGHT ON THE GAHADAVALAS OP 
KANAUJ; THE KASIRAJA OF THE 
PRAKRTAPAINGALAM AND HIS CHIEF 
MINISTER VIDYADHARA 
By Dasharatha Sharma, M.A.,D. Litt. 

Hindu College, Delhi. 

The Prakrtapaingalam a work on Prakrta 

(urfifl) prosody composed probably in the fourteenth 
century, quotes five verses by some writer extolling a ruler 
of Kasi styled variously as Kasiraja Kasisa 

and Kasisvara, In the first of these 

the fame of the Kasisa is said to have triumphed 

over everything white, the moon, the jasmine flower, the 
kasa (*T^) shoots, pearl necklaces, Siva and 

Kailasa Another verse, though a little less con- 

ventional, is almost equally useless in giving us the identity 
of this ruler of Kasi According to it the rulers defeated 

by the Kasisa fled in all directions, leaving behind 

homes, elephants and horses. Ihcir tears 
filled lakes. Rolling on the ground, they beat their bodies 
in agony, while their family fell at the conquerors’s feet. 
Then plucking courage they got up, put their fingers between 
their teeth (as a token of sub-mission), and made their 
children bow down to the Kasisvara who, then, 

taking pity on the rulers’ plight favoured them by the res- 
toration of their principalities. --s 

1. ^T^rr, fnr ft"?:! srwr % ^nirr i 

^ ^ ^ ^ II 

( p. isr, verse 77 ) 

2 . ^ 

wtrfi ^ TST 'll 

traTT sFTsrr, ^ warr 51 «rfi>T ^ ii 

( p. 289, verse ISO ) 
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Details about the rulers defeated are supplied by the 
other verses. One of these advises the ruler of Gauda 
(jiT^) to go back with his tired elephants and infantry divi- 
sions, for no people, however heroic, infantry or even 
elephants could withstand the shower of arrows from 
Kasisa’s bow. 3 From another verse we learn that 

during his raids the Kasiraja defeated the people of 

Nepal made the Bhotas (^' 1 ?) move off, 

beating their breasts ; vanquished the Chinas :), depriv- 
ing them of their pride ; compelled the Lohabalas 
to take to their heels ; gained fame by conquering Odra 
(wV); destroyed the arniy of the ruler of Malwa and 

so mauled the Tailanga forces that they had not 

the courage to turn back. 4 

But in the above two verses also we are left in the 
dark about the identity of the Kasisa The only 

verse that can by itself be useful in this direction is the one 
we shall now refer to. It may be translated into English 
as follows : — 

“Wlien the ruler, the lord of Kasi went forth 

on his expeditions of conquest”, says the excellent minister 
Vidyadhara “the Bangas ^wr:) were frightened 

into submission, the Kalingas ('^rawr ;) were vanquished, 
the Taiiangas fled from the field in fear, the re- 

doubtable Marathas (n^iari;; ran away on all sides, the 
Saurashtras fled out of fear, the people of Cham- 

paranya trembled, tried to escape to the hills, 

and getting up and falling back again and again gave up 

3. ^ 'Tesrjfc!: wfr? i 

w ^ fflq- # qfw ^ 11 

( p. 450, verse 132 ) 

4. ^1551 ^ fw^rprr, 

fiRT, | qrf^ST, 

’fiferinwTOsr ^ irfiqsr 301 % <>1 ^sr 11 

f 1 ' ' 

• ( p. 318, verse 198 ) 
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the ghost.”* 

The name of Kasiraja is not to be found in 

this verse too ; but an excellent clue is provided by the nan)e 
of its author, tlie manirin Vidyadhara who in all 

likelihood, is none other than Jayachandra Gahadavala’s 
chief minister bearing this name, c It being natural for Inm 
to eulogise his master, the Kasiraja of the Pra- 

krtapaingalam can with some certainty be 

identified with Jaychandra of Kasi 

The conflict between the ruler of Gauda (lu^) and 
Kasiraja referred to in verse quoted above, is an 

actual fact vouched for by various records. The Bakerganj 
inscription of Kesavasena and Madhainagar Grant give 
Lakshmanasena credit for having erected pillars of victory 
at Benares and Allahabad, both of them included at the 
time in Jayachandra’s dominions. » Umapatidhara speaks 
of the defeat of Kasiraja, who, as Umapatidhara’s contem- 
porary, could only be Jayachandra Gahadavala, the ruler 
of Kasi.aAnd similarly the Prabandhakom a Jaina 

chronicle coming from the other end of India, though 
presenting a somewhat different picture, refers to the same 
conflict between the two rivals, Lakshmansena and Jay- 
chandra. According to this source, Jayachandra 
invested Lakshmanavati the capital of Lak.sh 

nianascna of Gauda, for eighteen days, and turned back 



:iT3r STfsfST W qpjqr tw JRfSST fiTEST fEifirar 

ipr TrsT 1 wqir qsqsr mm srVqr ^ ^ 

'Pidltl e ElWr 3TE' qBTTWT (p. 244 , verse. 345.) 

(a) I 

( Prabajidba Kosn, p. 83) 

(b) 3T«r qrrfkqqn-f qq- ^ ') fircqfq- 

qqfejeq ( Prabandhachinta- 

mani p. 113 ) 

(c) q;r?zTf5'3r%^ qw qrrtfir 1 qq 

fqsrrqqr m (fstfaqr:) Er3rf%qq: 1 fcR^ 

( Puratana prabandhasangraha, 88 ) 

Not only the Jaina prabandhas noted above in footnote 6, but 
also Muslim historians describe Jayachandra as a ruler of Kasi. 
JASB, N. S., X, pp. 97—104 and N. S., V, pp. 473, 476. 

IBID. N. S., 11, p. 161. 
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to Kasi only on being assured by his minister 
Vidyadhara, that he had, in secret, received 18 lacs of gold 
coins as tribute from the enemy. Later on, when Jaya- 
chandra learnt that Vidyadhara had agreed to raise the 
siege not on receiving ai>y money but merely a supplicatory 
verse from Lakshmanasena s minister Kumaradasa, he 
approved Vidyadhara’s chivalrous conduct, and as a token 
of his own royal favour, had 18 and 8 lacs respectively 
of gold coins sent to the Gauda ruler and his ministeno. 

There may be some truth in the Prabandhakosa 
version ; but the vrese from the Prakrtapaingalam 
rather corroborates the evidence of the Sena 
records. It advises, as pointed out above, the ruler ot 
Gauda to turn back with his fatigued infantry, cavalry 
and elephants, for none could withstand the mighty Kasi- 
raja ; and such an advice could be regarded as 

sensible only if the Gauda army had actually tired 

itself out as a result of its long march from Bengal into the 
interior of the kingdom of Kasi (^Ts[n). The Sena 
attack may have been no more than a daring raid. It w'as 
probably beaten back too. But before this could be done, 
the Gahadavala dominions had to pass through a 

period of some stress. Even the story of the Prabandhakosa 
, though partial to Vidyadhara and his 

master, leaves the reader ultimately with the impression 
that the Gahadavalas (nss^raT:) had to save themselves 
by buying off the invadersn. 

The details supplied by verse 4 of the Prakrtapaingalam 
do not - at first sight look credible. It is not 
easy to conceive of a ruler, not of India, but Kanauj alone 
as defeating the Chinas Bhotas and Nepalis 

there is nothing unlikely of course in his vanquish- 
ing the Malavas (jn’?f^:) and Odras (^fT:)- But curi- 
ously enough Vidyadhara’s statement gets, 

in some measures, the backing of quite an inpartial source, 
the Kamil-ut-Tawarikh ) , which states that 

10. pp. 88.--90. (Singhi Jaina Granthamala) 

U. According to the Prabahdhakosa the Sena ruler actually 
regarded the 18 lacs of gold coins sent to him by Jayachandra 
as an indemnity paid by the Gahadavalas 
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as the greatest king of India, and 
■ritory, extending lengthwise irom 
the province of Malwa (irr5Tg^r)and 
, to within ten days’ journey to 
)tion be true, there is nothing impro- 
( ) conflicts with the 

mav not 


“the king of Benares 
possessed the largest tei 
the borders of China to 
in breadth from the sej 
Lahore.” i a If this descri] 
bable about Jaychandra's 
peoples mentioned in the verse, 
have invariably attends 
As to further parti 
the author of the verse 
these can be had from 


ventures 
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from the Muslims, began a rally of the state forces and 
wished to be given a free hand regarding expenditure for a 
period of two years, Jayachandra strongly disagreed with 
him, with the result that Vidyadhara laid down the reins of 
his office and went away on a pilgrimage. He was not 
eager to retain the post, if he could no longer serve his 
master’s real interests. For money itself he eared little. 
He probably never witnessed the sad sight of his counlry 
being devastated by Muslims. Our sources appear to 
indicate that he died sometime before Jayachandra’s 
(^'s^'^^qjdeath in the battle of Chandawar. India of the 
twelfth century needed not only one but many Vidyadharas 
(f ^ ministers who could see ‘ things from 

a national point of view and advise their masters to com- 
bine against a common enemy. Is it not a matter of regret 
that Jayachandra (^^^'5), in his mistaken folly, did not 
utilise the statesmanship of even one Vidyadhara^he had ? 

He know also of one more Vidyadhara mantrin 
He IS mentioned in the Seth Maheth inscription of 
V, 118. But being connected, not with any ruler of 
Kasi but a minor chief named Madana he 

cannot be the Vidyadhara (f%?rm) of our verse. 



A NOTE ON THE WORD NAYAKOTI IN THE 

TITLE NAVAKOTI KARNATA KALAVARAGESVARA 

Dr. R. Subrahmanyam M.A.j Ph. D. 


This title ‘Navakoti Karnata Kalavaragesvara’ 
appears for the first time in the Velagalani plates dated 
Saka 1380 (A.D. 1458) i of Kapilendradeva of 

Orissa. The exact significance of the word ‘Navakoti 
in the title was not fully explained by previous 
writers. Messrs. Manmohan Chakravarti and R. D. Banerji, 
pioneer writers on the history of Orissa understood it as 
‘ruler over ninety millions of Karnata and Kulbarga . 2 Mr. 
G. Ramadas in his recent articles bn the Suryavamsi 
kings of Orissa suggested a new interpretation. According 
to him the title under reference conveyed the meaning that 
‘Kapilendra was ruler of the countries Navakoti 

(q:cr^t3), Karnata and Kulbarga’. In support of 

that surmise he cited the evidence of one of the slokas 
in the Gopinathpur Inscription of Kapilendra 

i-nuw^)* which begins with “Srikhandadripayodhar-opari 

1. M. E. R. A17 of 1935 : Taking advantage _ of the weakness of 
Bhanudeva, last of the Ganga (JThT rulers of Kalmga, 

Kapilendra one of his ministers tasurp_ed the 

throne and .started a dynasty of hi.s own in 1434-35 A. U. 
After securing his position on the throne, he embarked on a 
campaign of conquest. He deprived the Reddis of Rajahmuudry 
of all their territories, came into conflict wiih the Rayas f^TW) 
of Vija’^ anagara and Sultans of Gulburga, By 1458o9 he 
brouoht under his control the whole region as far south as river 
Krishna and appointed his trusted servant Ganadeva as 

Viceroy of his southern dominions ( 1. A. Vol. AA p. 3UU Cst 
M. E. R. 70 of 1917 • Subsequently he defeated the pahmani 
forces at Devarakonda in the Telangana district of modern 

Hyderabad Stale, and assumed his high sounding title. 

J. A. S. B. Vol. LXIX I No 2, 1900 p. 177 ff._ 

Vol. XXXI P. Ill p. 176 
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Karam nirmaya” : and 

identified Navakoti of the title with Srikhanda- 

dri («Tl’§5i¥ite) of the above inscription. In a 
footnote he further explained his identification as follows; — 
‘M . M. Chakra varti understood the meaning of the quota- 
tion as ‘levied taxes over the Khanda hilP but did 

noit give a thought to identify it. 'Khanda’ means 

Nine’ (Sanskrit Dictionary, Sarvasabda-Sambodhini 
Madras 1875). Srikhandadri means 

the ‘wealthy region of the nine forts’, the same as 'Navakoti 
Navanam Kotanam samaharah N avakotam 

Nvakotam Yasmin tat— Navakoti’ (qsfi^r turriR; 

HnwAt ‘Navakoti Karnata 

Kalavaragesvara’ is found in every 

colophon at the end of every Uchhvasa of Sara- 

svativilasa ksrw) Srikhandadri for Nava- 
koti and Kanchipura for Karnata 

are synonyms used for metrical purposes”. Then he gave 
the names of the nine forts indicated by the epithet as 
Bellamkonda Vinukonda Kondavidu 

Nagarjunakonda ( Tnn^^^t^r^), Rajahmundry 

Peddapuram Kaluvalapalli 

Vaddadi (^?T%) and Potnuru and concluded that 

“Navakoti (fTSfqilfe) or Srikhandadri (^^®3Tfe) 
are expressions to indicate the whole region from 
Simhachalam (FfTfr^THir) in the north to Nellore in the south” 

This explanation given by Mr. Ramadas is not very 
convincing, specially when he wants us to take the meanino- 
of the word “Navakoti” as the name of the country 

lying between Simhachalam and Nellore. This region 
before its conquest by the Gajapatis was under the autho- 
rity of the Reddi rulers of Rajahmundry 
Kondavidu Neither the inscriptions of the 

Reddis nor the literature of the period give us the neces- 
sary evidence to accept the conclusion of Mr. Ramadas 
Again his identification of Navakoti with Srikhan- 
dadri ) also looks erroneous, for he gave numerical 

^ word Khanda (ws) in Srikhandadri 
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and rushed to the conclusion that “Srikhandadri 
means the wealthy region of nine forts” same as Navakoti 
. Using iiis own arguments, if we give numiricah 
values to the word ‘Srikhandadri’ we get Khanda 

9 and Adri ( stft )— or 79 {Ankanam vamato gaiih) 
^fa:) which is meaningless in the context, s 
The word was not at all used in that sense. 

Adri (aifs) means only a ‘hill’ but he understood it 
as a fort ; granting that (aife) meant a hill fort all 

the forts enumerated by him were not hill forts, certainly 
llajahmundry and Peddapuram \vere 

not giri-duigas hut were sthala-durgas 

The ‘region from Simhachalam north 

to Nellore in the south’ which he equates with the term 
‘Navakoti or Srikhandadri includes 

several important forts as Udayagiri Kandukuru 

Addanki {M^), Ketavaram Kondapalli 

etc. and Mr. Ramadas’s list is not at all exhaus- 
tive. 

In South India it was customary to affix numerical 
figures to the names of districts, provinces or countries, a 
Several inscriptions from the Canarese country mention 

distriets along with numerical appellations, but in the 
Telugu country the Telugu Academy plates « of Visnukundi 
Madhavavarman f^rsarffe dated in the sixth 

or early seventh century was perhaps the 

earliest to use such appellation. In that inscription 
a reference is made to ‘one thousand country’ 
which Sri Somasekhara Sarma has identified with Vengi 
( That the numerical figure refers to the number 

of gramas is made evident by the records of Rajaraja 

II and of a Mandalika . The ins- 

cripion of Rajaraja records that he gave 12 villages 

to his frien(i“in respect of the 1,000 villages comprising 

5. Velanadu was once a 6C00 country-M. E. R. 671 of 1920. 

Renadui^^R ) 17000 country M. E. R. -166 of 1906, Mulkinadu 

SSSi . -4000 couMtyJ. of Tel. Academy Vol. X p. 193. 

Giripratici or Kondapadainatidesa was 73 

gramas-Epi. Ind. Vol. ^ VI, p. 268 ff (Trisaptatigrairavatim— 
Giripraticim) 

6. Journal of Oriental Research Vol. XI Pt. HI, p. 221 ff. 
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Vengi-visaya” Telugu literature also furnishes 

instances of this kind. Nannicoda the author of 

Kumarasambhavani (fiTTT^fflsrw) a Telugu poet of the 
12th century A.D. in the introduction of this work says 
that he was born to “Codaballi lord of Pakanadu 

(TT^Pmi) 21000.” 

Thus it is clear that the numericals affixed to the 
names of districts and provinces refer only to gramas (^rmr:) 
But it should not be confused with modern village to denote 
which we invariably use the word ‘grama’ (trm) . On the 
other hand the word ‘grama’ indicates unit of 

measurements, though it is hard to conjecture about what 
it actually represents in terms of measurements in modern 
days. 

Similarly the word ‘Navakoti’ in the title 

hiavakoti Karnata Kalavaragesvara "fKffsr 

assumed by Kapilendradeva might 

have been the numerical figure attached to either Kainata 
(^?5=rk) or Karnata (^P^rfer) and Kulbarga together, 

and they must have represented the number of gramas 
(’SITt) in these countries. Karnata in the title 

is a reference to the Vijayanagara kingdom and 

Kalabarga is a variant of Gulburga (’’raatn) the 

then capital of the Bahmani Sultans. 

It may be argued that “Navakoti’ i.e., ‘nine 

crores’ is too huge a figure for a state. But when a province 
like Nolambavadi could be 32000, the entire 

Karnata (^f?) Empire might very well be indicated by 
the larger figure of ‘nine crores’. 

7. Epi. Report for 1922 p. 98 para 6; similarly another inscription 
f om Daksharama (^r^RT’T) (S. I. I. Vol. IV No. 1153) refer to 
‘K 'napota’ who acquired Vengi^t’tl , one thousand giamas’ 

'5;ro:) from Kubttcnga fjfraf 

S.From the San luru plates .J.A.H.R.S. Vol. V p. 112 ff) 

of Guna Vijayadntya 3 ^ we obtain the plirase 

■ Dvadasa '^ahas.ra pramana Vengi mandalam” 

The word ‘pramana’ (WUI) in the above phrase was 
explicity used to denote extent. 


CALCUTTA-OUDH CORRESPONDENCE RELATING 
TO JAHANDAR SHAH, 1788 A.D. 

By Dr. Kali Kinkar Datta, M.A.,Ph. D., P R-S., 

Professor of History, Patna College, Pat -a. 

In Political Consultations, dated 28th Aprik 1788, 
prcsei’ved under the custody of the National Archives of 
India, New Delhi, we get some correspondence between 
the Governor-General, Lord Cornwallis, and E. O. Ives, 
Resident at the Wazir’s court at Lucknow, which disclose 
one of the painful chapters in tlie career of the Imperial 
Prince Jawan Bakht Mirza Jahandar Shah, eldest son of 
Emperor Shah Alam II. Owing to the disturbed state of 
affairs at Delhi he fled from that place in April 1784 and 
went away to Lucknow. He placed himself under the 
virtual protection of the Governor-General, Warren 
Hastings, and tried to secure his help in favour of his dis- 
tressed father. Hastings persuaded the Nawab Wazir, 
Asafuddaulah, to allow him a “monthly subsidy of 33,333 
rupees”. Even if his views failed, Hastings I'eccmmended 
(end of 1784) to the Council in Calcutta to allow him “an 
asylum at Benares”. “He will expend his income”, the 
Governor-General remarked, “among the ryots of the Com- 
pany. His influence will prove of little injury to the police 
of Benares, to wLich he himself has shewn very cautious 
attention and particular consideration for its Magistrate, 
and the time may come when his activity, spirit and grati- 
tude, if they do not forsake him, may enable him to make 
ample returns to the Company for the past kindness best- 
owed on him in the days of his adversity”. i 

But for certain reasons, there was no love lost between 
Jahandar Shah and Asafuddaulah, and reconciliation bet- 
ween them seemed to be out of question. The Government 
of Lord Cornwallis, therefore, acted very cautiously in 
(1) Proceedings, Secret Department, Fort William, 14tlx December. 

1784. 
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relation to Jahandar Shah. While their Resident at Luck- 
now, Mr. E. O. Ives, persuaded the Oudh Nawab, thou^di 
he “seemed to entertain an implacable resentment” :iagainst 
Jahandar Shah, to pay the latter a peahkash of 3 lacs of 
rupees per annum, he left no stone unturned to induce 
the Imperial Prince to quit the Nawab Wazir’s territories 
mainly on political ground, so that he might be at a “greater 
distance from the .scene of action in the upper Provinces’ . « 

The correspondence, studied here, shows that the 
Governor-General wanted him to stay at Rajmahal, which 
however, was not to his liking. He was destined to die 
soon (31st May, 1788) while returning from a trip to Chunar. 

Mr. E. 0. Ives wrote to Lord Cornwallis on the 12th 
April, 1788 : “But when the Vizier, after a great deal of 
persuasion signified his consent to the Peishskush,^ but 
proposed only two Lacks of Rupees I then found it neces- 
sary to communicate to him your Lordship’s opinion that 
less than 25,000 pey month or three lacks per annum was 
inadequate. Of this the Vizier was brought to approve 
(the stipend to commence from the month of Cheyte) but 
m talking to the Minister afterwards in regard to the punc- 
taality of the payments he informed me that the state of his 
Excellency’s finances would by no means allow of his payin^^ 
anything during the six, remaining months of the Fussellee 
year 1195, but that if your Lordship would order it to be 
advanced from the Company’s Treasury to that period it 
should thenceforward be regularly paid and the arrears due 
at the beginning of 1196, should be discharged in the course 
ot that year by equal instalments. 

Having expressed my apprehensions of your Lord- 
ship s not approving of so tedious a mode of reimbursement 
of the money to be advanced by the Company in 1195 he 
at length consented to its being wholly paid in the bco-in 
a.ng of 1196 a«d to this I have signifleVto him my hop^‘ 

°o™.nor-a.„r.l, d.„d 12.h 

April, 1788. 

diced 16 th 

(4) Presents. ' ' ‘ 
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that your Lordship may give your assent— I must add 
however that in the Shookah which the Vizier has written 
to me on the subject and which I thought it necessary to 
request as a voucher, he says the money on account of 119.5 
shall be paid in Augun 1196, ‘either in Cash or by Bills’, 
which last is in fact (as the Bills are usually drawn at 91 
days after sight) reserving to himself the power of delaying 
it for upwards of three months longer— I did not chuse to 
appear too importunate on this subject, but if your Lord- 
ship should disapprove of the last mentioned clause, 
I have no doubt but the Minister will agree to the payment 
being made in cash only — I should suppose also that he 
would (should your Lordship think it worthwhile to desire 
it) consent to the 3 lacks, fixed for the stipend being con- 
sidered as Calcutta Siccas, they being the Current coin of 
the country where his Royal Highness is to reside — In the 
Vizier’s Shooka to me, the species of Rupee is not particu- 
larized but I conclude that Lucknow Siccas are intended— 
It is also necessary for me to inform you that in the Shokka 
the Vizier has written me on the subject, he expresses a 
wish that your Lordship niay in consideration of his great 
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and quite out of the world, and would have preferred Annop- 
shaher, Furruckabad, or Calcutta, I said ever3qhing I 
could in favour of Rajmahal, but he by no means appeared 
satisfied. However he repeatedly said that he w'oulcl com- 
ply with your Lordship’s wishes, but must have a personal 
interview in Calcutta, to which proposal he could obtain 
your consent long before he should get to his journey’s end^ 
He expressed every dislike to undertake so long a 
journey at this season of the year. Sometimes he proposed 
staying where he was, at Meean Gunge, sometimes at Fur- 
ruckabad — and sometimes at Cawnpore, till the Rains were 
over This I opposed to the utmost of my power, observing 
that your Lordship had particularly expressed your wishes 
for him to make as little delay as possible and that as it was 
not without very great difficulty the Vizier had been per- 
suaded to consent to what had been already obtained of 
him. It appeared to me to be by no means proper, nor 
could I help thinking it would be very disagreeable to your 
Lordship, to give his Excellency further trouble— -He then 
talked of going down himself but leaving his family behind . 
This I opposed likewise on nearly the same principles ; 
but took advantage of a proposal he had once half made of 
remaining in the neighbourhood of Chunar Ghur till after 
the Rains, to recommend liis proceeding with his family 
without delay towards that place, and to write to Your 
Lordship on the subject, as he might expect to receive vour 


Of missive; a letter from a superior to an 
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entirely (as I was instructed to do) to your Lordsliip for 
an explaination of this matter, and informed him that 1 
had brought a supply, for his immediate expenses on his 
journey of 15000 Rupees, and on his objecting to the small- 
ness of the sum sending him 10,000 more. He said that if 
this was offered him on account of the Peisheush which has 
been proposed to be established for him, he should decline 
it, but if merely for his travelling expenses he would accept 
of it. In reply to this I told him I should content myself 
with taking a receipt for so much money in general terms 
and have the rest to be settled afterwards with your Lord- 
ship. This I was the more ready to do as I was myself 
doubtful whether your Lordship meant the money I was 
authorized by your letter of the 16th ultimo the advance 
should be exclusive of the stipend or not. But the object 
which his Royal Highness appeared, both from his former 
shookas, and from his present conversation, to have most 
at heart, (because doubtless he expected the accomplish- 
ment of all his other wishes to follow of course) was a recon- 
ciliation with the Vizier — It was for this he had sent his 
uncle Akbar Ally Khan from Farruckabad and had written 
several times since. He now also renewed the subject ; 
but' I told him plainly that from all I had been able to learn 
of the temper of the Vizier was in, I was convinced it was 
impracticable at present and that I conceived any further 
attempt would be highly disagreeable to his Excellency, 
and would in all probability only tend to make things worse, 
I wished him to postpone all further thoughts of the matter. 
The conference was finished without His Royal Highness 
coming to any final determination on the points iir question; 
but he promised to communicate to me his resolutions when 
he should come to my Tent in the Evening to return 
the visit. 

When he came according to his promise he contented 
himself with telling me, that he should entirely confirm to 
your Lordship’s wishes, but that he was determined to make 
one trial in person to bring about a reconciliation with the 
Nabob Vizier. That for this purpose he would sett off 
immediately for Lucknow, in order to take his Excellency 
by surprise, and that he had no doubt but if he had an 
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opportunity of emiuiring in person into the Reasons of the 
Nabob’s anger it would be very easy to satisfy him that no 
sufficient cause had been given. This I opposed on the 
same ground I had taken in respect to his proposal to con- 
tinue in the Vizier’s Territories, and added that it would be 
a kind of force used on the Nabob, which I could not help 
thinking was improper, and would not be approved of by 
your Lordship. His Royal Highness however was deaf to 
everything that I could urge. He attempted repeatedly 
to bring me over to his way of thinking but I replied that "l 
could not help continuing in the same opinion I had already 
declared and that I must beg to be excused having any 
concern in the matter. 

On taking leave of me His Royal Highness set off 
immediately for Lucknow and I thought it proper to follow 
him about an hour after. In my way I was met by a 
Shooltan Sowaur with letters from the Vizier and Hyder 
Reg Khan informing me that the former had at lengtL in 
consideration of ray wishes consented to pay his personal 
respects to the Prince on his arrival at Biddinore three or 
four coss from Lucknow, and requesting that I would 
accompany His Royal Highness thither. On my arrival 
at Hyder Beg Khan s at about one o’clock this morning I 
found that these letters had been written in consequence 
of some conversation he had with his Excellency after my 
departure. . I learnt also that the Prince, who had arrived 
an hour or two before me, had seen the Vizier, and had been 
conducted to His Excellency’s Garden house at Gowgaut. 

His RoyalHighness as I am since informed arrived at 
’Lucknow before midnight- Went immediately to the palace 
accompanied by only horseman and was near being knocked 
down by the sentry before he discovered himself. On being 
told of the Prince’s arrival at the Gate, the Vizier, who was 
retired to rest, immediately came out, presented his Nuzzir, 
and directed him to be accommodated at the house above 
mentioned and thi? morning, his Excellency, his Ministers 
and the other attendancts of the Court paid their resnects’ 
The- Vizier xheans I find to show his Royal Highness Lery 
mark of attention and respect during his stay but has referred 
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him on all i)oints of business to me as one who is commis- 
sioned to acquaint him with your Lordships and his Excel- 
lency’s Joint determination and he is resolved not to consent 
to the continuance either of himself or his family here a 
resolution which as I conceive it to be conformable to your 
wishes, I shall not be instrumental without further instruc- 
tions from your Lordship in diverting him from.” 


In reply to this, Lord cornwallis communicated to the 
Resident on 22nd April, 1788, as follows : — “The great 
objections to his Royal Highness’s residing in the Vizier’s 
dominions must be apparent to himself. But even should 
his Excellency be inclined to Relax from his resolution on 
that subject, I should particularly object to his fixing him- 
self at Cawnpore, Furruckabad or Annopshire, because it 
would facilitate and encourage a continuance of his com- 
munications and Intrigues with the different parties now 
struggling for power, which could produce no solid advant- 
age to himself and would carry an appearance of connivance 
on our part highly inconsistent with that strict neutrality 
which we have declared it to be our resolution to maintain. 

I can by no means consent to his remaining even in 
any part of the province of Benares. I have no doubt of 
the Prince’s disposition being naturally mild but unluckily 
there seems to be much levity in his character and little 
recollection of all the circumstances of his present situation 
I cannot therefore flatter myself on the hopes that a mutual 
satisfaction will be uniform and lasting between us — It 
will however be my earnest desire that he may never have 
a pretext to state amongst other grounds for discontent 
that I have upon any point whatever deceived him, — on 
that account I wish that in your conversations you should be 
perfectly explicit with him on the principal subjects which 
are likely to produce future remonstrances on both sides. 
On my part I cannot suffer the irregularities of his followers 
in this country to pass unnoticed, and I am apprehensive of 
being solicited by him for leave to come to Calcutta, for 
increase of allowances and for political interference in his 
favour. 
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will suggest to you a nuiuber o: 
support of the resolutions which \v( 
all the above heads, and your inclina 


Your own good sense 
strong arguments in 
have adopted upon 
tion will lead you to urge them with every possible degree of 
delicacy and respect— were he capable of Judging properly 
of his own situation, you would find little difficulty in 
shewing him that until some favourable turn should appear 


explicitly declare, or rather repeat that as we desire no 
accession of Territory, no consideration can induce us to 
depart from our system of strict neutrality, and that as the 
whole of our Revenues are allotted to the support of our 
Civil Establishments, and for the maintenance of large 
armies to protect our honour and interests in the different 
parts of India, or for the extinction of the enormous Debts 
which we contracted during the late expensive war, 
all solicitations for pecuniary assistance in any form, 
whether for Khelauts, travelling charges and ca and ca or 
in any other manner will be entirely fruitless and that his 
making them can answer no sort of purpose but that of 
giving me the pain of refusing them— Upon this Principle 
the money that you have already advanced to him, must 
certainly be on account of his monthly allowance as being 
conformable to our general resolution and as it will tend to 
convince him that we are determined to abide by it — But as 
an immediate reimbursement of the whole sum might 
occasion real distress to him I have no objection to its being 
repaid by reasonable installments from his monthly receipts 
although I am not perfectly convinced of his Excellency’s 
inability to make the advances himself I will agree to pay 
his Royal Highness’s allowances from the Company’s 
Treasury for the remainder of the Fusselee year 1195 but 
I shall expect to be repaid in money in the beginning of the 
year 1196 and to prevent altercations upon such trivial 


^^ubjwte it will be satisfactory to 
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Hyder Beg will consent with a good grace, that after his 
arrival in the Company’s territories his allowance shall be 
regularly accounted for and paid in Calcutta Sicca Rupees. 

Instead of insisting on the Prince’s proceeding directly 
to Rajmahal, I will not object, to his halting at Sassaram in 
Behar till the rams are over, but I cannot agree to his 
remaining in any part of Benares and I wish you to give him 
clearly to understand that I shall take no concern about his 
allowances, if upon any pretext whatever he makes an 
unnecessary stay in the Vizier’s Dominions.” 



THE FIRST ATTEMPT TO OPEN A PUBLIC GRANARY 
IN TIRHOOT IN THE REGIME OF THE EAST 
INDIA COMPANY (BASED ONTHE MUZAFFARPUR 
COLLECT IRATE RECORDS.) 

By Surajdeo Narain, M.A., B.L., Asst. Protessor of 
History, G.B.B. College, Miizaffarpiir . 

The Collector of Tirhoot was informed for the first 
time through a letter received from G. H. Barlow, Sub- 
Secretary to the Governor-General-iii-Council in their 
Revenue Department, dated the 8th October, 1794 (1), 
that the gove ai meat had resolved to establish Public 
Granaries in different parts of the country in order to answer 
Exingencies in seasons of scarcity'. It was mentioned in 
the letter that the time was particularly favourable lor 
putting the scheme into elfcct without delay as there was a 
bright prospect of ‘an abundant harvest in the country . 

The Sub-Secretary asked for certain informations in this 
connection and the reply sent by the Collector in his letters 
dated the 22nd October and 25th October, 1794, contains a 
lot of informations of economic value in the last decade of 
the 18th century. 

The Collector was confindent of the fact, as mentioned 
in his reply, that he could purchase one Lac Maund of Paddy 
or even more, if permitted, without ‘distress to the country 
in any respect whatever’. He quoted the prevailing rate 
of paddy during the year 1793-94 as four to five maunds a 
rupee. On the question of whether it was advisable for 
the government to store rice or paddy, it was suggested 
that the storing of rice would result in a great loss, as it 
required costant drying at a heavy cost, and hence it was 
profitable to store paddy instead of rice. It was pointed 
out in reply to another querry that for making purchases 
of paddy, the best course was to advance to the Zamindars |j 

and Rayats at the beginning of the paddy season and enter 

1. Riferred to i i u letter from the Collector, Tirhoot, to G. H. 

Barlaw, Sub-Secretary, to the Governor- General-in Council in 
Revenue Dept., dated Zillah Tirhoot, the 22nd October 1794- 

2. Ibid. . . A — , — , -irt 4 

3. From same to the same, dated the 25th October, 1794. 
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From the Collector, Tirhoot, to the Sub-Secreiar 
Goverrior-General'm-Council^ 25th October, 1794. 
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It is interesting to note that the rivers, being the 
cheapest and easiest means of communication in those times, 
almost all the granaries were proposed to be constructed 
either on the bank of a river or a little away from it. The 
roads were mostly unsafe and as far as possible the land- 
routes were avoided. A letter from the Collector of Tirhoot 
to the Board of Revenue, dated the 3rd September, 1794 
speaks of ‘the exceedingly bad state of the Public Roads in 
the District which required immediate attenllon for affording 
greater facilities to the travellers from the freqiumt altacks 
‘both of Robbers and Tygers, particularly in the North and 
Eastern Pergimnahs. 

There were certain (pierrics witli respect to the start- 
ing of public granaries which could not be answered by the 
Collector in the letter of the 22nd Ocdoljer, referred to above. 
The answers to the remaining questions were sent three 
days later. In this correspondence ^\'c find further 
interesting details with reference to the method of storing- 
paddy as practised by the inhabitants of the soil, descrip- 
tion of their'Bokliars' or Grain Gollahs, the wastage involved 
in the native method and the precautionary methods taken 
to prevent it etc. The natives of the place, as the letter 
says, ‘erected good strong Golahs in which they preserve 
their grain for 5 to 0 years' A Golah was usually of an 
oblong form made of ‘Tall trees, split Bamboes and Matts 
■with a Grass Chappar onL The bottom was raised 2 feet 
from the ground and inside there was mud plasterring all 
round. A ‘Bokhara’ or Golah 18 ft. long, 12 ft. broad, 
and 5|- ft. high could store 800 or 1000 maunds of grain and 
it could be constructed at a total cost of nearly Rs. 20 -only. 
The only precaution for preventing loss or damage to the 
paddy stored was to dry it up thoi'oughly for 7 days in the 
hot months of the month of Phagun and then the paddy, 
if stored, would remain ‘untouched for .5 to 6 years’. Tire 
wastage involved in the process of drying was 12 maunds 

4. From the Collector, Tirhoot, to William Cowper, President, 
and Members of the Board of ^Revenue, Tirhoot,- the 3rd 
September, 1794. 
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per hundred in the weight, but this iiappcncd only in the 
first year. The Collector stated that there would be a little 
additional cost in guarding the public granaries. It would 
be necessary to appoint two Chowkidars for each granary 
‘both as a guard over the grain and to keep off the rats’, and 
a Chowkidar could be had at Rs. 2 per mensem only’. It 
w^as also suggested that it would be profitable to purchase 
paddy when available at a cheap rate e.g. in Augran and 
Poosa’ and dispose the whole or a part thereof in ‘Assar and 
Sawan’ when it was the dearest in order to make up the 
loss caused by drying in the first year and also by expendi- 
ture in the erecting of the ‘Bokharas’ or granaries. 

The order of the Governor-General-in-Council ‘to take 
measures for purchasing eighty tl o isand maunds of paddy 
of the Current Year’s Produce’ of the district ‘without delay’ 
w'as communicated to the Collector in a letter dated the 
31st October, 1794. The view of the government, as 
expressed in the letter, was ‘to purchase paddy for ready 
money in the markets in the neighbourhood of the Golahs 
or by contract, under good security, with the native grain- 


le Collector, , Tirhoot, 
the iOth November, 1794. 
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expressed his desire to carry out the orders as communicated^ 
but he made two suggestions namely (a) that the whole 
quantity of paddy (80 thousands maunds() be purchased 
and stored at only one place in the vicinity of Durbunga 
instead of two in any parts of the district and (b) that instead 
of making ready-money purchases in the market, the 
paddy should be purchased by only one method e.g. by 
contract with the grain-dealers and Byoparies —a method 
which was now considered, to be ‘the most preferable 
for the price to a certainty will be considerably 
enhanced in the Markets immediately it is known that the 
Government are making purchases’. With regard to the 
dimmensions of the Golahs the Collector said that it was the 
opinion of the native grain-dealers that one Golah should 
not atore ‘a greater quantity than 1000 maunds’ if preserva- 
tion of the grain was a metter to be kept in view. 

The Govermor-General-in-Couneil approved the 
suggestions of the Collector finally: for storing the whole 
of the grain which you have been authorized to purchase at 
Durbhunga’ and further accepted his view’ to procure the 
grain by contract proposed in the letter^ Tnis order was 
communicated on the 2Stli November, 1794, 

In the beginning of February, 17 J5, the Collector male 
a reference to the government seokiag orims to pojtpone 
the purchase of paddy for the present year pi.dicuarly in 
view of the changed cireumdances in the Zida.i of Tirhoot 
It was stated that whle the price of paddy, as already 
reported in a previous correspondence, was 4 to 5 maunds 
in the previous year, the present price was 2| maunds per 
rupee in the every part of the district’. The abnormal rise in 
price was attracted to the fact that the Mahajans or traders 
in Corn had become aware of the intentions of governinent 
to start granaries in various parts of the country and they 
are endeavouring to purchase up all the grains in the country 
with the expectation of making their own terms’. Due to 
spread of wild rumours the people of the district had been 

8. From the Sub-Secretary to the Governor-General in Council to 

G. Arbuth-not, collector, dated Council Chamber, the 28th 
November, 1794. , ,, 

9. From the Collector, Tirhoot^ td. the ^feiSe^^taryl dated Tirhoot. 

the 6th February, ,,1793. • , • r ^ . y* , ' ■ 
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led to believe ‘of the certainty of an approaching famine 
due to the intended policy of purchasing grain’. The 
Collector further wrote that ‘it is customary to purchase 
and weigh off in the month of Phagun but such has been 

the panic this year that the Byoparies began weighing 

off their grain in Poos and Mang in its green state by which 
they will loose at least Jth in weight, and independent of 
the loss they must sustain in having enhanced the price by 
their folly. Should a stop be made to the purchase they will 
discover their error and be convinced that the intention of 
the Government went only to the general good of the 
Country and the Inhabitants; I have then no doubt what- 
ever that the grain might be purchased on as profitable a 
footing as I had the honour of stating in my first addresses. 

The receipt of this correspondence was acknowdedged 
by the Sub-Secretary in his letter dated the 6th -March, 
1795, in which it was stated that ‘the Governor-General 
desires you will not make any further purchases of grain 
until the pnsniug season, should you still be of opinion that 
it is inexpedient for the present enhanced price of the article.’ 

Thus the scheme for the storing of paddy in the publics 
granary was shelved for the time being. I have tried to 
hunt out the records of the Local Collectorate from 1705 
to 1800 but could not find any paper which could throw light 
on the fact when the purchase of grain for public storage was 
taken in hand. From evidence available it seems that the 
■rise in the price of grains was maintained in the succeeding 
years due to various factors such as the spread of false ru- 
mours about an impending famine, as mentioned above, 
•the speculative methods of the native traders and business- 
men, bad harvest during the year 1795-96 due to flood caused 
•by the rise of rivers etc., and this must have been a very 
nnportant reason in preventing the purchase of paddy or 
any other grain for storage in the Public Granary as finally 
decided upon by the Governor-General in Council. 

During the years 1795 — 1800, however, there are two pieces 
of evidence available, so far as I have been able to find out 
among the existing records, for the purchase by government 

J.0« From H- G. Tucker, Sub-Secret arv, to Arbuth not, Collector, 

Tithoot, dated Council Chamber, the 6th March, 1795, ' ' 
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of grain for military purposes. On the 15th April, 1795, 
the Board of Revenue was authorised by the Governor- 
General-in-Council ‘to disburse such sums as may be 
necessary for the purchase of Ten Thousand Maunds 
of Grain for the Cavalry Stud and for the erection of 
Temporary Golahs to contain the same at the stations 
pointed out by the Superintendent . On the 24!th 
December, 1798, it was resolved by the Governor-General’s 
Council ‘that the Board of Revenue be immediately 
directed to issue orders to the Collectors of Benares and 
the several Collectors in Bihar to purchase and send up to 
the Fort of Allahabad such quantities of fresh grain as each 
of them may be desired by the Residency at Lucknow’. 
The forwarding letter of the 2 3th December, 1798, instructed 
the Collectors to com nance purchasing immediately. 
In accordance with the orders of te government, the Coll- 
ctor of Tirhoot despatched 31, 166 maunds and 10 seers of 
grain on the 10th September, 1798, which reached its destina- 
tion after considerable delay caused by ‘getting through 
different rivers in oi'der to reach the Ganges . There 
might have been similar other instances of the purchase of 
grain by government though further materials on this point 
are not locally available. 

From what has been said above we come to certain 
conclusions which may be summarised thus 

(1) The acquisition of Tirhoot along with other parts 
of North Bihar was of immense advantage to the English 
East India Company as Tirhoot has always been a land 
famous for the fertility of its soil and its bumper harvests 
inspite of the natural calamities caused by draught, flood 
etc. from which it has had to suffer in all periods of historj'. 

(2) Rice then as now constituted the most important 
a^icultural product of Tirhoot and there were rich rice- 

11. Letter ditei G3un:il Chamber, the 13th Aptil, 1795, G. 
Dowdeswell, Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 

12. Extract from the Proceedings of the Right Hon’ble the 
' Governor-Genetal-in-Council m the Political Department dated 

the 24; h Occ. 1793 Forwarded to the Collector on 26th 
Dec. 1798 . , 

13. From the Collector, Tirhoot, to Lt, Colonel Hyd Allahabad 

'datdd Tirhoot, the 31«t January, j 
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growing areas all over the district, particularly in. Zillah 
Durbhungah which, was then subordinate to the Muzaffarpur 
Collectorate. Rivers provided irrigation facilities and the 
silt deposited on soil during the time, of flood was helpful in 
increasing the productivity of the land. Paddy was grown 
to such an extent in the last decade of the 18th century that 
it could be sold at the rate of 4 to 5 maunds during the 
year 1793-94 though this price due to various factors 
mentioned above, could not be maintained long. 

(3) The native merchante and ‘Byoparies’ carried on 
a flourishing trade in corn and they maintained their own 
granaries which could contain 800 to 1000 maunds of grains. 
They were a shrewd class of intelligent people who knew to 
study the food situation in advance and act accordingly. 
Tiiey could forecast the future market tendencies and were 
not afraid of doing speculative work in their business. 

(4) Inspite of the high sounding things which were 
said in connection with the starting of a Public Granary we 
find that the English officials were guided in this matter, 
as in many others, more by business and administrative 
consideration than ‘by the general good of the country apd 
its Inhabitants’. The scheme was shelved because the price 
of paddy had gone high and its purchase would not be as 
‘profitable’ now (1795) as the Collector had imagined in the 
loginning. If grain had really to be stored ‘to answer 
Exingencies in seasons of scarcity’ it would have been 
extremely desirable to finish the transaction as early as 
possible and without any consideration of loss or gain. 

(5) Till the closing years of the century the govern- 
ment of the Company had not yet been successful in fully 
establishing peace and order in Tirhoot. The Police had 
not been properly organised and life was insecure. Robbery 
and dacoity prevailed, and the condition of roads was so bad 
and deplorable that the travellers and merchants frequently 

‘both of Robbers and Tygers, 
particularly in the North and Eastern Pergunnahs of Tirhoot. 



THE CENTRAL EXECUTIVE FROM 1784 to 1833. 

% 

(Prof. Sacliehidananda, Patna College) 

Since 1773, the Central Executive in India consisted 
of the Governor-General of Fort William in Bengal and 
his council. The Regulating Act vested in them not only 
“the whole civil and militaiy government of the 
said presidency’" 1 but also the “power of superintend- 
ing and controlling fliC government and management of 
the Presidencies of Idadras, Bombay and Bencoolen 
respectively”, as far as the making of war and peace was 
concerned, except in eases of emergency and direct 
orders from the Directors in London. The Governors-in- 
council were required “to pay due obedience to such 
orders as they shall rccei\a^ touching the premesis” from 
the Gov<‘rnor-Genera! in council, to submit to them; 
‘bulvicc and intelligence of all transactions and matters 
whatsoever that shall came to their knowledge, relating 
to the government, revenues or interest of the company” 
and to forward all rules and regulations framed by tliem - 
selvcs. The offending Governors-in~council could be 
suspended by the Governor-General in Council, s 

The first Governor-Geueral and four Councillors were 
named in the Act. They were to remain in ofiiec for 
five years and wex’e not removable in the meantime, 
except by His Majesty ... .upon representation made by 
the Court of Directors. After the first five years the 
appointments were to be made by the Court of Directors. 
The authority was vested in the Governor-General 
and council jointly and all matters were to be decided 
by the majority of those present^ The Governor-General 
was given a casting vote in case of equality of votes due 
to death, removal or absence of any member of the 
council. The Govcrnor-General-in-council were empowered 

1. Clause VII of the East India Company Act 1773. 

2. ClausepX of the Act. • - ■ 

3. ClausefX of the Apt. , . ' : ' ; y '.iy.,) y 
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to make and issue rules ordinances and regulations, for 
the good order and civil Government i of the Company’ 
settlement of Fort William and the plans and factor 
subordinate thereto provided that they were not repugnaiii 
to the laws of the realm. “The rules and regulations 
were not valid until duly registered and published in the 
Supi*eme Court. .. .with the consent and approbation of 
the said court” and could be set aside by the King-in* 
council on application of any person or persons in India 
or in England . 2 

The Amending act of 1781 recognised and confirmed 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Governor-General in 
Council or any committee thereof in * cases decided by 
the country-courts. The Governor- General in council was 
to be a court of appeal and record and its Judgments 
were to be final except in civil suits involving a sum of 
£5,000 or more in which case appeal lay to the 
King-in-eouncil. The Governor-General-in-council was 
to act as a revenue court as well, hearing and 
determining action for offences committed in the 
collection of revenue, provided it did not inflict death, 
maiming or perpetual imprisonment as punishment, The 
Act also empowered in Governor-General in council to 
frame regulations for the provincial courts and councils 
from time to -time. The regulations wei’e to remain in 
force unless disallowed by the King-in-council within 
two years. The hostile relations prevailing between the 
Governor-General-in-Council and Supreme court after 
the passing of the Act of 1778 made it difficult to frame 
regulations untn in 1780 the Governor-General-in-Council 
decided to act against the law and to do without 
registration and sanction of the Supreme Court. In 1780 
the Governor-General-in-council framed additional regula- 
tions for the administration of justice in the provincial 
courts and issued a revised Code in 1781. 

Neither the additional regulations nor the revised 
code appears to have been registered or approved by 
' 1. Clause 36 of the Act, 

I- 
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the Supreme Court. In Act of 1781 vindicated the 
action of the Governor-Geiieral-in-council by freeing them 
from the necessity of registering and getting the sanction 
of the Supreme Court for their new regulations for the 
Provincial Courts and Councils . 

The Act 1773 made the Governor- General depenpent 
upon the majority in his council. This led to endless 
intrigues and differences between Warren Hastings and 
his council were chronic.' At times at hours of grave 
crises Hastings was overruled by the majority and he 
had to abide by decisions he did not like. “The present 
government has proceeded on principles diametrically 
apposed to mine” he once wrote. ‘-i Pitts’ India Act 
reduced the strength of the .Supreme Council by one. 
When Cornw'allis was offered the Governor-General- 
ship of Bengal, he accepted it only on being empowered 
to override the majority in the council in special cases. 

An act passed in 1786+ conferred upon the Governor- 
General this power, though the dissentient councillors 
were allowed the privilege of recording written protests. 

Pitts’ Act made it possible for the King of England 
under his sign manual, countersigned by the Secretary 
of the state or for. the Court of Directors of the United 
Company to remove or recall the Governor-General of 
Bengal or any member of his council. » AVhenever 
any vacancy occurred in these posts by death, resignation 

1. For two years after passing the Regulation Act, che Governor 
General was steadily outvoted and over ruled by the hostile 
majority in his council. As he himself wrote — “my situation 
truly painful and motifying, depiived of the powers with 
which I have been invested by the solemn act of legislature... 
....denied the respect that is due to my station and character, 
denied even the right of personal civility etc. etc.” Forrest 
selections from state papers in Foreign Dept, of the Qovern- 
ment of India II, 279. 

2. Letter to Laurence Sullivan, a leading director of the E. I. Co. 
dated March 21,1775. 

3. Clause 18 of the Pitt’s India Act. 

4. Burke opposed this measure as an attempt to introduce and 
arbitrary and dispotic Government in 

' 5.' ' C/22 'of the^ Pitts’.;India Act., ./t, 'w y<';, ^ 
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approbation of the King for the choice of the^ bovernor- 
General was repealed. i But as the crown still retained 
the power of recall this repeal was not of much 
practical importance. ^ The same act enabled the combi- 
nation of the offices of the Governor-General and 
Commander-in-chief under one person. If there was a 
separate Commander-in-chief, he could not succeed to the 
office of the Governor-General unless thereto appointed 
by the Court of Directors. No resignation from the 
officers of the Governor-General or iiis council was to be 
deemed legal unless it shall be made by an instrument in 

writing under the hand of the officers. 3 ^ 

The Governor-General and the council of Fort W'illiam 
were given the power and authority to superintend, 
control and direct the several presklcneies under the 
company in all such points as relate to au}’’ transaction 
with the country-power or to war and peace or to the 
application of the revenues or forces of such presidencies 
and settlements in time of war or any such point as shall 
from time to time be specially referred by the Court 
of Directors of the said company to their superintendance 
and control. Even if the presidencies entertain any 
doubt about an instruction from the Govcrnor-General-in- 

1. C/25 of the Pitts’ India Act. 

2. 26 Geo III, c. 25 quoted in liberts’ historical introduction 
p.67. 

3. C/28 of the " Act of 1784'Hasting’s resignation C. H. I. IV. 
On March 27, 1775 Warren Hastings had authorised his Agent 
in England, Colonel Macleane to signify to the Directors his 
intention to resign. But soon after, he had withdrawn this 
authority from his Agent. The Court had accepted the 
resignation and appointed Wheler to fill the seat in the 

' Council consequent upon Clavcings’ elevation to Governor 
Generalship. But soon after Monson died and Wheler was 
nominated to that vacancy. Hastings had fixed no date for 
fhis resignation, he claimed that be would continue in office. 
But Clavering would not accept the position. The matter was 
referred to the Supreme Court which decided in Hastings 
favour. 
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Council, they had to obey implieitjt unless they rceeiv^ed 
positive orders from the Court of Directors or its Secret 
Comittee repugnant to the instructions of the Go^'ernor- 
General-in-Council. 2 Regarding matters to be discussed 
in the Supreme Council it was laid dawn that it shall 
consider, first of all questions proposed by the Governor- 
General,3 

To pursue scheme of conquest and extension of 
dominion in India were declared to be measures repugnant 
to the wish, honour and policy of the British Nation. 
Therefore it was not lawful for the Governor-General and 
Council of Fort Willian"!, -without the exjn’css (omniand 
and authority of the Court of Directors, either to declare 
war or cominence hostilities or enter into any treaty, 
make war against any na.tice jjowers or any treaty for 
guaranting the territory of any native prince. But 
exception was made in case hostilities has c been actually 
commenced or preparations actually made for the com- 
mencement of hostilities against the British Nation in 
India or against some princes dependent thereupon, 
whose territory the United Company should be b\' treaty 
bound to defend. When this happened to be the case 
the Governor-General-in-eouncil -was to communicate the 
needs with full intelligence and information quickly to 
the Court of Directors . * The subordinate presidencies 
could not commence hostilities without express orders 
from the Supreme Government or from the Court of 
Directors. Every treaty and engagement with powers 
was to be submitted to the Governor-General in Council 
for ractification. If the Governor or any ’ councillor of 
any subordinate presidency willfully disobeyed any order 
of the Supreme Government he was liable to suspension 
from the exercise of his respective powers and functions. 
He was also, required to submit ‘to the Supreme Govern- 
ment copies of all his orders, resolutions and acts in 

1. Clause 31 of the Pitts’ India Act. 

2. Claude 32 of Do. * 

3. '' Clause 33. ■ '■ 

A.' Clause 34. ■„ ib i - 
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council and also advice and intelligence of all transactions 
and matters which would come to his knowledge. i 

The Governor-General of Fort William was empowered 
to arrest any person or persons, suspected of carrying on 
any illicit correspondence dangerous to the peace and 
safety of the settlement or of the British possessions in 
India, with any of the princes. Rajas or zamindars. 
Within five days of his arrest charges would be delivered 
to him and the accused was permitted to plead his 
defence in writing together with a list of much witnesses 
as he shall desire to be examined in support of his 
defence . 2 

The Charter Act of 1793 contained many provisions 
relating to the Central Executive in India. If a vacancy 
occurred in the post of the Governor-General or the 
membership of his council provision was made for short 
time arrangement pending the arrival or appointment of 
permanent incumbent. The member of the Supreme 
Council next to the Commander-in-Chief was to act as 
Governor-General unless the Commander-in-Chief was 
provisionally appointed to the vacancy. A senior 
merchant was to be appointed to a vacancy iir the council 
by the Governor-General or Governor as the case may be. 
The Commander-in-Chief when not the Governor-General 
might be made the second member of the Supreme Council 
by the Court of Directors but he was not entitled to any 
salary in respect of his being a member of the said 
council unless the same was granted to him especially 
by the Court of Directors. It was laid down that when 
the Commander-in-Chief of Bengal visited any presidency 
he was to be a member of the Council there during the 
period of his stay.- The Act reiterated the fact that the 
King could remove any servant of the company in India, 
but this did not in any way prevent the Directors from 
recalling their servants. The departure from India of the 
Governor-General with the intention of returning to 
Europe was to be taken as resignation from the post. 

'.Clause 36 of the Pitts’ India Act. 

Clause 53 
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Court of Directors was to be deemed as a misciemeanor 
aud was to be quickly punished. Idie (kmernor-General 
was also forbidden to indulge in trade and eonuncrcc on 
his own private account. 

Lord Wellesley gave some thought to the problems 
of Indian administration. On Jxdy 9, 1900 a despatcli 
was sent from the Governor-General in Council to the 
Court of Directors detailing therein the nature and extent 
of the powers and responsibilities of the Governor-General 
in Council and suggesting ways and means for the better 
discharge of their functions. The despatch said that the 
British administration in Bengal was based on the British 
constitution. The constitution prevailing in Bengal in 
those days needed a modification so as to make it suited 
to the conditions, obtaining in Bengal. Though the lines 
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lemslation it will be slowly (limimshed. The Governor- 

General in Council also constitute the Sadar Diwani and 
Nizaniat Courts. ^Vellesley thought that political security 
demanded the continuance of the executive and legislative 
authority in the Governor-General in Couiicih lint tlieie 
was no reason why the judicial work should continue to 
be performed by that body. The Home Government 
could effectively comfort the executive and legislative 
activities of the Governor-General in Council. But it 
could not control his judicial work and the Governor- 
General in Council may render the laws altogether 
nuoatory by abuses, omissions or delays in their admmis- 
totion. The security of private rights and property 
Landed that judicial authority shoidd be de egatecl 
to some other body. Wellesley also thoug 
constant appearance of the Governor-General m “ 

open court of justice would not be compatible with his 
dii^nity. Moreover the presence of the Governor-Genera 
in-Council in open court prevent the pleading o c^se 
with full freedom. Another pressing argument in tavou 
T tUabciitto ot judicial authority was that tte co..s«en 
tious discharge of dutita of the 

and the Sadar Nizamat Adaiat would 'tad * 

whole time of the Governor-General in Council, ihes 
TourLiclnot only dispense justice but 
ordinate courts functioning under them and propos 
■ legislation for the consideration of Governor-General i 
On account ot these important 
Wellesley recommended to the Court ot Directors 
appointment of separate judges tor thffle . 

■ The executive functions of the Governor-General 
Gouiiea consisted of two parts. Firstly it 
executive authority of the Government of ; 

possession in India and secondly it was t 
Ltative of the company in their commercial capac^it 

Rel^tionf? with native states and maintenance p 

and good Government in British Indw oceupi \ 
the time of the ^overnorlGener^V^^^m^^^ 
important branch of 
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vision over civil and military affairs of the subordinate 
presidencies. Wellesley was of opioion that this control 
should be extended to all matters in any respect with 
the unity, strength and .stablity of the British power in 
India. 1 The Governor-General-in-Council had to do the 
the superintendence of the subordinate settlements and of 
British acquisitions from the French and the Dutch. 

As the chief representative of the Company in thair 
commercial capacity, the Governor General in Council 
had the immediate superintendence of their commercial 
concerns in Bengal and exercises a general control over tire 
provision of the investment at the other presidencies 
including a considerable degree of attention to the affairs 
in China. 

The secretariat of the Governor-General-in-council con- 
sisted of one secretary and four sub-secretaries. Wellesley 

1. One of the grounds on which Lord Wellesley was censured 
by the court of Directors was excessive interference in the 
affairs of the subordinate presidencies. “Before his time, 
observed the court, “it was not the practice of the Supreme 
Government to interfere, unless upon reference from the 
subordinate presidencies, in the minute details of their affairs, 
much less to oblige theni of any aufhority political of military 
, with the law has invested with them. The court concluded: 
“it appears to have been the intention of Marquis Wellesley to 
concentrate all the political powers of British India in the 
person of the Governor General and to consider the whole as 
forming, in respect of him one Government through every 
_ - passed ani ramification of which his authority was nracticallv 
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impressed upon tlio Court tl.e necessity of bringing men of 
ability integrity and experience to work in these capacities. 
Burdened as he with arduous work and heavy responsibili- 
ties he determined that all public papers shall be 
authenicated by the signature of the secretary to the 
department. Correspondence with the court of Directors 
and the subordinate presidencies were however signed by 

the Governor-General-in-council. 

The second suggestion were not acted upon when 
the Charter Act of 1813 was passed. This Act did not 
touch the Central Executive, for the stipulation contained 
to the effect that the Court of the Directors could make 
appointments to the officers of the Governor General, 
Governor and Commander-in-chief subject to the approba- 
tion of the crown. Thus the control of the crown over 
higher appointments which had been eclipsed since liKt. 

During the rule of Wellesley’s successors the hold ol 
the central government over the subordinate presidencies 
seems to have loosened. In one of his minutes (Bate 
Sent 14 1831) Lord William Bentinck says that this 
LttoJ was rather nominal than real”. It had 
confined to general members of government to po nica 
negotiationsNo the making of treaties to the deelamtmn 
of war, to great financial arrangements and to the con- 
firmation of all regulations. In the data of the adminstra- 
n of the subordfnate presidencies the supreme ^^vern- 
ment did not interfere. The Supreme government thought 
that after an indiscretion has been coinmi e( y t 
subordinate government it would be embarrassing an 
humiliating ilv the latter it the toer' conde^ed it 
roundly. Bentinck also records that the Provincial goveni- 
ments objected strongly to their regulations being in 
subject to the sanction of tile Supretns government.. But 
according to his opinion they were maknig an 

claim. Bentinok’s council nevertheless thought that the 

duties of the Supreme goiiernment, should ■ be exctas^ely 
those of general, control and supenntendenecs.,. Bentick 
himself stood for a more effective control over the 


nilllbCll 
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subordinate presidencies. The interference should be 
rather of check, of a preventing and restraining than of 
an active and meddling character. The Supreme govern- 

aid and not in supression of the 
He suggested that the presidencies should 
igs directly to the Supreme 


ment should come in 
home authority, 

send all reports their proceedin, 
government. 

Lord William Bentiek made a valuable su| 
regarding the reconstruction of the supreme coun 
a large part of India by his time came under C 
it would have been advisable to follow uniform 
So the Supreme council should be composed 
Governor General and one councillor from each pres 
The knowledge and experience of the whole world 
thus be combined for the general improvement, 
much would the revenue settlement of Bengal ha- 
promoted if by such means the spirit of Sir ' 
Muiiro’s superior management could have been 
and practically brought to bear upon this bn 
our adminstration” Minute quoted in A. C. Bai 
Indian Constitutional Documents Vol I p, 193. Thi 
his line of thinking. 

The Charter Act of 1833 made many changes 
structure and functioning of the Central Execut 
India, Henceforth the. Governor General of Fort ^ 
was to be called the Governor General of Inc 
fourth ordinary member was added to the Go 
Generals’ council. Unlike the previous three meml 
was hot to be recruited from the Co’s covenanted s 
He, Would be appointed bv thp 
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Extensive legislative powers were granted to the 
Governor-General in Council. It would make laws and 
regulations repealing, amending or altering laws and 
regulations whatever were in force in British India. It was 
entitled to make laws for all persons, whether British or 
native foreigners others and for all counts of Justice 
whether established by His Majesty’s charters or other 
wise and the jurisdictions thereof. All servants of the 
East Indian Company within the dominions of Princes and 
States in alliance with the Comany were bound by these 
laws. But the legislative power was limited in so far as 
the Governor General-in-Couneil had not the power to 
repeal, vary or suspend or affect any provision of the 
Charter Act or any provisions for the Acts for punishing 
Mutiny and desertions of officers and soldiers or any 
provisions of any Acts to be passed in feture affecting 
the Company or its territories and inhabitants. It could 
not make a law or regulation which would affect any 
perogative of the crown of the authority of the parlia- 
ment or the constitution and rights of the East Indian 
Company or any part of the unwritten laws and constitu- 
tion of the United Kingdom upon which may depend on 
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Charters, to sentenced to death any of His Majesty’s 
natural bound subjects bound in Europe or children of 
such subjects or which shall abolish any of the Courts of 
Justice established by Royal Charters. 

The Directors framed rules for the functioning of the 
Governor-General-in-couneil with the approbation of the 
Board of Control. Such rules had the same force as the 
provisions of the Act itself though such rules had to be 
laid before both houses of Parliament in the session just 
after approval by the board of Control. At the time of 
framing laws and regulations the Governor Generals’ 
council was to have at least three ordinary members 
present. When discharging other functions only one 
ordinary member besides the Governor-General was 
essential. In case of a tie, the Governor-General was to 
have a casting vote. 

The Governor-General was given power to override 
the majority in his council if he thought it necessary for 
maintaining the safety, tranquillity or interests of British 
India. The dissentient members had the previlage to get 
their views entered in the secret consultation. The Governor 
Generals’ Council could meet even in the Presidencies of 
Bombay or Madras. In such a case, the Governor of the 
Presidency in which the Council meets acted as an extra- 
ordinary member of the Council. 

In the Act itself, the right of the British Parliament 
to make laws for Indian people was expressly declared to 
be full and complete. Right was reserved to Parliament 
to control, supercede and prevent all proceedings and Acts 
of the Governor-General-in-Council, to repeal all laws 
and regulations made by it. All enactments made by the 
council were to be laid before both houses of Parliament. 

The Governor-General of India was to remain the 
Governor of Bengal also. The Governor of subordinate 
presidency could make or suspend a law or regulation only 
till the time when the Governor General had not made 
his decision known. Moreover no Governor could create 
a new post, grant any salary, gratuity or allowance without 
the previous sanction of the Governor General-in-couneil. 
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The Governor-General-iii-Council was to have full authority 
to superintend and control the subordinate governments 
in all points relating to the civil and military administration. 
The presidency Governors has the right of suggesting draft 
laws to Governor-General-in-Council when the Governor- 
General visited any presidency the powers of Governor 
was not to be suspended for this reason. Presidency 
Governors were required to submit all' important papers to 
the Governor General. The Governor General was to appoint 
a member of his council to be Deputy Governor of Bengal. 

The King could make an appointment to a post in 
India which had not been filled for two months by the 
Court of Directors. He had also the power of dismissing 
any servant of the Company. Within eight days of the 
King’s order it was to be countersigned by the president 
of the Board of Control and handed over to the Chairman 
or Deputy Chairman of the Company. The Directors 
themselves could dismiss any servant except that appointed 
by the crown. Such a servant could be dismissed with 

the consent of the crown. 

The salaries of important officers was also fixed. The 
Governor General of India was to receive 240,000 sicca 
rupees per annum and ordinary members of the couned 
were give 96,000 sicca rupees per annum. The provisions 
relating to the resignation of the Governor General and 
disobedience to the court of Directors remained the same 
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By Dr. Jagadish Narayan Sarkar, M, A., Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor of History, Patna College, Patna. 

1. Policy of Reprisal Decided by the English and Us 

Advantages 

After blockading Mocha (May 14 — June 10, 1611) 
and exacting some compensation from the. Turks, Sir 
Henry Middleton, the General of the Sixth Voyage of 
the English E. I. C., sailed towards India and reached 
the bar of Surat on 26th September, 1611 . Battling 
against Portuguese rivalry and resistance, denied trade 
privileges by the Mughals and finally ordered by 
Mukarrab Khan, Governor of Cambay to leave the place, 
Middleton sailed from Surat on February 11, 1612. Since 
iourney to Bantam was not permitted by the monsoon, 
he decided to return to the Red Sea, and avenge himself 
on those powers that had injured the Turks, the Mughals, 

and the Portuguese.! , , i. i V 

This policy is set forth in detail by Nicholas 

Downton (Feb, 1612). “Our best way”, he concluded, 
“is to lie in the way of the Red Sea”, wherb the English 
would find not only “Ships of Surat and Cambaya with 
divers others, the subjects of the great Mogul but also 
men of Diu subject to the Portugals”. The capture of 
these ships would not only injure the Mughals and 
the Portuguese, but also “be no small disturbance o 
the Turks at Mocha, for though there were no goods 
1 Vide my article on Indian Merchant Ships and their Skippers 

L Red Sea Ports’, 161V. Poster, England’s Quest of Eastern 
T™*, 1?5. Sea X' U.»r of Richa.d Cocks .o Sir Amy 

Smith, Governor of E. I- C. (Bantam, 12 January, 1613); L.R.L 
2 19- letter of Edmond Camden to the Rt. Worshiptul Company 
of Merchants Adventurers in the VI 11th Voyage for the 
E. Indies. Bantam, 15th January, 1613. Ibxd, .^^tter of 
. Thomas Aldworth, Wm. Biddulph to 

(file E. I. C) Surat, 25 January, 1612; Ibtd 233—5. - 
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of theirs thereon, the loss of customs would ‘‘greatly 
pinch & vex them or “spoil the Turks’ scale” at Aden & 
Mocha. While admitting that this would “be thought a 
great scandal to our nation over all India, amongst 
those which are Mussulmen”, Downton expected that 
the “rumour” (of scandal) would be “appeased” by the 
policy of the English of avenging themselves only on 
the wrong-doers, and of allowing the ships of powers, 
which did not “harm” the English, like those of Dabhol, 
Malabar and other places, to pass, unmolested on 
condition of their leaving Mocha and going to Jedda, 
the authorities of which had not “wronged” the 
English. This course would also warn the Mughals and 
others that had abused the English that “Our nation 
is not to be so coarsely used”, and that if any power 
.would wrong the English, the latter also would 
“right ourselves on their ships and goods.” So reprisal 
would compel them to duly honour and respect the 
English. Grant of trade privileges was the only sure 
means of securing the friendship of the English. 
Downton felt that as the . Mughals had denied the 
English trade privileges under the influence of the 
Portuguese, the Mughals “should not be threatened but 
also pinched.”! The Mughals could be made, to yield 
only by threat of force or fear of harm. 2 

Middletbn’s fleet reached Dabhol on the 16 th 
February, 1612 . Its Governor, learning that his men 
had met Middleton’s party last year at Mocha, tried 
to satisfy the English, as it ' would be otherwise 

1. No. 82, ‘Nicholas Downton, his opinion, what fit to be done 
■' ensuing. Written in the Road of Dabul, 

.Peh. 2 ^th, 1 6 1 1 . L. R I. 155-16 1 . It was written aboard 

iht Peppercorn and finished 26th Feb. Ibid 161. 

' : •••...for they being a proud braggart people longer than 

tney be kept in awe ( as it were with a whip) they will 
insult over and despise all others, but to them which they 
Know can do them harm, they will be ready to kiss their 

* -n^il 7 permit we take more from them than 

will heal the Company of their loss, and they (English) return 
them the overplus in other goods, they (English) shall not 
only win their (Mughals) love, but also gain the reputation to 
be just men”. Itid. 16 ( 1 . . . 
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dangerous to the outgoing mercantile marine of Dabhol.i 
Here Middleton’s party captured two ships, viz., (i) a 
Cochin ship, the St. Nicholas, Uden principally with 
dried cocoanuts, and bound for Chaul, and (ii) a frigate 
of Chaul, bound for Ormuz. After seizing some “baks 
of raw silk with other things of small value” from the 
former, and some bags of rice as provision from the 
latter, the English “dismissed” them. 2 

Leaving Dabhol on 5 th March, Middleton’s fleet 
returned to the Straits of Bab-el Mandeb, “to intercept 
all ships entering the Red Sea. By this means (1) the 
English wanted to extract satisfaction from the lurks 
of Mocha for all wrongs done to them, (ii) They wanted 
the shippers and merchants of Cambay, Surat and 
Mughal subjects to inform their Emperor that ‘ the 
sublects of the king of England” were loath to ‘put 
up with so great abuses unavenged”. The English would 
either capture the goods of Indian ships as a compensa- 
tion for their own losses in India or at least exchange 
English mercandise 'for Indian goods valued at prices 
prevailing in Indk/-. (iii) They also wanted to seize the 
ships of “the Port/igals’ town” of Diu and their goods 
04.XwoT.flc fbo riorhtins of ourselves against the 
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nations, both friends & foes,” coming there to the 
Straits of the Bab-el-Mandeb where Middleton (the 
Trades lacrease and the Darling) would lie in ambush 
for intercepting them. i 

Probably some of the Indian merchants and 
skippers were forewarned of this impending danger. 
Two very rich and large junks were found by Edmond 
Camden of the Eighth Voyage unloading their goods 
at Mocha with great expedition only four days before 
the arrival of Middleton at the Straits . 2 

Besides diverting two Malabar ships from Aden to- 
wards the Babel Mandeb, Downton intercepted several 
Indian vessels in the Straits & seized their merchandise. 

April 9, 1612 : (i) Morning — a ship of Larree 

(Lahari Bandar),* having many passengers, bound for 
Mocha. Downton’s merchants searched her and found 
thereon “divers packs and fardles” of cloth, seeds, various 
sorts of leather, several jars of butter and of oil (for 
cooking and burning). Downton ‘resolved to take out of 
her’ those packs of Indian cloth which might be of use 
to the English arid some butter and oil for their own 
needs, before sending her to Mocha. 

(ii) 8 P. M. — ^Downton descried a ship of 200 tons, 
followed by 

(iii) “a huge sail” whose main yard was 43 or 44 
yards long. Downton at first took her to be the 
Great Remee (Reheme i.e. Rahimi of Surat), belonging 
to Akbar’s wife, and carrying nearly 1500 passengers and 
pilgrims to Mocha or Jedda, the port of Mecca. She was 
the principal target of English reprisal, as her capture 
would bring home to the Mughal Emperor the impatience 
of ‘the subjects of the king of England’ at the dishonour 
to their king and wrongs inflicted on themselves. 

1. Ibid, 177, 162. Downton parted from Middleton on 2nd 

April, 9 leagues E. N. E. from Aden and remained there till 

16th August, 1612. Ibid. 

2. Ibid. Ill, 

3. The port town of the Indus. Is this “the ship of Pourtmean 

near to Zinda’T The list of articles indicate the exports of 

Sind to Arabia and thus the nature of Indo-Arabian trade, 

’ See Bid. 162, 178. ' . 
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Leaving five armed guards to 
Downton gave chase to the big ship, 
view, was discerned to be not — - 
the Mamodie {Muhanmiadi) 

friendly power, she c 

less Downton wanted to attack 
dered to be pride or 
Ambar) in neither vi 
Mocha Road nor at D 
unable to catch the faster 
her. 

Towards evening D 

belong to Diu but her crew gave out sue > 
the cotton ship of Cutsnagana, not far fror 
Zinda. From her Dowoton carried away s 
of cotton wool, and of cloth, some butter a: 
he caused the two ships to “edge up wi 
the shoaled waters on the Arabian Coast. i 
On 10th and 11 May Downton took out 
ship 66 fardles of Indian cloth but as they ' 
he unxiecessary, these were returned, toge < ^ 

of their butter and oil. Only 8 corge 

detained, in exchange partly of 270 iron mu 

hooks and partly of cash. Subseqently 

Dilgrims of the cotton ship were put into the 
Mian ships, which tried their best to hasten to 

Whiles Downton was thus using the Indian ships at his 

pleasu” at Aden, Middleton, at Asabb on the Abyssinian 

' ^ MR 179 Leaving Aden on 7th 

“‘.t f "SLn'T/ bT AsfS 

Mocha, ,el„d many idbas laden wi* mala 

( ... tTsss AVivssinial coast out of which he 

?Lk 72 gooX B^rbary sheep, with great rumps, for which 
L a«ve 72 loarse'dutties worth iS or 20 per piece,’ 


hold the Sind vessel. 

, which, on closer 
the kahimi of Surat, but 
'•) of Dabhol. Dabhol being a 
could not be intercepted. Neverthe- 
her for what he consi- 
insolence of her Captain (Malik 
ing his General Middleton at 
hoi. As Downton’s vessel was 
ship of Dabhol, he fired a shot at 
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3. Sir Henry Middldon Finds a Co-snarer in Captain Saris 

. But Middleton had to meet a co-sharer in his 
plunder of the Indian ships in Captain Saris of the 
Eighth Voyage of the E. 1. Company, whose ‘pride, 
turbulent and cross dealing’ has been represented by 
Bownton to be as injurious to Middleton as ‘the cruelties 
and diasters imposed on him by the Turks”. 2 On April 
18, 1612, the two English Captains entered into a contract 
on the following terms: — (a) “it was agreed to put off 
all our English commodities and such j Indian wares 
(suitable for use of Englishmen) as by mutual consent of 
certain of the merchants of both sides”, 3 (b) “of all 

Iv Ibid, 164, 179 . On p. 179 we read of a ship of Carapatane ?) 
See also i bid, 220. Exchange of visits seemed to have 

taken place between Middleton and Saris and the King of 
Raheita. 

2v For the presentation of Saris’s case, see (i) letter of Richard 
Cocks (12 Jan, 1612-3). L. R. I. 2I9, ;ii) letter of Edmond 
Comden (15 Jan. 1612-3 . Ibid, 226-8. | 

3. The English would “gain by our goods so much in the hundred 
as the Indians would gain by their goods at Swally Strand, 
without any. adventure by Sea”. Since the English had gone to 
. .. India to purchase these goods but could , not, so they would 
exchange their own merchandise . for Indian articles valuing the 
..latter at their price, in India and paying only 10% more to 
cover transit customs and other charges. Ibid. 179. 
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coast,, came to have “at (his) command all the desired 
ships of India”, numbering 11, viz., 

. (i) the Remee (the Bahimi), 1500 tons 

(ii) . the Hassanee (the Harsonee), of 

600 tons ! of Surat 

(iii) theMamadea (the Mohamadee), of 

150 tons 

(iv) the Salamatie (the Sullamettee), 

of 450 or 460 tons 

(v) the Caderee, of 200 tons ! of Diu 

(vi) the Agancany of 208 tons, of the j 

Shahbunder’s | 

(vii viii, ix) 3 ships of Malabar 

(x) the Caudree. 400 tons of Debull (Dabhol) 

(xi) ‘a great ship of Cannanor’.i 





two captains came to loggersneaas uvci ...xv 
the spoils. Saris would not allow Middleton to take 
satisfaction from the Turks, in which he would have no 
share but would allow his rival “to ransom the Indmn 
ships” at as high rates as possible and to raise anything 
from the Indians of which he would get a third share. 
On the other hand Middleton would have ^^at Jie 
demanded from the Turks or nothing at 
that it would be “punishment enough for the Turks 
to seize the goods of Indian ships and give in exchange 
thereof English merchandise and thereby deprive them of 
about half of the customs. This would also enable 
Middleton to dispose of the English goods, which it was 
difficult to vend elsewhere. At the same time Middle on 
held that the ‘forcible exchanging of English goods for 
Indian goods would be a sufficient punishment for the 
Indians for the wrongs inflicted by them on e 
Voyage. Again, restitution from the Turks was .not 
poiible without release of the Indian ships. But even 
if he released them. Saris “would rummage all the ships 
to the keel” and take one-third at his pleasure , alike 
from those inflicting damages on ' Middleton (e^g. G«jrat 
and from Middleton’s, friends (e.g. Dabhol & 
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This dispute tended to spoil the prospects of Middle- 
ton’s securing compensation from the Turks x Ihe latter 
tried to turn this dispute to their best advantage and 
=ven accentuate them. Moreover they naturally endea- 
voured to raise as much customs from Indian ships as 
possible as contributing to the compensation money. 

On 23rd May the party of Middleton seized a large 
quantity of goods on the Agamcany {Azamkhani) of Diu a 
ship of the Shahbunder of the Banyans of Mocha. T le 
latter thereupon promised at Assab to Sans that he wouk 
get 50 thousand rials of eight, if Middleton got from the 
Turks one hundred thousand rials from the Turks 
after the bringing over of the Indian ships to Mocha, 
On 9th June the Turks and the Shahbunder departed for 
Mocha, after having visited Middleton and informed him 
that since his demand was heavy, they would await “the 
Basha’s further pleasure”. The Shahbunder also a^ed 
that “whensoever he brought all the ships over to Moho 
(Mocha), he need not but doubt but a composition would 
presently be made and money would have had at an 
instant.” 2 This would throw light on the nature and 
opulence of the Indo- Arabian trade of the period. 

4. Method of Plundering Indian Ships 

The method of plunder of the Indian ships was 
described by Downton. The ‘daily employment’ of his 

men consisted in „ i 

(i) searching all Indian ships one after another, and 

(ii) sending therefrom Indigo or packs of such cloths 
suitable for use in England to their own ships, for 

t . Ibid I. 166-67, 169-70, 227-8. For this purpose Middleton 

^ * ‘ stayed” {detained ) both the people of Dabhol and Malabar. 

Saris would not permit those detained after the conclusion of 
the contract, to depart. He would ' permit only those who 
clamoured to depart after finishing their 'business, and return 
to India that year h e. in August. [Ibid, llO). 

7 Jhid I 167, 16S. 171. Saris caused his men to search the 

' '*^Telba or Barque” of the Turks and the Shahbunder to the 
• *- Keel (IE>id, 169 ;.' He even endeavoured to interrutpt all boats 

bommg ' toor going from Middleton and threatened to burn 
: He was, ^ however,- pacified by 
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counting and division between Middleton and Sans 

according to contract : . t .i p 

^ (iii) forcibly exchanging English goods in heu tliereof 

at rates fixed by the English o^ /onsideration of the 
value of the lUnglish goods in India and of that ( 
Indian goods together with transit charges. i 
Muo’hal Government and the Indian States mus eai a 
;es;onsibility in the matter for their failure to^ provide 
armed convoys for their meicha 
time the Turkish Government 
incoming ships in the Red Sea 
that he had “sufficiently vexed 
taking their best goods at our town price”, 
not half the value they would have got in the Red Sea 
ports. At the same time Middleton never expected the 
Turks to pay him compensation unless the Indian ships were 
_..i A fPo Tiirk-< would recover in their customs what- 


ships. At the same 
ailed to protect the 
Middleton himself held 
” the Indians “by 
which was 
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English to abate their demand of 100,000 rials but 
offered nothing in return. They wanted to hold a con- 
ference with “the Nahudas and Principals of all the Indian 
ships,” probably,— as Down ton conjectured, — to raise some 
revenue on their goods for satisfaction of the English, 
or “to confer about their customs and raise somewhat 
therein towards the payment.” But no agreement was 
arrived at during 8 days’ stay.i 

All these negotiations and delays were ex- 
premely sickening to the Indian skippers who 
wanted to return to India in time after completing 
their business as quickly as possible, so as not to 
lose another year. The Nahuda of the Rahimi 
bound for Jedda, preferred to be personally maltreated to 
returning to Mocha and was willing to deliver any goods 
on his ship at any price demanded by the English, — even 
at a low price,— so that he might be freed and proceed on 
his journey. All Indian ships had directions to start by 
July 10.2 


The Indian ships were guarded by Downton and the 
men of Middleton on the Mocha road in the hope of 
getting compensation from the Turks. But the latter, 
seeing all the ships on the road and even some Indians per- 
mitted to land,- refused to pay any compensation to the 
English for wrongs inflicted on them in “ another man’s 
government ” (Moghals ?), and accused the English of 
having subjected the Indians to unjust extortions. 
Middleton replied that the only means of doing some harm 
to the Turks by forcing money from them was by causing 
loss and misery to the Indians, and so he had no other 




■m 




Ibid. 179*'8L The Aga of Mocha and Mammy Captain, an Italian 
renegade, wrote to Middleton (28 June 1612} that they could 
not make peace with Middleton on account of Saris’s false 
demands. Ibid, 196. 






* 2... Ibid. 1S2— 3. Middleton asked Downton to bring the Rahimi, then 
r- St a nefghbouriog inland, and to restore the captured 'good^ and 


. - ^ packs to the Lahari Bandar ship, as they were unfit for 


^ English consumption. The latter lost only some jars of butter 
of lamp oil and a small quantity of sugar and green ginger. 









mi 





manoeuvres regarcuug 
the release of all Gujrat : 
over agreeing on the sun 
Downton admitted that 
trouble some and heart- 
of (i) the outcries of th( 
in getting money, caused 
and the high rate of in 
giving theih money. 

On 2rjth July, a n 
Muhammadi, the ship o 
the Indian Skippers sue 
each Indian ship, “ to s< 
should be taxed to pay 
{Rahimi, 1500 tons) : 

(Taqi?) Sherrife, was th< 

to pay from which 50,0uu riais were 

many pitiM looks and 

to’ To S so’cet to enable him to raise it 

easily. 

(ii) the Hassania (600 tons), 10,000 rials, 

(iii) the Salamatie (450 tons), 8000 rials, 

(admitted by Downton to be disproportionate to the 

'^^''(i'^ the^Caudree (200 tons), 5000 rials, 

V) the Mamodie (150 tons), 2000 rials. 

1. Letter of ^e'^Ruperif fhe^cottbn ship^of Cutsnagana 

. thK after " muc^do aha great whining ”. 


Ling was neiti on 
Dabhol, between Middleton and 
jsively ’to decide the ransom of 
down at what rates every ship 
. freedom ”. (i) the Great Remec 
ihuda Meer Mohomet Tikke 
irst to be called. He was asked 
tonnage of his ship equalled the 
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I 


The Captain of these four ships reluctant to pay the 
exorbitant ransom, enquired about the sum fixed for the 
Rahimi but the English did not disclose it. Thereupon 
they were granted time in which they could sound their 
creditors and have an idea of the amout they could 
raise among themselves, i 

But all this labour was in vain. Captain Saris had a 
wrangle with Middleton on 26th on board his own ship 
(the Clove), willingly released the Caudree of Dabhol 
entering the Mocha road to deliver her goods, and plainly 
informed Middleton that he would not be satisfied with 
anything less than 50,000 rails. So Middleton commanded 
Down ton to negotiate with the Indian Skippers and 
raise the ransom money as high as possible “without 
unreasonable cruelty ” on them. But Downton could not 
ignore the sum fixed for the Rahimi in any new 
fixation. 

Without consulting the Indian Skippers Dowton fixed 
the target at 38,5000 rails on 26th July, a But on the 
pressure of Captain Saris’s, two agents (Captain Towerson 
and Mr, Cox) on the 27th Downton handed them a note 
of fixation for 40,000 rials.* 

, In the meantime the Captain and merchants of the 
Hassania met Middleton and, on knowing that the matter 
was settled by others, refused to go away “ till the 
composition was made.” As it was impossible to get them 
down without “ violent cruelty”, Middleton sent for 
Downton & Towerson. They came together with Cox, 
carrying Saris’s message that the ransom as fixed by 
Downton and Towerson (i.e. 40,000 rails) should not be 
altered, Middleton wondered how Downton could make a 
settlement without the parties concerned. * 

A tripartite meeting was held in Middleton’s cabin 
between Captains Downton, Sharpeigh and Hawkins, the 

■ 2‘. The Rahimi, 15000 ; the Hassania, 8000 ; the Salamatie, 6000;. 

' the Caudree,; 3000 ; the Mamodie, 1500. 

3; 15,000,10,000,8,000,5,000,2,000. Ibid, 187—9. 

4, When Dowton explained how this was done, Middleton said 
something, but the text is damaged. 
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ao'Ciits of Saris (Tower, son and Cox) and the Indians. 
Middleton was not present. Against the English demand of 
10,000 rials, the Indians ofl'ered only 4,000 vowing that 
they would’ not go out of the ship till they had made the 
agreement. So they lay on the half-deck all night and 
the next morning also. At last, about noon, after a 
‘‘world of wearisome clamours” the bargain was struck 
at 8000 rials. Some merchants agreed to pay their share 
of the ransom in 8 days and others to pay as they could 
procure their share. The Indians were so completely 
under the control of the English that the latter could 
see that enough goods remained as security for theii 
money. 

As regards the Salamalie the English stuck to S.OOO 
rials but her captain and merchants successively offered 
2000,3000,4000; and finally the ransom was fixed at 
6000, payable as in the previous case. On the 20th July 
the Captain and merchants of the Cttudree compounded 
for 2000 rials and. those of the Mamodie for 1000. i 

By 10th or 11th August, the Indian merchants and 
Skippers, while resenting the payment very much, paid 
the entire ransom money, of which Middleton got |th 
and Saris Jth. The reason given by Downton about the 
resentment is revealing and throws considerable light on 
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But even all this did not complete the store of 
misery of the Indian ships. Unable to get any spare 
cable from Saris, Middleton & Downton, to meet their 
urgent needs, “peeled the Indian ships of all that possibly 
we could, of their best cables”. But they proved to be 
“of small force and less continuance” in English ships. 

6, Reaction in India 

The news of the fate of the Indian ships in the Red 
Sea reached Surat in September, 1612. A Mughal ship of 
Surat just returning from Mocha, gave out {24th Sept.) 
that’ Sir Henry Middleton, along with three or four ships, 
had captured several Indian ships and compelled them to 
deliver their goods to him at rates dictated by him and 
also seized many other goods without anything in return. 
Several Englishmen (Thomas Aldworth, William Biddulph 
and Nicholas Withington), then trading with the main- 
land remained doubtful of what might befall” them and 
their goods, for there was “a general murmuring in the 
city about this news”. But they found “the people very 
reasonable”. Influential men, who came to those English- 
men assured them that the news need not disturb them, 
and that in spite of the injury done by Middleton to the 
Indian ships, they would continue to show “honest 
respect” to the Englishmen, s 

1. 233— 5. 

2. Ibii, 234 — 5. Another Surat ship returned from the Red Sea on 

29th September, Ibid. 



Proceedings of a meeting of ifie Council of the Bihar Research Society 
held on. the 17 th July, 1049. 

PRESIDENT:— 

The Ilou’ble Mr. Justice B. P. Siiiha (in the Chair). 

Dr. K. K. Daita. 

Mr. Saiyid Ahsan Shore. 

Dr. J, N. Sarkar. 

Dr. T. Cliowdhury. 

Dr. S. C. Chatterji. 

Dr S. C. Sarkar. 

1. Conf/rmccl the proceedings oP the meeting of the Council held 
on January 16, 1949. 

2(a) Passed the monthly accounts for the months January to June, 
1949. 

(b) Passed the Annual Accounts for the year 1948-49. 

(e) Passed the Revised Budget for the year 1949-30 and the 
Bridget Estimate for the year 1930-51. 

(d) Passed the following payments :— 

Rs. a. p. 

i. Patna LfvvV Press— Printing Journal .. 374 13 0 

Vol. 34 (l-‘2) 1948. 

Patna Law Press— Stationery . . 31 0 3 

ii. Messrs. B. H. Blackwell, Ltd.— Rurehase of 106 1 0 

Books. 


iii Paper for Journal . . . - . . 122 0 0 

iv Patna Electric Supply Co.— To Supply 163 0 0 

Electric Connection in Society’s godown. 

V Kitabistan, Allahabad— Purchase of Books . . 24 7 0 

vi Chuckervertty Chatterji & Co. ,, . . 112 0 

vii Indian Photo Engraving Co.— Printing of plates 117 0 0 

viii T. A. of Lecturer, Annual Meeting .. 296 14 0 

ix Free Press — Advance for Printing .Journal . . 800 0 0 

X Bhiksu Kasyapa— Purchase of Tripitaka . . 558 8 0 

xi Ramkishun, Bookbinder— Binding charges of 87 12 0 

books. 

xii S. A. Sarkar — Purchase of Books .. 11 11 6 

xiii Chandra Bros. Electrically wiring godown 43 0 0 

xiv Arthur Pi'obsthain — Purchase of Books - . . 2o 8 0 

XV Europa Publications — . • • ■ 40 2 0 

3. Resolved that tlic name of Dr. T. Chowdhury be forwarded 1 
the Bihar Sanskrit Association as elected to represent th 
Society on the Sanskrit Sahitya Panshad for the next term o 
office. 


ii 

4(a) Resolved that Government be written to, asking for a grant 
of Rs. 5,000 annually for the printing of the Journal of the 
Bihar Research Society henceforward, with a strong case made 
out for it, with the assistance of the Editor-in-charge. 

(b) In the meantime Father Moran is to be sounded regarding 
possibilities of their new press. 

5. Resolved that the Archive Expert be invited to come sometime 

before the Pujahs, oii terms referred to in Dr. Sen’s letter, 
and that thereafter, on his report. Government be asked to 
provide the cost of carrying out his recommendations. 

6. Resolved that exchange of current publications with the 

Institute of Volkerkunde, University of Wien, Austria be 
established. 

7. Resolved that we should await the selection of the University 

delegate to the Oriental Conference, who might represent us 
as well. 

8. Elected Dr. Subhadra Jha as an ordinary member of the Soeiety. 

9. Resolved that Government be asked for a special grant to enable 

the Society to publish .' — 

i. Dr. Johnston’s critical Edition of Mahayanottaratantra, a 
work on Tibetan Manuscripts. 

ii. Dr. Sarkar’s Catalogue of Tibetan Manuscript (30 bundles). 
Since this technical printing can only be taken up by the Allahabad 
Law Journal Press, whose charges are very heavy. (N. B. An 
Estimate should first be obtained from the Allahabad Law Journal 
Press.) 
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